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For the first time in his career Hubert found that passion 
and expedience might be made to march gloriously, 
hand in hand. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE morning had worn away until there was but 
a thin edge left. In spite of smoke-blackened 
awnings over open windows, the oflBce was filled 
with sultry heat. Outside the sim blazed down upon 
the cindety yard. At intervals the awnings stirred 
in a scorching breeze which carried the sotd of the 
throbbing, toiling Junction into the room, and with 
its passing left the air more lifeless than before. 

Miss Beach leaned her heavy head against the big 
desk. She had been taking dictation when Mr. Ames 
was called away, and she still sat upon the cane-seated 
stool, her pad on her lap, her hands folded. Every- 
thing about Miss Beach drooped. HA* close-fitting 
blue linen gown climg to her in limp folds. The 
little bow at her throat looked discouraged. Her 
shoe-laces sagged. It had been a grilling morning. 
Mr. Ames had driven her relentlessly, Mr.'^Carring- 
ton had burst in three times, and the new blast-ftar- 
nace was not working properly. 
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Reviewing the morning, she foiind that it had held 
but one alleviation — Miss Trevor had not yet come. 
With the dock upon the stroke of twelve it began 
to seem that she might not be coming at all. Miss 
Beach closed her eyes and opened them upon an 
inward vision of paradise — a hammock somewhere 
in the shade, a white dressing-gown, bronze-colored 
slippers, and silence. 

But the glimpse did not last. It could not com- 
pete. The Jimction blotted it out. There came to 
the girl's ears a clamor of angry voices outside, a 
scujBSing upon the narrow stairway, a thud, and the 
door was flung open. Into the room strode an angry 
man who dragged after him by reason of his grip upon 
its collar a white-faced, struggling figure which 
writhed and sputtered and gasped in futile attempt 
to be free. 

"Oh no, you won't!" growled the angry man.^ '*I 
got you by the neck, you see, and if you kick me 
again I'll choke till the daylight fades. Where's 
Mr. Ames?" 

Miss Beach had not moved, but her eyes were 
open. She regarded the two before her imper- 
sonally. 

"Down at the new furnace," said she. "They're 
getting ready to pour." 

The angry man eyed the object he held and jerked 
it suddenly upright. "Do you know what this is?" 
said he. 

"No," said Miss Beach. 

"It's a spy, a sneaking, informing thief, the lowest 
kind of a thief. Little Johnny Briphteyes, copjdng 
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figures, bagging information, preparing to make his 
get-away! Sharp, too! I didn't get on to him till a 
week ago. Just landed him. With the goods. Do 
you mind sitting in the same room with him till I g^t 
Mr. Ames?" 

"No," said Miss Beach. "But won't he cut and 
run, Mr. Carrington?" 

"I'm leaving Finnish John at the door," said the 
angry man. "It wotdd take the Empire State to g^t 
past John. We'll see what Mr. Ames '11 do to you, 
yotmg Lake City Steel! Gee, but aren't they the 
well-named bunch?" 

"Is he from the Lake City Steel Omipany?" 
asked Miss Beach, without interest. 

" Js he ? Where d'ye get roses ?' ' 

"At a florist's, I suppose," said Miss Beach. 

"Yah! Off a bush!" said the angry man. "Go 
back to first principles. Who but Lake City Steel 
wotdd try a dodge like this? Who but Lake City 
Steel wants our figures? Who in hell yearns to wipe 
Trevor's oflE the face of the earth, anjrway?" 

He swung about, ran his prisoner across the room, 
and jerked him backward into a chair. Then very 
reluctantly he loosened his grip and stood away, 
breathing hard. 

"I'm Irish," said he, "and there's nothing equal 
to a sneaking informer for making me remember it. 
I'm going for Mr. Ames. If he makes a move 
you sing out for John. You needn't be afraid of 
him." 

"I'm not afraid of him," said Miss Beach. "He 
looks sick." 1^ 

3 
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"He'll look sicker," said the angry man, grimly, 
and departed, slamming the door. 

Miss Beach blinked at the sound, shivered in spite 
of the heat, and, leaning her head back against the 
big desk once more, gazed listlessly at the man before 
her. 

He was fingering his throat, sitting meanwhile 
slumped into a heap in the office-chair. His face was 
chalky white. Great beads stood upon his forehead 
and streaked down over the livid face. His lips were 
gray. He was quite young. After a time he fotmd 
a handkerchief and wiped his forehead with a jerking 
hand. And then, after a longer interval, his eyes 
lifted, shifted about the room, and came at last to 
Miss Beach on her stool. 

He swallowed tiard. He was trying to speak. 
At last it came. 

'Can't you get me away?" he said, very low. 
'No," said Miss Beach. ** You've got a nerve. 
Why should I?" 

"You're a woman." 

Miss Beach shrugged. "You're a thief." 

"Oh, have a heart," he moaned. "If that beast 
comes back again he'll kill me." 

"You took your chance," said Miss Beach. 

"You've got to take a chance to get ahead these 
days," he returned, still in the hushed voice which 
had in it the effect of a cry. "It was a bit low, per- 
haps, but it wasn't a crime. Copjdn' figures! That's 
no crime. They can't jail me." 

"Well, then, what are you worrying about?" asked 
Miss Beach, coolly. 

4 
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**He choked me. Comiii' down-stairs everything 
went black. And I fell. . • . They got my little note- 
book. That — ^that beast Carrington took it. That's 
all they really want. ... If you'd just step outside 
and speak to John for a minute — " 

''Well, I won't," said Miss Beach. ''IVe got to 
keep my job, you see. I can't indulge in heroics." 

** Heroics! So that's what you call it! Perhaps 
savin' a man's life. I oughtn't never to have gone in 
for this sort of thinjg. I got a weak heart." 

"And a starving family," put in Miss Beach, 
smoothly — "six small flaxen-haired children — ^the 
oldest girl willowed plumes tmtil they went out of 
fashion — ^and the rent isn't paid, and there's no coal 
in for the coming winter!" Miss Beach shrugged 
once more and fanned herself with her note-book. 
"Every down-and-outer gives you that weak-heart 
lingo," said she. 

"You're a hard one," groaned the man, fingering 
his throat. "It's God's truth I'm telling you." 

"That's nothing to me," said Miss Beach, sullenly. 
"I tell you I'd lose my job. I've been here five 
years. I've worked myself up till I'm secretary to 
Mr. Ames. I've got others to look out for as well as 
myself. You must think I'm crazy. I've no call 
to help you." 

"Nobody'd know. All you'd have to do — " 

"Drop it," said Miss Beach. "I won't lift a 
finger." 

For a time they sat in silence. Miss Beach on her 
stool, the man in his chair with his face buried in his 
hands. The comparative stillness of the Jtmction's 
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brief noontide was about them. All the tramping 
upon the stairs outside had died away. The hurry- 
ing footsteps overhead had ceased. But presently 
Miss Beach sat up straight, listening. Then she 
glanced at the dock. All her limpness vanished. 

"You're in for a bit of high life now," said she. 
"Here comes the boss." 

"Who? Ames?" cried the man, starting to his 
feet. 

"No," said Miss Beach. "Go up a step. The 
owner. Miss Trevor. Miss Theodora Trevor. Didn't 
you hear her car stop out in front? Haven't you 
ever seen her ? She's considered good-looking. She's 
very rich, you see. She comes every day." She 
paused, then laughed shortly. "She's supposed to 
be interested in uplift work. Try her with your 
weak heart," she suggested. 

"Wotdd there be a chance? Is she — ^that sort?" 
hesitated the man. 

"I don't know," said Miss Beach, scornfully. "I 
never get past 'Good morning' with her myself. 
We don't move in exactly the same set, you Imow. 
She's pretty well under Mr. Ames' thumb. But 
she's young. You might work it if you struck her 
right. Now don't talk," ended Miss Beach, holding 
up her hand. "She's coming." 

The man sank down into his chair, eyes upon the 
door, fingers working nervously about his mouth. 
Miss Beach stood up and smoothed down her 
wrinkled gown. There was an interval, then a clear 
voice outside, the deep rumble of an answering voice 
evidently reporting, explaining, and at length the 
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door opened. A girl came swiftly into the room. 
She was slim and blond, dressed very simply in a 
white cotton gown. Beneath the shade of her 
broad-brimmed hat her gray eyes were wide open 
and darkened with excitement. In the hot, shaded 
room she shone like a pearl. She looked first at 
Miss Beach and then shrinkingly beyond her. 

**0h, good morning, Miss Beach," she said, breath- 
lessly. *'John tells me — Is that the man?" 

**Good morning. Miss Trevor. That's the man." 

"But why — Has Mr. Ames seen him?" 

*'He's waiting for Mr. Ames now." 

"He was a derk up-stairs under Mr. Carring- 
ton?" . 

Miss Beach nodded. "Mr. Carrington thinks the 
Lake City Steel people are back of it," she said. 

"Why? Has he admitted anything?" 

"No. But Mr. Carrington has a habit of blaming 
our biggest competitor with everything," said Miss 
Beach. 
, "Yes," said the girl, gravely. "He's loyal." 

"Oh, I hope we are all that, Miss Trevor." 

"I hope so, Miss Beach." For a long moment she 
looked at the other girl. "I think I will talk to him," 
she said then. 

"Mr. Ames wouldn't want you to do that, Miss 
Trevor. The man's a bad lot. I'd wait for Mr. 
Ames. Mr. Ames can make him talk." 

"But I think that I must talk to him — ^myself," 
said the girl, gently. 

Miss Beach folded her lips and walked to the rear 
door. "Do you mind if I go on with my work?" 
2 7 
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she asked, her eyes on the floor. '*I'm behind with 
it. Do you wish me to stay ?" 

**No," said the girl. "But thank you for offer- 
mg. 

The rear door closed on the instant. For a mo- 
ment the girl faced its blank wooden surface. Then 
she drew a deep breath and turned. Walking across 
the room, she stopped still before the man's chair. 

*'Mr. Canington has taken away the notes you 
made?" she asked, clearly. 

He glanced up, glanced down, wiped his face, 
shifted in his chair. ** Huh!" he said. '*If that was 
alir 

''What— else?" 

**Look at my face! Look at my hands! They're 
— ^jerkin' — ^yet. I thought my heart 'd burst. It 
was like bdn' under water — suffocatin' — ^fightin' for 
air! God! I thought he'd take my life!" 

The girl stood very still, her head thrown back, 
her eyes imflinchingly upon him. When she moved 
it was to fold her hands tightly together behind her. 

*'But it so happens that he did take — only your 
book," she said, ''the book into which you had copied 
our figures." 

"Oh, he took my book, all right. But they're 
keepin' me now for Ames," he flamed. "To niake 
me talk, I suppose. She said Ames could do it," 
pointing a swift hand toward the rear door. "How'll 
he do it? That's what I want to know. How'll 
he do it? He can't jail me." 

"If I know Mr. Acnes," said the girl, clearly, "he 
would probably thrash you. And then he wotild — 
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kick you out." She paused. ''Which is the thing I 
wish to prevent. Which is the reason I am — ^letting 
you go." 

''You're letting me go! You're — " His voice 
caught, stopped. He half rose from his chair. 
"How?" he breathed. "What about— John?" 

The girl turned away, walked across the room, 
opened the door. "John!" she called. 

Half risen from his chair, with his hands still grasp- 
ing the arms of it, he stared at the huge blond bulk 
of Finnish John in the doorway. 

"John, I wish you to go with this man as far as the 
line between our land and the Lake City Steel Com- 
pany. Take him out the rear way. When you 
get to the fence lift him up and — drop him over. 
And be careful not to hurt him while you're 
doing it." 

Finnish John grinned. "Mist' Carrenton?" he 
asked, blandly. 

"I'll settle it with Mr. Ames," said the girl. 

"Yes," agreed John, placidly. "When?" 

"At once. Immediately," said the girl. She 
shivered slightly. "The sooner the better." 

The giant moved forward and lifted a finger. 
"You coom along," said he. 

' "Miss Trevor, I — ^I can't thank you enough," 
stammered the man. " If it ever comes my way to — 
to repay you I'll— I'll do it." 

The girl's Up curled ever so little. She turned a 
disdainful shoulder. 

"Remember, John. Gently," she said, as they 
passed through the doorway. 
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*'Siire/* boomed John, ducking back his head. 
'*Hyvdstit Like a baby in his bed.*' 

Not until they were gone did she realize that she 
was trembling. She crossed the room and dropped 
down into Ames* big revolving-chair. She would 
wait for him here. When he came in she would not 
move. She wotdd look up at him and say serenely, 
in Mildred's afternoon-tea voice, "Oh, Mr. Ames! 
Isn*t it hot? You needn't look about the room. 
He isn't here. He was so white, poor thing, that I 
let him go. What is all this about an oflEer for the 
King Coimty ore-land?*' 

She glanced up at the clock, became aware of a 
subdued soimd near by — ^the muffled rattle of a 
typewriter in the adjoining room. Miss Beach, then, 
had not yet gone for her limch. She stood up. 
After all, this would be the better way. One felt 
taller standing up. One felt more able to cope 
with him. One did not have to look up — so far. 
In that big chair one's feet did not reach to the 
floor. There was a sense of security about the 
floor. It braced, somehow. It composed. 

**0h, good morning, Mr. Ames. It looks as if 
we were in for a siege, doesn't it? I talked to the 
man and became impressed with his tmimportance. 
The real responsibility, of course, rests with the peo- 
ple who are back of him. No, he didn't happen to 
name them. But you can't make him. He's — 
he's not here to be made. He's — he's gone, you see 
— I — ^let him go." 

Heavens, that would never do! The air in the 
room became oppressive. It seemed suddenly 
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tainted, unbreathable. It was becoming unbearable 
to stand here meekly and wait. One might better 
go to meet him, get it over quickly somewhere out 
of doors, imder the sky, anywhere but here in this 
close room, with Miss Beach yonder working at her 
tyi)ewriter, or opening the door, walking in — ^as she 
had done before — secure in her right, secure in the 
circle of his confidence; Miss Beach looking, after 
the first swift glance, only at the floor; Miss Beach 
seeing everything. 

The girl's hands were cold. Her throat was dry. 
Her heart was throbbing heavily. For a moment 
she stood irresolute, then she walked to the door, 
through the little hall and out into the blazing 
sunshine. 

The yard was deserted. It wore its noonday look. 
It was some distance to the new furnace. One 
crossed tracks. One scrambled down a sliding hill 
where there was no path and scratched one's shoes. 
A long distance when one's heart beat so sickening- 
ly! And then to dodge around a loaded freight-car 
and to come upon Ames suddenly, without warning, 
so dose upon him that one instinctively put up a 
silly, warding hand — ^for no reason — It took one's 
breath, at the very moment when it was most 
needed. 

"Miss Trevor!" he exclaimed. For the instant 
he looked startled himself. **Were you coming to 
see the new furnace? It's all right. They're pour- 
ing. What's the matter ?' ' 

''Nothing," said the girl. She raised one hand to 
her throat. 

IX 
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"Did you — meet any one? Has any one fright- 
ened you?" asked Ames, frowning down at her. 

**No — ^yes — ^that is — Only you," said the girl. 

*'I?" said Ames, puzzled. 

**Well, coming upon you this way — I've — ^IVe 
let him go." 

*'Let him go?" echoed Ames. **Who?" 

"The man Mr. Carrington caught. Please don't 
frown again." 

"You let him g(7," said Ames, staring down at her, 
"before I had seen him, before we knew anjrthing 
about his superiors or had even a single fact that 
could have been given to the newspapers? Why, 
in Heaven's name?" 

"I had — a reason," said the girl. 

"It must have been a mighty strong one, then," 
said Ames, bltmtly. "I can't conceive — " For a 
moment he was silent, staring down at her. "Didn't 
you reaUze how much we needed those facts? Didn't 
you see that we might have blocked their whole 
game by giving it publicity at the start? Didn't 
you know you were throwing away our trump card 
in the very beginning?" He paused. "You did it 
without thinking, perhaps, because you were sorry 
for him?" 

"I am not stupid," said the girl. "I did it de- 
liberately. I was a little sorry for him. But it 
wasn't altogether that." 

"What, then?" said Ames, breathing quickly. 

She looked up at him straight, her face white, her 
gray eyes quite black. 

"I shall not tell you," she said, clearly. 
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For an instant she was frightened, more so than 
she had been at any time before. For an instant 
there was a look in his eyes which might have herald- 
ed anything — a leaping, flaming, imbelievable any- 
thing — until he got it into bounds again. Then he 
turned aside sharply. 

"Suppose we walk back to the office," he said. 
"There is that King County matter to go over." 

It was a long distance back to the office. One 
scrambled up a sliding hiU and scratched one's 
shoes. One crossed tracks. One walked blindly, 
dumbly, in a miserable silence. Beside one stalked 
a tall, equally silent, chafing man, engaged in re- 
gretting, no doubt, the good days before Trevor's 
came into the hands of a chit of a girl. 

As the office building rose into sight at last the 
silence grew suddenly into a something too imcom- 
fortable to be borne. 

"Oh, how I wish Dad was aUve!" she burst out, 
shakily, and had the satisfaction of hearing grimly 
in return, "Lord! So do IT' 

At the office it was not much better. . Ames had 
just pulled back his chair from the desk and taken 
up a letter when into the room burst Carrington. 

"What's this I hear from John?" cried Carring- 
ton, glaring through his spectacles. "He says he 
took that thief of mine and dropped him over the 
fence. Under orders! Allow me to say, Ames, that 
of all the bUthering fool proceedings that I ever 
heard of — " 

"Here, Carrington," said Ames, "get out, will 
you? I'm busy." 
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''Orders!" shot forth Canington. "Orders! Do 
you mean that you subscribe to this?" 

"Of course I subscribe to it," said Ames. "Your 
petty thieves loom too large to you, Canington. 
We can't aflEord to get mixed up in a mess over a 
paltry matter like this. You extracted his poison. 
And now you're hot in the collar because you've 
lost a chance at being haled into court on an assault- 
and-battery charge. Dropping him over the fence 
was the neatest way of disposing of him. And it's 
done now. It's a dead issue. Forget it." 

Carrington started to speak, thought better of it, 
glanced toward the girl seated beside the desk, and 
started for the door. 

"Your orders, then, as I understand it, Mr. 
Ames?" he asked, the glare through his spectacles 
still unreduced. 

"Sure," said Ames, easily. "Get out, Ben. 
You're supercharging the atmosphere." 

As the door closed he pulled back his chair and 
sat down. Over the top of the letter in his hand 
he glanced at the girl. 

"Are you still here?" he asked. "All intact?" ' 

"I — ^think so," said the girl, tmdasping her hands. 

"Ben's an old cyclone," said Ames, "but I usually 
cling to my desk and weather him. And now, if 
you are quite ready, we will take up this matter of 
the King County ore." 
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CHAPTER II 

THERE was a sense of suspended activity about 
the house. It was long past the hour for 
luncheon. Miss Eugenia Trevor rolled up her knit- 
ting, folded it into a large sqtiare of white linen, and 
deposited the whole in the sweet-scented grass work- 
basket which hung from the arm of her veranda 
chair. 

A space between the striped awnings and the 
flower-boxes gave one a view of the sloping lawn and 
the curve of the driveway, with a distant glimpse of 
the road above the high privet hedge. For a time 
Miss Eugenia gazed ruminatively at the green, sun- 
drenched vista. Then she rose, straightened the 
pillows in the big swing, picked up two bits of pink 
wool from the rug beside her chair, and went into 
the house. 

Through the wide hall passed Miss Eugenia to 
the dining-room. It stood before her deserted and 
still, with the round table, an arrangement of dark, 
shining spaces relieved by the cool gleam of white 
and silver, set for two. Miss Eugenia examined its 
detail with care, then moved deliberately to the 
high leather screen which stood before the rear door. 

"Anne," she called, in her placid voice, '*I want 
you." 

IS 
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Miss Eugenia was standing beside the table when 
the maid entered. 

''Anne," said she, **the table looks very well — 
qtiite the best you have done. But, Anne, there is 
one mistake." 

"Is there, mum !" said Anne. 

**Miss Theodora partictdarly disKkes yellow flow- 
ers." 

**Does she, mum!" said Anne, anxiously. **I 
thought as they looked sort of — sort of gay, mum." 

**Anne, don't think," remarked Miss Eugenia. 
"Remember. But do not think. Never yellow 
again." She considered a moment, and her smooth 
brow puckered. "Miss Theodora is very late to- 
day." 

"Julia's worried about the muffins, mum," said 
Anne. "She says it's no cinch to keep muffins 
standing." 

"Due allowance will be made to Julia," said Miss 
Eugenia. "Fetch me the roses from the writing- 
table in the library." 

A motor-car rapidly driven swept in between the 
big stone gate-posts and up the curve of the drive- 
way. Miss Trevor's face became suffused with a 
dull color at the sound of it. 

"Ah! It is Theodora at last!" she said. 

She moved into the hall and waited beside the 
door until the girl came up the steps. 

"Dora," she said, then, "where is your Panama 
hat?" 

"Here in my hand," said the girl. 

"In your hand and the stm simply blazing!" Sh^ 
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imshed open the screened door. "I've been imag- 
ining accidents again," f said Miss Eugenia. "I 
couldn't get that Junction crossing out of my 
mind." 

With a quick turn of her wrist the girl ptched 
her hat at the big settle across the wide hall. Roll- 
ing her gloves into a ball, she flung them after the 
hat. Then she sat down upon the first step of the 
polished staircase. 

Miss Eugenia crossed the hall and pcked up the 
gloves. "I even saw a hearse," she remarked. 

*'0h, bother!" said the girl. 

She sat staring absently at the toes of her small, 
brown shoes, the bright hair closely coiled at the 
nape of her neck a dominant note of the white-clad 
figure. Hers was a serious yoimg beauty which 
it had been her aunt's invariable policy to ignore. 
Simplicity, spotlessness, service were Miss Eugenia's 
tenets of faith, and ujxmi them she had based her 
training of Theodora. The girl's room was the plain- 
est in the house. Her clothes were the simplest 
which a luxurious age produced. Her unconscious- 
ness of potential charm was as refreshing as a glimpse 
of the blue Lake on a spring morning. 

So much Miss Eugenia had been able to control. 
But the girl remained undeniably beautiful. If 
Miss Eugenia secretly exulted in the limit of her 
power, no one but Miss Eugenia was the wiser. 

She unrolled the girl's gloves and smoothed them 
out. "Dora, you came up the drive like a wild 
thing," she said. 

"It suited my mood," returned Theodora. 
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*'It did not suit me," said her aunt. For a mo- 
ment she looked at Theodora in silence. 

Miss Eugenia invariably contemplated the out- 
side of a thing — ^the manner of a statement, the ex- 
pression of a feeling, the handwriting of a letter, the 
embodiment of a soul. Things visible meant much 
to Miss Eugenia. 

''What mood?" she asked then. 

"Oh — ^I don't know." The girl rose abruptly. 
"Did you ever see any one who — ^who — set yotir 
teeth on edge and made you bristle all over?" 

"Dora, when you bought that dog I knew you'd 
begin to pick up sporting terms," said Miss Eugenia. 
"Young women do not bristle." 

The girl walked to the screened door and looked 
through it in silence. 

* * Who made you — do it ?" asked her aunt, at length. 

"Miss Beach." 

"Miss Beach— at the office?" 

"The same. The one and only, all-pervading, 
absolutely indispensable, utterly omniscient Miss 
Beach!" The girl shivered. "Her clothes fit too 
well. She sees too much. She knows too much. 
She's perfect! I loathe Miss Beach." 

"Dora," said Miss Eugenia, in a shocked voice, 
"how can you? Prom all that I've ever heard of 
Miss Beach she seems to be a very deserving young 
woman. She's been at Trevor's for years, and 
until this moment I never heard any one say she 
was perfect. Why, every one has always spoken 
very highly of her — yotir father, and Sterling Ames, 
and Mr. Carrington — ^all of them." 
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*'0h, Sterling Ames!" said the girl. She shrugged 
her shoulders and turned away from the door. * ' Aunt 
Eugenia," she said, ** Anne is trying to tell you some- 
thing — ^luncheon, I think. Anne, are there melons?" 

'*Yes, miss," said Anne, shyly, "there is. Iced." 

*'Anne, in spirit I embrace you. You're a peach 
in that pink print. Can you manage to hold them 
back — ^iced — ^tmtil I wash my face?" 

"Yes, miss, I can," said Anne, blushing. 

"Don't wash it, Dora," put in Miss Eugenia. 
"You'll be sunburned, driving without a hat. Cold- 
cream it, child." 

"Cold cream?" The girl glanced back from the 
staircase landing. "Never! Miss Beach uses cold 
cream. I noticed this morning. I'm going to use 
hot water — ^and soapT 

There was a sense of renewed activity about the 
house. Silence fled before the click of the girl's 
square little heels on the polished staircase^ before 
her clear voice calling from above. Anne scurried 
breathlessly about the dining-room, trying to re- 
member to be quiet, trying to remember not to 
think. Outside the screened door a dog had taken 
his silent station, patiently watching, eagerly listen- 
ing. Before the covered side-entrance stood the 
big motor-car, its polished brasses gleaming in the 
sunshine. And within, Miss Eugenia, waiting for 
the child of her mothering, for the pride of her eyes, 
the joy of her barren life, brushed carefully the dusty 
black ribbon which circled the girl's straw hat. 
The house pulsed with life again, for the heart had 
come back to it. 
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There was a shade of anxiety m Miss Eugenia's 
dull brown eyes, more than a hint of concern in her 
manner. Throughout luncheon she watched the 
girl. There was plainly an absence of animation, 
an abstraction. And afterward the girl dropped 
down among the pillows of the big veranda swing 
and stared at the ceiling. 

Miss Eugenia knitted steadily. The dog stretched 
himself beside the swing. The warm silence was 
broken by nothing sharper than the distant whir 
of a lawn-mower, far over on the EflBngham place 
beyond the flower-garden and the dividing hedges. 

Although the big, thriving Ohio City, which spread 
itself along busy, smoky miles of the lake-front was 
entirely within its right in laying claim to metrop- 
olis honors, it had not yet outgrown the neighbor- 
liness which was its greatest charm. People still 
**knew" one another in Lake City — one another's 
wives, children, homes; one another's interests, aims, 
ideals. Every one had heard of Theodora Trevor. 
She was almost as much of a local institution as the 
Conmionwealth Club or the Wingate Building, for 
when George Trevor died his daughter of eighteen 
inherited **the Works," and the circumstance touch- 
ed the Lake City feeling for the picturesque, not so 
much because of the amotmt of the f orttme, which 
was considerable, but from the fact that it went 
without condition to a motherless girl. 

"Old Trevor's girl," Lake City would say. ''There 
she goes. They say she's mighty keen on following 
her father's line with the business. They've never 
had a strike at Trevor's. Oh, there's a balance- 
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wheel over there, all right, in Ames — ^left school at 
sixteen, went in at the foot, and the boss eating out 
of his hand at thirty. What he don't know about 
the business you cotdd pack into a tin thimble." 

Miss Eugenia, knitting steadily, casting her 
thoughts back over the years she had spent with 
Theodora, found that against to-day she must put 
down a black cross in her book of time, for to-day 
Theodora had not confided. It is true that the 
manner of the confidences had changed with the 
years. Miss Eugenia could see her at eight: the 
wide-open gray eyes, the quivering lip, the attempt 
to keep back the hurt and tell bravely. Miss 
Eugenia cotdd see her at fifteen: the gray eyes 
clouded, the lips compressed, the young face white 
and tense with the brief, vivid, piercing sorrow of 
fifteen. But until to-day there had never been 
silence. 

Miss Eugenia glanced toward the swing. The 
girl was not asleep. She was simply Ijring motion- 
less as before, staring up at the ceiling. And Miss 
Eugenia found suddenly that she cotdd stand the 
silence no longer. She dropped the knitting into 
her lap. 
/'Was Sterling Ames there?" she asked. 

Coming after the long interval of quiet, the ques- 
tion possessed a quality almost explosive. It not 
only shattered the silence, but it penetrated reti- 
cences. In four words it reached the inmost coil of 
the girl's thought and exposed it to view. Such 
deadly result does the intuition of even your simple 
woman achieve. 
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The girl lifted her head, shifted a pillow, arranged 
it to her satisfaction. "Mr. Ames is always there," 
she remarked, casually. 

"Did you have a talk with him?" pursued Miss 
Eugenia. 

"No." A pause. "He had a talk with me." 

"About the sale of the King County iron?" 

"Yes." 

"Did he think it a good offer?" 

"In money, yes." 

"Then he advises selling?" 

"Not by any manner of means," dryly. 

Miss Eugenia stared. "He didn't agree with 
you?" 

"Agree?" The girl laughed shortly. "We never 
do that. But this morning the form in which he 
put his lack of agreement with me was simply — 
insulting." 

"Theodora! Insultingr 

"Yes — ^to my intelligence." The girl sat up 
straight, pushed back with both hands the bright 
hair from her flushed face. "The offer really came 
from the Lake City Steel Company. The people 
who make it are merely — dummies." 

"Dummies!" said Miss Eugenia, in surprise. 
"Why, I've always heard that the Lake City Steel 
people were particularly bright." 

"So they are," said the girl, wearily, "too bright 
to appear in this themselves. Dummy, ' ' explained 
the girl, "is just a business term." 

"I see," said Miss Eugenia, looking as if she did 
not see in the least. 
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"He had in Miss Beach with a sheaf of reports 
on King County, and maps to show why they should 
want it. He smiled at Miss Beach, a relieved smile." 
She paused. * ' Nobody knew I was longing to scratch 
her face. We won't sell. That was definitely de- 
cided. But coming home I decided another thing 
all on my own. I won't go near Trevor's or see 
Mr. Ames or Miss Beach again for a month at least. 
I'm going to — chuck it," she ended, succinctly. 

"Chuck it!" echoed Miss Eugenia, blankly. 
''Chuck /" in a shocked voice. "Dora, wherever do 
you get such words? Ehunmies — chuck — " She 
paused. "A month away from the Works? Dora, 
that's impossible." 

"Nothing's impossible," said Theodora. 

"Sterling will have to see you to constdt — " 

"Then I'll go away." 

"Why, Dora!" exclaimed Miss Eugenia, help- 
lessly. "What has got into you, child? Go a\yay! 
When we are just back from New York and so glad 
to be home again, when you said yourself that the 
Himalayas clad in snow couldn't tempt you away 
from Lake City this summer — " Miss Eugenia's 
voice trailed into silence. The ball of pink wool 
dropped from her lap and rolled. At critical mo- 
ments Miss Eugenia blinked. She blinked now. 

"I don't tmderstand," went on Miss Eugenia. 
"In New York eternally fretting to be home, watch- 
ing our letter-boxes at the hotel, not even very much 
interested in yotir first French gown. And the night 
Sterling Ames came here to dinner sitting like a 
little clam on ice and hardly speaking to him." 
3 23 
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In the vigor of her feeling Miss Eugenia's voice rose. 
'*One day in the depths and the next singing, 'Moon, 
Moon' all over the house! And now this — " She 
paused. *'Why are you so down upon poor Ster- 
ling?" she asked. 

The girl's lashes fell. "Why do you call him 
'poor'?" she asked, in return. 

*'I have compassion for any man who is at the 
mercy of a dancing sprite of a girl," retorted Miss 
Eugenia, tartly. 

**Aunt Eugeniar gasped the girl. '* At my mercyr 

*'Well, isn't he — ^in a business way?" 

**0h — B, business way." 

The girl's voice flattened. She rose, picked up 
the ball of wool, and deposited it in her aunt's unpro- 
testing lap. At the same moment she glanced down 
over the lawn toward the road. For an instant she 
looked. Then she straightened suddenly. 

''There's a car turning in," she said, in a curious 
voice. She walked to the screened door and opened 
it. "I won't stay." 

"Theodora, come back!" said Miss Eugenia, thor- 
oughly exasperated. "I refuse to entertain that idi- 
otic Darcy boy again!" 

"This isn't the Darcy boy," said Theodora. 
"Don't ask me to stay, dear. I — can't. This is 
some one you like. It's — Sterling." 
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CHAPTER III 

MISS EUGENIA'S face was flushed, her serene 
eyes held a look of concern, her position bolt 
upright in her chair gave a hint of disturbance. 
As Sterling Ames came up the steps she removed 
her gold-rimmed spectacles and surveyed him steadily. 

Engage Miss Eugenia in the discussion of a burn- 
ing public question, recount for her the history of 
a war in the Par East, and she yawned in spirit if 
too polite to do so in the flesh. But show Miss 
Eugenia a neglected child, and she ached to feed it, 
clothe it, wash it — ^most of all to wash it. Touch 
by so much as the tip of a spent arrow the well- 
being of the beloved child of her heart, and Miss 
Eugenia became transformed into an unreasoning, 
primitive feminine creature ready to slay and be 
slain in the defense of her own. 

"Sterling," said she, without rising, without pre- 
amble, ''something has upset Theodora.'' 

Ames looked down at her for a moment in si- 
lence. Then he turned, glanced toward the crump- 
pled pillows of the swing, toward the dog standing 
doubtfully before the screened door. 

'*I thought I saw her here," he said. 

**You did see her here. She's just gone in," 
voltmteered Miss Eugenia, and stopped short. 
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Ames glanced toward her qtiickly. Then he sat 
down upon the swing. 

There was a massiveness about Ames which man- 
aged by a narrow margin to escape clumsiness. 
Looking at Ames at thirty-six, one inevitably saw 
him as he must have been at sixteeh, going into 
the Works **at the foot," fighting his way upward 
grimly, relentlessly, resistlessly. The marks of the 
struggle were unalterably upon him — ^at the comers 
of the eyes, in the line of the mouth, in the touch 
of gray upon the thick, brown hair. But these were 
not worn as scars taken in a losing cause. There 
was a set to the fine head which belied any thought 
of stooping to a yoke. These were the stains of 
battle upon a victor. There was a splendid vigor, 
a direct force to the man which had trampled a 
steady course toward an unchanging goal. Self- 
made, undoubtedly, and dose to the soil, but un- 
flinchingly made in a crucible that would have 
seared the life out of a lesser man; close to the soil in 
the free, open sense of honest living and upright 
thinking. 

''Well, I'm waiting," said Ames. 

** Waiting for what?" demanded Miss Eugenia. 

''For what you are going to teU me," said Ames. 
He looked over at Miss Eugenia with a smile, and 
in spite of herself Miss Eugenia somewhat relaxed. 

"She's taken a sudden notion to go away," she 
said. 

"Since when?" 

"Since this morning." 

Ames picked up a pillow, examined its chintz pat- 
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tem with care. "That's youth," said he. "That's 
nature." 

"It's nothing of the sort," said Miss Eugenia, 
with a touch of asperity. "Theodora is no weather- 
cock. She's a home girl." 

"Perhaps she's had an overdose of home," sug- 
gested Ames; "and every one is away just now. 
There isn't much other young life about." 

"There is altogether too much young life about," 
returned Miss Eugenia. "That Darcy infant is 
eternally underfoot. Robert sweeps him off the 
porch at early cleaning, and I leave him here nights 
when I lock up. He doesn't seem to realize that he 
has a home." 

"Jim Darcy's boy?" said Ames. "I hadn't heard 
about him. He's new, isn't he? Is it to escape him 
that she's going away?" 

"She wotdd as soon go away to escape a bald- 
headed baby," said Miss Eugenia. She paused. 
"Sterling," said she, "I've a bone to pick with you." 

"Go ahead," said Ames. 

"Well, something over at the oflSce this morning 
troubled the child," said Miss Eugenia. 

"Did she tell you what it was?" asked Ames. 

"I — gathered that it was partly Miss Beach," 
said Miss Eugenia, dryly. She adjusted her spec- 
tacles and took up her knitting. 

"Miss Beach!" ejaculated Ames. "What tmder 
the sun — " He stopped abruptly. "Miss Beach 
understands her work," he said, after a pause. "The 
beginning and the end of Miss Beadi, so far as 
we are concerned, is her usefulness to the business. 
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How Gould she possibly trouble — It couldn't have 
been Miss Beach." 

Miss Eugenia, knitting busily, preserved a silence 
which spoke. After a moment Ames rose, paced 
across the porch, stooped to touch the dog's head. 
When he came back it was to stop before Miss 
Eugenia, both hands thrust down into the pockets 
of his coat. 

"I think Miss Trevor is right about going away," 
said he, deliberately. 

Miss Eugenia looked up over her spectacles. **We 
have only been home a week," said she, quietly, 
*'and until to-day she has been radiant. What did 
you say to her. Sterling?" 

For an instant of silence they looked at each other. 

' * I ?" hesitated Ames. * * I was probably too blunt. 
But she seemed — ^much as usual — afterward." 

''And yet you've come out here to-day," said Miss 
Eugenia, placidly returning to her knitting, **busy 
a man as you are, to see whether she is really — 
much as usual." She paused. "Sterling, you are 
not wholly frank with me." 

"I came out to show her a more detailed map," 
said Ames. 

"Maps!" said Miss Eugenia. "Stuff and non- 
sense!" 

There followed a silence which lengthened un- 
duly. 

"Well," said Ames, "perhaps I've not been — 
wholly frank. I admit that. One can't always 
afford to be frank. And with you. Miss Trevor, 
it isn't essential. Where she is concerned you seem 
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to get tilings — ^by wireless." He stood a moment 
in silence. '*Wi]l you let her go away?" he asked 
then, abruptly. 

"Why should she go away?" returned Miss Eu- 
genia. ''Everything in the world to make her 
happy here — ^the house, the garden, two cars, her 
horse, that dog," with a nod toward the door, "the 
business, Mildred next door, me, you, a climate that 
cannot be rivaled in the summer-time — " 

"Now you are not being frank," broke in Ames. 
"You talk erf climates! Why, we are discussing her 
happiness." 

"I don't insist upon the climate," protested Miss 
Eugenia. "But what about me? Can't I make her 
happy?" 

Ames shook his head. "Not enough," said he. 

"Well, then, can't — ^you?" asked Miss Eugenia, 
with a curious dr3mess in her throat, 

"No," said Ames. 

There was a pause. 

"Don't you see," said Ames, presently, "that 
she's never been away from us, has never known 
what it meant to be free from us? We have been 
always there in the background, and by being al- 
ways there we — otir wishes — ^have come to loom too 
large. In order to let her get a true sense of per- 
spective, it is up to us to be — ^rubbed out." 

"Rubbed out!" echoed Miss Eugenia, with her 
heart in her voice. "Rubbed out of Theodora's — 
life? Usf Sterling, you can't mean that we have 
harmed the child? Why, we would lie down and 
die for her!" 
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"We can't trade upon that fact to estabKsh a 
claim, can we," said Ames, steadily — "our devotion 
so great a thing that she shall be weighed down under 
the burden of it?" He paused. **She is twenty- 
two. She has never seen much of women or of — 
men. She needs life." 

*'The child would be forlorn without us," pro- 
tested Miss Eugenia. 

**Then she'd come back," said Ames, quickly. 
'* Think what it would mean to have her come back 
— ^gladly — ^because she wished to!" 

Miss Eugenia blinked. "Where shotild she go?" 
she asked, weakly. "Arabia, Patagonia — ^pestilence, 
cannibals, fleas?" 

Ames smiled. "It isn't a question of n^les," 
said he. "Over the way would do. It's the spirit 
of the going." 

"What about the business?" 

"The business will pull along," said Ames. "I'll 
take care of that." Suddenly he stooped and held 
out his hand. "You and I have never talked of this 
before. Miss Trevor, but for most of her life it has 
been — all for Dora — ^with you, hasn't it?" said he. 
"Well, for four years, ever since Mr. Trevor's death, 
it has been — eJl for Dora — ^with me. She's the 
business. It's for her that I'm working more than 
for myself — ^much more than for myself — " Miss 
Eugenia's heart stirred at the tenderness in his 
voice. "I think you have known this, Miss Trevor. 
And now we are going to shake hands on it, aren't 
we? We are going to see that she — gets the best?" 

Miss Eugenia looked up at him blindly. "John 
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Sterling," said she, using unconsciously her dead 
brother's name for him, *'John Sterling — " 

But she did not finish. She laid her hand in his, 
and for a moment he held it warmly clasped, then 
released it. Turning away, he stood looldng down 
over the stretch of green lawn, both hands thrust 
down as before into the pockets of his coat. 

The screen door clicked, opened, and Theodora, 
in a white gown, carrying a rose-lined parasol, came 
down the porch toward them slowly. 

She nodded to Ames. *'I am going over to Mil- 
dred's," she said to her aimt. 

Miss Eugenia gathered herself together. ''Ster- 
ling has brought out a map to show you," said 
she. 

"Mr. Ames won't mind if I do not look at it,'* 
returned Theodora. "I'm rather tired of maps. 
I'm taking a vacation." 

"So your aimt has been telling me," said Ames, 
promptly. "It's a great idea. When are you 
going?" 

"Going?" echoed Theodora, a little blankly. 

"You are going away, aren't you?" 

"Why, yes — I'm — I'm rather thinking of going 
away," said Theodora, "with — with Mildred." 

"Miss Trevor and I have been discussing it," said 
Ames. "I tell her that little girls need holidays." 

"Little girls," echoed Theodora, once more. "Am 
I so Uttle?" 

Ames stretched out his hand, smilingly measured 
from the top of the bright head to a point upon the 
sleeve of his coat. "They do come higher," said he. 
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Theodora flushed, drew back, bit her lip, said 
nothing. 

''Where are you and Mrs. EflBngham going?" pur- 
sued Ames. 

''They are opening the Shanty," said Theodora, 
"out on the lake shore, you know. I may go with 
them for the week-end." 

"For the week-end," said Ames. "That's no 
hoUday." 

"What do you call a holiday, then?" said Theo- 
dora, prodding the rug with the tip of her parasol. 

"A month, six weeks, two months," said Ames. 
"There's no reason you shouldn't. We can reserve 
the right to break in if we need you. But I don't 
think we shall need you." 

"Oh, don't you?" said Theodora, coolly. She 
tilted her chin. "With me away would you look — 
relieved — at people?" 

"I don't quite get that, Miss Trevor," said Ames, 
his eyes steady on the flushed little face. 

"I think I'd rather you wouldn't get it," said 
Theodora, suddenly gentle. "I'm keyed up to- 
day, somehow. I'm villainous. I'll work it off on 
poor Mildred." She whirled, walked to the steps, 
opened the rose-lined parasol. For an instant she 
hesitated. Then she looked back over her shoulder, 
smiled brightly, and went down the steps. 

The two on the porch watched her down the path 
and across the flower-garden, saw her turn once and 
look back, heard her clear whistle to the dog. They 
saw his scrambling rush, the meeting, the last 
triiunphant wave of his tail before it disappeared 
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through the gate in the hedge. But this they 
neither saw nor divined — ^that under the rose-lined 
parasol the girl's face showed white and spent, and 
that she stumbled at a low stone step in the gravel 
path and nearly fell, becatise her eyes were blind 
with tears. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THROUGH the old-fashioned garden Theodora 
passed on her way up to the big house, stopping 
once to wave her parasol in response to a beckoning 
hand from Mrs. EflSngham's own window. At the 
head of the wide staircase stood Mrs. EflSngham her- 
self, wrapped in a Japanese dressing-gown. 

"Theodora," said she, "when your parents named 
you they must have foreseen me. K you were never 
a gift of God before you are one at this moment. 
Theodora, you have saved my life." 

"How?" asked Theodora, calmly. 

"Bruce is bringing a New York man to tea at 
five." Here Mrs. EflSngham laid her hand upon the 
girl's shoulder. "Theodora," she said, impressively, 
"he's a Hubert." 

"Well," said the girl, "and what of that?" 

"One of the Huberts," said Mildred. "Bruce is 
lunching him at the Club to-day. Bruce has asked 
him to visit us at the Shanty. Bruce telephoned 
me to get you over here in your prettiest frock, and 
until I saw you coming the whole thing had dropped 
completely from my mind. Theodora, I give you 
my word that I turned cold. Bruce was so very keen 
upon my getting you over. And I'm late as well. 
They are due at any moment, and look at me!" 
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*'And so I have saved your life," said Theodora. 
Leaning over, she rubbed her cheek against the satin 
shoulder of Mrs. EflSngham's blue-and-gold dressing- 
gown. **What do you want me to do, Flosshilda?" 
she asked 

"Dora, I will not be called by that odious name," 
said Mrs. Eflfingham, with spirit. "I am not figur- 
ing upon a theater program." 

**What am I to do, dear?" soothed Theodora. 

''Go down and sit on the porch," said Mrs. Eflfing- 
ham, promptly. "Make it look hospitable while I 
dash into a gown. It was my hair that delayed me." 
She bent forward her sleek coiflEure. * 'Lucie says it 
goes with the slinky clothes. If it didn't give me 
such a htmted look!" 

"I like it," said Theodora, viewing the eflFect with 
care. 

"Theodora, I feel solid layers of rock in you," 
said Mrs. Eflfingham, warmly. "I feel depths. You 
are the most dependable girl. And you do not think 
of rain and guns and scared rabbits when you look 
at me?" 

"You couldn't look like a rabbit if you tried," 
said Theodora. 

"Bruce seems rather keen upon the subject of 
this new man," said Mildred, doubtfully. "Why 
I don't know — xmless it's because he's a Hu- 
bert." 

"Get into your gown," suggested Theodora, "and 
never mind why. It's probably some business rea- 
son. Bruce isn't devoid of ancestors. He wouldn't 
care a rap about the Huberts." 
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'*No, he wouldn't, would he?" agreed Mrs. EflBng- 
ham, cheerfully. "Dora, watch me zip." 

''Zip!" echoed Theodora. 

"Something Greg taught my small daughter," 
explained Mrs. EflBngham. "Of course, I've for- 
bidden her to use it." She stopped in her progress 
down the hall and turned back toward the stair- 
case. "Dora, I'm beginning to think my brother 
Greg is a shade too lurid for Melisse. And the child 
simply hangs upon his words." 

"See if you can be down in five minutes," suggest- 
ed Theodora. 

"I'll be down in three," promised Mrs. EflBngham, 
and disappeared forthwith amid a flutter of blue-and- 
gold draperies. 

Down the staircase went Theodora, through the 
long, dim drawing-room and out between the wide- 
standing glass doors which led to the north terrace. 
A view of the distant Lake and intervening woodland 
had determined the location of the big, outdoor, 
brick-floored living-room, furnished in wicker, strewn 
with Eastern rugs, glowing with flower-filled stone 
jars, which to the EflBnghams was simply "the 
porch." Theodora, glancing down over the terraces, 
saw two figiures in the distance — a. child in a pink 
frock digging in a pansy-bed, a dog close beside her. 
Her eyes dwelt tenderly upon the two for a moment, 
then lifted to the marvelous blue of the far-oil 
gleaming Lake and there rested. 

Prom her early childhood the Lake had spelled 
romance to Theodora. She had Uved beside it, in 
it, upon it through long, hot summers. She had seen 
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it playful, wrathful, peaceful, had beheld it gray, 
green, blue, smooth as a ball-room floor, rough with 
waves under a winter gale. 

The Lake, to Theodora, was the friendly medium 
through which fortune had come to her. lis freight- 
ers carried her ore. Its strength was at her service, 
without toll so far as the God-given water was con- 
cerned. And the Lake was more than this to Theo- 
dora. Over it the girl felt that the ship of her heart 
would one day sail. The dream had come repeat- 
edly, in varjdng forms, but always there was the 
Lake with the heart's ship sailing, always there 
was the [hush, the waiting, the tremulous fear, the 
rapturous certainty. 

The spirit of the dream brushed her with its wing 
even to-day as she looked. Some of the exaltation 
of it was reflected in her quiet face, in the poise of the 
still, straight figure. Some of its glory lay in her 
eyes as the sound of a step made her turn. But the 
shimmering vision vanished before the sight of a 
man's figure standing in the wide doorway. For an 
instant there was left for Theodora a sense of loss 
for which this usurping presence was to blame, but 
the instant of irritation died in its turn before the 
pause of arrested attention with which every woman 
for the first tim^aced Hubert. 

The immediate impression was of tmusual height, 
the next of quite extraordinary good looks. In 
every case these were invariable. Beyond these the 
impressions slanted off according to the individual 
temperament — admiration frank or concealed, curi- 
osity, dawning interest in the young women; ad- 
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miration, regret for the past, concern for the future 
in the mothers of the yoimg women. 

At college Hubert had missed being voted the 
best-looking man of his class. With the acuteness 
of boys concerning one of their fellows, a new term 
had been found and fitted to Hubert. He had 
figured in the list as the most ' * utilitarian ' ' man, to the 
mystification of various interested sisters and atmts, 
who received from it a mixed impression of efficiency 
and imorthodox religion, and who, in spite of general 
mistiness, resented the term hotly and tmerringly as 
one of reproach. 

'*I beg your pardon," said Hubert now, his grave 
eyes upon Theodora. ''Effingham told me to make 
myself at home. I had no idea there would be any 
one here. Do you allow intruders upon your bal- 
cony?" 

"It isn't a balcony," disclaimed Theodora, ''and 
it isn't mine. You are Mr. Hubert of New York, 
are you not?" 

For an instant he looked at her without speaking. 

"A Spanish girl, a French girl wotild never have 
asked that question," he said then. "It is typically 
American — so downright, so straightforward, so like 
a clear country without mist. It — shatters the sit- 
uation." 

"I was not aware," said Theodora, "that there 
was any situation to shatter." 

"An accident, then! Suppose I gather up the 
pieces," said Hubert. "My asking, for instance, 
whether or not you are Mrs. Effingham is the first 
step toward — repairing the damage." 
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"How?" asked Theodora. 

"You are Mrs. EflBngham; you are not Mrs. 
EflBngham. Either possibility might prove to be — 
delightful. And if you are not Mrs. EflBngham, who 
are you? That opens up a vast area of speculation.'* 
He paused. "As a matter of fact, you are not Mrs. 
EflBngham, are you?" he added. 

"I dare not move or speak," said Theodora, de- 
murely, "for fear of further breakage." 

"As a matter of fact, you are Miss Trevor of Lake 
City, are you not?" 

Theodora had been prodding a rug with the tip 
of her parasol, but at this her eyes came up to his 
own. There was a brief silence. Then Theodora 
moved to a chair and sat down. 

"Bruce must have been more communicative with 
you than usual," she remarked. 

"He mentioned you as a friend of his wife's," 
returned Hubert, coming forward toward her slowly. 
"Also probably because he knew me to be rather 
interested in — ^iron," he added, with the deliberate 
pause before the important word, which was his 
custom. 

"Lx>n!" repeated Theodora. Then she sat up 
straight in her chair. "How are you interested in 
iron?" she asked. 

"Only from the outside," said Hubert. Pulling 
forward a chair, he sat down. "I'm not a practical 
iron man. I inherited just enough money to keep 
me from being anything in particular, and not enough 
to make me anything in particular. I've fallen be- 
tween two stools, you see. And I've come to Lake 
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City to climb up a new one/' he ended, smiling 
gravely. 

"An iron one?" asked Theodora, a little tn-eath- 
lessly. 

'*If it is nicely upholstered," ccmceded Hubert. 

There was for Theodora an element of the un- 
usual about Hubert. There was repose, for one 
thing. In speech, in movement there was no sug- 
gestion of haste. Ever3rthing was deliberate, mold- 
ed, finished, Himdreds of years had gone toward 
the making of his manner, which was really the 
essence of simplicity. She received an impression 
of race. Behind him she felt generations of gentle- 
men. And his greatest charm lay in the fact that 
he seemed imconscious of these things. 

''I'm afraid all of ours are plain," she said, **but 
I believe they carry a full ornamental line of stools — 
gilded — ^at the Lake City Steel Company." 

'*H'm. The Lake City Steel Company. A com- 
petitor?" said Hubert. 

**It's odd that you shouldn't have heard of it, 
that Bruce shouldn't have mentioned it," said Theo- 
dora. "If he told you of me — The Lake City 
Steel Company is a much larger object than I am." 

For an instant Hubert looked at her in silence. 
"But I have heard of it," he said then. 

"I beg your pardon," said Theodora. "I under- 
stood otherwise." She paused, and then looked at 
him quickly under the spin: of a sudden thought. 
"Mr. Hubert, have you any connection whatever 
with the Lake City 6teel Company?" she asked, 
briefly. 
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"I have not," said Hubert. 

For a moment their eyes held. Then Theodora 
sank back in her chair. "You will think me absurd, 
of course," she said, with a breathless little laugh, 
"but we are rather like people in a besieged city, 
just now, who jump at a firecracker. You must for- 
give that question. Put it down to — nerves." 

"The little explosion seems to have cleared the 
air," said Hubert. "I have never before been called 
a firecracker — still — Do you mind my saying. 
Miss Trevor, that I am finding you rather an intense 
yotmg person?" 

"Oh, but we are not discussing me," said Theo- 
dora, quickly. 

"Only by way of passing to a safer topic," said 
Hubert. * * Do you know it is very unusual, it is very 
American — a girl in charge of a business like yoiu^." 

"Mr. Ames is in charge of the business," said 
Theodora. "I am only a figurehead." 

"Indeed?" said Hubert. "Of course, I'm vague 
about it. I caught a vision of you in a private 
office with 'Keep Out' and a hand pointing away. 
But it must be a tremendous load for a girl to carry. 
I don't wonder that there are nerves. I don't won- 
da: that there are fiery hatreds in this life-giving 
matter of competition. That's to be expected tmder 
the circumstances. It's pure feminine." 

"It's pure human," said Theodora. "Feminine! 
You ought to meet Mr. Carrington." 

"I should like to," said Hubert. "Mr. Carring- 
ton, I take it, is ready to dd this Lake City St^l 
Company in the eye?" 
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Theodora glanced up with a slow smile. "Were 
you bom in New Hampshire, Mr. Hubert?" said she. 

**Some of New Hampshire has survived," admitted 
Hubert, ''although I have lived most of my life in 
New York. Will you let me smoke?" He paused 
with the silver case in his hand. ''Perhaps you will 
join me?" he added. 

'*A Spanish girl, a French girl might," said Theo- 
dora. 

'*0h, but some Americans do," protested Hubert. 
**Don't prove to be provincial, I beg." 

Theodora raised her eyes to the blue above them. 
**If my aunt could hear you!" said she. 

"I am glad it is an aunt," said Hubert, deliber- 
ately, "for I have an unfailing method with aunts." 

"Evolved from a wide experience," put in Theo- 
dora, "in Prance, Spain, New Hampshire, and New 
York. There is a different atmosphere in the Middle 
West, you know." 

"H'm — ^yes. Plenty of smoke," said Hubert. 

"Which does not obscure our vision," said Theo- 
dora. "And my particular aunt is equipped with 
spectacles," she added. Then she stood up. "I won- 
der what on earth is keeping Mildred," she said. 

Hubert glanced at her quickly and stood up also. 
"You are finding me — dull?" said he. 

"I am finding you far from Middle Western," said 
Theodora, glancing beyond him down the porch. 

"Remember my point of view," said Hubert. 
"To me that may not seem uncomplimentary. You 
are finding me too informal, too — ^personal, per- 
haps?" 
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"I am merely looking in vain for Mildred," said 
Theodora. 

*'0h, you are entirely safe. Reserves approach 
from the rear," said Hubert, briefly. 

Theodora whirled. Toiling up the last terrace 
were two figures — a child in a smocked pink frock, 
a dog close beside her. 

"I'm pretty dirty!'* called the child, cheerftilly, 
while still at some distance. "Hello, Dora dear! I 
love Jock. I wish he was my dog. He was under 
the hammock when the rope broke. He's nice to 
fall on." 

Miss EflBngham, aged eight, wore upon the top 
of her rusty-brown head a pink butterfly bow which 
was much awry. Her frock was torn. Her rosy 
face was wreathed in smiles. Her plump, bare knees 
looked suspiciotisly green. She was utterly sure of 
her welcome. At her first view of Hubert, however, 
the smiles went out. She stood still. She hesitated. 
Thenshewaveda swift surreptitioushand to Theodora. 

"What is it, old girl?" said Theodora, from the 
edge of the porch. 

"The man!" returned Miss EflBngham, in a pierc- 
ing whisper. She waved once more the swift hand. 
She looked aggrieved. "I can't come up there if 
there are men bothering. Look at my frock! Zip 
down here, Dora dear. I specially picked you some 
of my purples." 

"Thanks, Melisse," said Theodora, "I'll be glad 
to zip down." 

"What a positive yoxmg person!" murmured 
Hubert. "And what an extraordinary name!" 
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But Theodora did not hear him. She was al- 
ready haK-way down the terrace. For a moment 
he stood looldng after her, his dark eyes somber 
under drooped lids. Then his mouth tightened. 

"Damn the child!" said Hubert. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE Shanty was a low, rambling structure set 
far out upon a rocky headland of the lake- 
shore, built of shingle, flanked at one end by a huge 
square veranda, and at the other by a series of dress- 
ing-rooms from which steps led down to the bath- 
ing-beach below. 

Life at the Shanty was Mrs. EflBngham's idea of 
primitive simplicity. Out of doors this meant a 
stable, a garage, a boat-house, and beside the tennis- 
courts a pavilion under a striped awning, where tea 
and pretty much everything else were served on hot 
afternoons. 

Indoors it meant chintz guest-rooms, a paneled 
music-room, new books, old mahogany, daily con- 
signments of flowers from the gardens at home, 
driftwood for the fireplaces, electric toasters and 
chafing-dishes, and upon Mrs. Effingham's own 
dressing-table an array of gold-stoppered bottles and 
jars that might have satisfied a Marie Antoinette 
fretting over the non-arrival of her rosewood w^- 
cessaire on that hapless flight to Metz. 

Here at the Shanty Mrs. Effingham entertained 
lavishly, continuously, extraordinarily well. Among 
the young married women of Lake City hers was a 
niche sittiated at the very apex of the social pinnacle, 
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There were others who were as pretty and young, 
many who were as rich, a few who were as gifted in 
the social sense; but of the others none managed 
to combine all of these qualities, together with the 
fine discrimination, the knowing when and where 
to draw the line, which Mrs. EflSngham possessed in 
so marked a degree. 

"I hear Mildred is introducing a new man," said 
Mrs. Willie Ashford, swooping down upon Miss 
Eugenia Trevor at a committee meeting. **A 
Hubert, they tell me. Of course, if a Hubert hap- 
pens to catapult into Lake City in the summer- 
time he lands upon Mildred's front doorstep. That's 
Mildred's luck. I'm driving out there for the tennis 
this afternoon. Shall I give your love to Theo- 
dora?" 

"Stop a bit and breathe. Amy," suggested Miss 
Trevor. ** Theodora and Mr. Hubert came in to 
see me this morning." 

**0h," said Mrs. Ashford, her mouth frankly open. 
"He drove Theodora in?" 

"Theodora drove him in," said Miss Eugenia. 

"Doesn't he know how to drive?" pounced Mrs. 
Ashford. "They tell me that he looks like a poet 
with his hair cut. I suppose a great deal of Mildred's 
success comes through Bruce being so close to Mr. 
Amory. And did you find the new man so remark- 
ably attractive, Miss Trevor?" 

"I found him remarkably tall," said Miss Eu- 
genia, dryly. "And now tell me about the plumb- 
ing for the Girl's Trade School, Amy. I am more 
interested in pltmibers just now than I am in men," 
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There was no effort about life at the Shanty, no 
hurry, no strain. It was all pleasantly casual. In 
the mornings there was usually tennis and a dip in 
the Lake. In the afternoons a scattering, a rest, a 
drive perhaps, more tennis when the shadows length- 
ened, followed by a late dinner, music, and the in- 
variable bridge. 

It was a house in which formality found no resting- 
place, in which the conventions were followed in 
spirit but not in letter, in which people found them- 
selves inevitably upon an intimate footing in an 
astonishingly short space of time. Especially was 
this the case when upon the side of one person there 
was deliberate design, and upon that of another 
amused recognition of it. As Mrs. Effingham com- 
plained to her husband upon the eighth day of Hu- 
bert's stay with them, ''He trails Theodora." 

"Well," said EflSngham, ''and what of that? So 
does Greg." 

Mrs. Effingham shrugged, wrinkled her forehead. 

''Exactly what do you mean by — trailing?" said 
EflSngham. "Flirting, making love?" 

"Oh no," returned Mildred. "But he's always 
there, you know, at her elbow — ^handing tea, raising 
parasols, looking dreamy — ^you know the kind of 
thing — trailing. ' ' 

"Looking dreamy is his stock in trade," said 
EflSngham. "He'd look dreamy at the salt-cellar. 
He can't help it. He's built that way." 

"Do you like him, Bruce?" asked Mrs. EflSngham. 

"Oh, well enough. But here's the point. I need 
him. He may be useful." 
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'•How?" 

''In a deal," said EflBngham, briefly, and dismissed 
the subject. 

Almost every day people came out from town, and 
every day and all day, except the Saturdays, Effing- 
ham spent in town. 

It was understood that Effingham "worked" as 
those who were dose to Henry T. Amory were known 
to work. It was understood that EflBngham had 
come in the last year or so to be Henry T. Amory's 
right-hand man, his most able and trusted lieuten- 
ant. It was beginning to be known in Lake City 
that Effingham's had been the brain which conceived 
the I. G. R. merger, and that Henry T. had actually 
clapped him on the back after its consimimation 
and had invited him to limcheon. 

"Bruce's hair shows it," complained Mrs. EflBng- 
ham to-day. "It's like the bridge that burned up 
because of sparks from the engine. Theodora, never 
marry a man with a brain." 

Here young Colfax bent his sleek head forward for 
Theodora's inspection. 

"Theodora, I'm a safe bet," said he. "I blush at 
the publicity, but let them gape." 

"Huh!" said Melisse, swinging her legs in dis- 
gust. "You'd do for Gertie BUss. She's ten. 
She's got two sweethearts, first and second. They 
don't know it, though." 

"Tell Miss Bliss from me that it's the thing this 
year to let 'em know it. Have you a sweetheart, 
Melisse?" asked her imcle, anxiously. 

"I have my eyes and ears open for a good-looking 
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boy," admitted Melisse, sincerely. *'De Witt has 
got the most cuffs at our school. But he's freddy," 
she added, clear eyes raised to the gay, blue ones 
above her. 

''We cross off De Witt," said Colfax. **But about 
Theodora, now. You seem to be generally posted, 
my dear. Has Theodora a sweetheart?" 

Melisse swung her legs doubtfully, grew red, slid 
one hand into Theodora's. ** She's got a bimch," 
she said, sturdily. 

''Melisae!" interjected her mother, weakly. 

"Keep out of this, Mil," said Colfax. *'We have 
the infant mind under the scalpel. Enimierate, my 
dear." 

''Well, there's Jim Darcy," began Melisse, "and 
there's you, and there's — " Here she paused, shot 
a swift, defiant glance across the porch toward 
Hubert, and swallowed hard. Suddenly turning, she 
flung both arms about Theodora's neck. "But I 
like the big man best," she cried, half sobbing. 

"There, Greg," said Mrs. Effingham, exasperated, 
"I hope you are satisfied." 

"By Jove, who is the big man?" ejaculated Col- 
fax, staring. 

Hubert stood up. "Suppose we have a set or so 
before the others arrive, Colfax?" said he. "It 
may put you in form." 

"I'm on," said Colfax. "Drag me in chains. 
I'm the bounding and butting goat for you." Here 
he stooped over Melisse. "I say, old scout," he 
whispered, "will chocolates help?" 

Over the child's head his blue eyes met Theodora's 
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squarely. "Anybody but Hubert, hang him!" he 
growled, and flung off down the porch after that 
gentleman's white figure. 

For a space there was silence on the big veranda. 
Then Mrs. EflSngham spoke. 

"There's one thing to be said for my young 
brother, Dora," she said. "He may be embarrass- 
ing, but he's not insidious." 

"Like — any one in particular?" asked Theodora, 
idly, resting her cheek upon the child's hair. 

"Oh yes. Like some one in particular," said Mrs. 
Effingham. For a brief moment she reflected. 
"You know, my dear," she said then, "that I care 
a tremendous lot about you." 

"Yes, Mildred, I know that," said Theodora, 
quietly. 

"And there's nothing quite so awful as marrying 
the wrong man," continued Mrs. Effingham. "I 
know, for I married the right one." She paused. 
"I'm sure you get my drift. Not that I think there's 
danger," she added. 

"For a person so vague, Flosshilda," said Theo- 
dora, "you are singularly ludd. I get your drift." 

"It is necessary to be vague," said Mrs. Effing- 
ham, with a nod toward the child, "for the sake of 
Mrs. Smith's grandmother. Have you and Mrs. 
Smith's grandmother a code? Like Greg, I confess 
to some curiosity, Dora, concerning the 'big man.'" 

"She's such a beguiling old lady," admitted Theo- 
dora, "that we have had our confidences." 

"Well, I should say," cried Melisse, sitting sud- 
denly up straight, "every day while she dresses for 
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dinner. A Kttle figure sits on Dora dear's bed. It's 
me. And we talk till Trudie comes." A sigh. 
*'It's lovely." She leaned back and for a long 
moment whispered to Theodora. Then she slid 
down from the girl's lap and walked over to her 
mother. *' Hasn't Dora never told you about the 
boat?" she asked, earnestly. 

''No," said Mrs. Eflfingham. 

"Well, I'll teU you, then," said MeHsse, breath- 
lessly. *'You see, it's a fairy boat, and there's a 
man in the front with the sun on his hair, and it 
looks yellow till he gets near, and then you are sus- 
prised to see that it's just a teeny bit gray. He's a 
big man. He's kind, but when you deserve it he 
can be very severe. You hate it when he looks right 
over your head. He loves dogs and little girls. 
He's really a prince, but his hands are all hard 
in the middle because he's had to work so. It's a 
pretend, you see, but I love him. And the boat 
comes nearer and nearer, and then you wake up!" 

**Indeed!" said Mrs. Eflfingham, in a curious voice. 
**Mr. Hubert has dark hair," she added. 

**He's not Mr. Hubert," cried Melisse. **He isn't 
nothing like a Mr. Hubert! This is Theodora's and 
my big man, I tell you!" 

Mrs. Eflfingham stooped, gathered the child dose, 
and kissed her swiftly. "Run along to Trudie, 
dear," she said. "And tell her there may be three 
chocolate squares to-day." 

For a space after the child had gone there was 
silence. Then Mrs. Eflfingham rose, walked over to 
Theodora, and laid her hand upon the girl's shoulder* 
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And presently the girl reached up and patted the 
hand. After an interval Mrs. Effingham spoke. 

"Don't you think it is time to dress for the ten- 
nis?" said she. 

The tennis at The Shanty this year had taken on 
the importance of a neighborhood function. It had 
come to be the thing for the people from the big 
houses along the shore to drive over to the Effing- 
ham courts and watch the play, meet friends from 
town, flirt a bit perhaps, chatter a great deal, and 
enjoy themselves generally in the easy, informal, 
neighborly Middle Western fashion — a f adiion based 
upon broad humanity, good-fellowship, whole-heart- 
ed hospitality, notable for the absence of snobbery 
and the money standard,, and capable of providing 
the most charmingly satisfactory community life, 
season in and season out, which America can pro- 
duce to-day. 

The sun had dropped behind the tree-tops of the 
grove, and the finals in the neighborhood tourna- 
ment were drawing to close when Effingham stepped 
down from his car at the bend of the driveway, sent 
it on to the garage, and turned into the path which 
led to the courts. A number of cars were parked 
in the driveway with Madam Darcy's old-fashioned 
victoria and handsome gray horses stationed some 
distance away. 

As Effingham emerged from the path his keen 
eyes swept over the scene below him — ^the perfect 
green court with its two white-dad figures, Colfax 
serving and young Darcy across the net, upon the 
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benches the silent string of pretty girls and young 
men in flannels, the people in and about the little 
pavilion standing in absorbed attention, which broke 
forth into a patter of applause at a brilUantly smash- 
ing net play — ^but neither the game nor its massed 
spectators interested Effingham. His eyes searched 
for one figure and presently found it, beyond his 
wife and Theodora, who stood beside Madam Darcy's 
chair — a. man's tall figure stretched at their feet 
upon the grassy bank. Even at the distance the 
head showed clean-cut as a cameo against the green, 
and toward it Effingham made his. leisurely way, 
lifting his hat to the smiling women, nodding to the 
men, stopping at length to bow over Madam Darcy's 
plump hand with the square-cut emerald upon its 
middle finger. 

* * Came to see my grandson lift your cup," said that 
vivacious old lady, in a loud whisper. 

''Good work," said Effingham. "Couid you man- 
age to poke the supine gentleman at your feet with 
your little parasol. Madam Darcy?" 

**I could," returned that lady, briefly, whereupon 
she poked with so much hearty good will that Hu- 
bert sat up straight on the instant. Over Madam 
Darcy*s shoulder he beheld EflBngham's raised finger. 

Until the courts were well behind them neither 
man spoke. Then Hubert pulled out his silver case 
and lighted a cigarette. 

"And who," he inqtiired, in his leisurely fashion, 
"is the flighty old girl with the red wig?" 

"Madam Darcy," said Eflfingham, shortly. "Best- 
hearted old lady in the world." 
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''Long on muscle as well, I should say/' remarked 
Hubert. *'She almost punctured my ribs, by Jove. 
What's the meaning of all the mystery, Effingham?" 

"There's no mystery," said Effingham, "but 
something has just happened in town. An acci- 
dent at Trevor's. The first accoimt had it one man 
killed, two badly hurt, and one of the two — ^Ames. 
The next report was less complete — no one killed, 
three hurt, no names obtainable, It was telephoned 
to us under difficulties, of course. They threw out 
a man a short time ago for attempting to lift their 
figures." 

"A man — of yours?" asked Hubert. 

"Well — a man working in the interest of Lake 
City Steel," said Effingham. 

"And since Mr. Amory is Lake City Steel — " 

"Even between ourselves, Hubert, that fact need 
not be stated," said Effingham, shortly. "Now 
about Ames. If Ames has been blown up and — 
eliminated — it will change the entire situation." 

"Has Miss Trevor heard?" asked Hubert, glanc- 
ing sidewise. 

"She has not." 

"They may have telephoned her — " 

"She wouldn't be watching a tennis game if they 
had," rettuTied Effingham. "And they are not 
likely to do that until the worst is over. Did she 
take you to the Works this morning?" 

"No," said Hubert. "I spoke of it, but there 
was no Desult. I couldn't press the point, of course. 
Queer people— women. I speak on authority," he 
added. 
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Eflfingham glanced at him and then away. * ' Well, 
here's your chance," said he, shortly. 

''By Jove, it looks like it," said Hubert. "What 
happened — exactly ?" 

''The usual thing, the ghastly, unavoidable thing," 
said Eflfingham. "They were pouring. She must 
have blown up." 

"H'm," said Hubert. "What are you going to 
do?" 

"Tell Dora, poor girl," said Eflfingham. 

"When?" 

"Now. After I've told her it will be up to you. 
You might wait here. She will cut through this 
path on her way to the garage." 

"One moment, Eflfingham. Do you know this — 
Amas?" 

"I've seen him at the Club," said Eflfingham. 
"Don't know him personally." 

"What sort is he?" asked Hubert. 
'Fine chap, they say. Straight as a die." 
'I mean — to look at," said Hubert, 
'dean -cut -looking chap enough. Fine head. 
Why?" 

"Er — a big man?" pursued Hubert. 

"Powerful -looking cuss. Well, yes — ^you'd call 
him big." 

"Er — ^indeed," said Hubert. "And what, exact- 
ly, do you intend to tell Miss Trevor?" 

"That there has been an accident, of course, with 
three men reported hurt. What should I tell her?" 

"I mean about — ^Ames," said Hubert. "Will you 
mention him as being one of the three?" 
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*'I think so," said Eflfingham. "It came pretty 
straight. She will have to hear sooner or later. 
Why ? Any particular reason for suppressing Ames ?' ' 

"No reason," said Hubert. 

"Look here, Hubert. Do you think I'm going to 
be rough with the girl? What are you driving at?" 

"Nothing," said Hubert. "I'm merely asking — 
in order that I may follow your lead. What will 
she do? Faint? Have hysterics?" 

"I've told you once what she will do," said Eflfing- 
ham. "She'll get there. She can't go in alone at 
this time of day — ^and to — ^to that — ^I'm tied here 
doing the genial host and presenting infernal cups. 
So you go in to town with her, you see. You're on 
the spot. You're handy. Do you get me?" 

"Hadn't I better go with you now," said Hubert, 
"and live up to my r^e of general utility. I don't 
want my part in it to be studied, you Imow, or to 
create any effect of being dragged in by the heels. 
She may not cut through here." 

Eflfingham glanced back over his shoulder. "She 
won't be noticing your part, studied or spontane- 
ous," said he, dryly. "And she will cut through 
here, I tell you. I know the girl, you see. This is 
the shortest way." 
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CHAPTER VI 

PACING up and down the path during the in- 
terval, Hubert finished his cigarette, Kghted 
another, pitched it away. Some consideration of 
the thing to say and the way to say it passed through 
his^mind, to be rejected in favor of the natural out- 
growth of the moment. His eyes were fixed upon 
the point at which Effingham had disappeared, and 
presently there came into view two figures — ^Theo- 
dora in her white gown, Effingham dose behind 
her. 

At the first glimpse of her face Hubert moved aside 
in the narrow path, for no one was more expert than 
Hubert at fitting a manner to a mood. She flashed 
by him without a glance. Ten steps down the path 
she began to run. Behind her hurried the two men. 

''By Jove!" exclaimed Hubert, after a moment. 
''By Jove! I believe the girl's oflE her head. There's 
a numb look about her." 

"It's an uncomfortable business," said .Effing- 
ham. "She's had a blow. And I've been feeling 
like a damned executioner with a conscience. I 
think, Hubert, you'd better hold off for a time — er 
— drop business temporarily. This isn't the glad, 
golden occasion it promised to be. I can't quite use 
Theodora under stress like this to ftuther a deal." 
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Hubert glanced sidewise. "And Henry T.?" he 
asked. 

"Mr. Amory is human," said EflSngham. 

*'Perhaps/' said Hubert. "After business hours." 

But Effingham was not attending. He was frown- 
ing steadily at the path before them. 

"By George! I believe I'll go to town with the 
girl myself," burst forth Effingham, presently. 

"No, you won't," said Hubert, qtdckly. "You 
can't. You're having a party. Suppose, then, that 
I agree to — drop business temporarily?" 

"If you agree to that, go ahead," said Effingham. 
"Perhaps you're human yourself — after business 
hours, Hubert. Here's a coat of my wife's. She 
will drive like thunder. See that she wears it." 

At the garage they found Theodora seated at the 
wheel of her car. "Is the Shore Road in use again, 
Bruce?" said she. 

"As far as Stony Beach," rettuned Effingham. 
"There's a bad stretch there. You'd better take 
the long road in. Hubert goes with you, Dora." 

The girl glanced toward them vaguely. "It isn't 
in the least necessary," said she. "All right below, 
Shannon?" 

"I'd best tighten the emergency. Miss Trevor," 
said Shannon, appearing from an oily obscurity. 

His words were lost in the whir of the engine. 
Hubert swung himself up on the nmning-board and 
over the side of the car. Effingham stood aside. 
Shannon grinned and scratched his head. 

Down the driveway they flashed, past the row of 
parked cars, past Madam Darcy's grays, between 
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parallel lines of poplars on the straight stretch to 
the entrance-gate, and out upon the highroad. As 
a willing horse settles into its stride did the motor 
take to the highroad. 

\ Hubert never forgot those two drives to Lake City 
with Theodora. In the brilliant morning there had 
been easy progress, a sense of opportunity, more than 
a hint of a moimting mutual interest in the quick 
talk between them. In the growing dusk there was 
silence, strain, speed — speed which ever increased as 
the car roared on. Hubert never quite managed to 
lose the picture of Theodora which that second drive 
stamped upon his brain — ^the small, bare hands on 
the wheel, the slim, quick feet in their buckled white 
slippers, the close coil of the yellow hair at the nape 
of the neck, the pure profile, the folded lips, the still 
mask of the lovely young face. Once he essayed a 
remonstrance as the speed increased. He stretched 
out a tentative hand toward the wheel. 

''Don't!" said he. ''It isn't safe." 

"I can let you out at Tivoli," said the girl, sharply. 

"That's unkind," said Hubert. 

"Oh, I know it, I know it!" cried Theodora, 
"But don't you see, can't you imagine what I am 
feeling ? Men hurt, perhaps killed — perhaps killed — 
And I — ^responsible!" 

"Oh, but that is folly," said Hubert. "An ex- 
plosion like this is something no company can fore- 
see or prevent. The men go in with their eyes open. 
They take their chance." 

But Theodora did not answer. Hubert doubted 
whether she had heard. The car tore on — ^past 
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Tivoli, past Aningdean, past Stony Beach, even 
past warning signs and red lanterns here, boring its 
way straight through the long stretch of road tinder 
repair, and at length into the wide sweep of the 
city botdevard at its end. Not tintil then did Theo- 
dora speak. She seemed to become aware of Hubert 
only at intervals. 

"We saved eight miles by that," she said. 

This time it was Hubert who did not answer. 
He sat bareheaded, immaculate in his white clothes, 
a frown between the black eyebrows, the dark eyes 
somber tmder half -closed lids. Occasionally he 
glanced sidewise at the girl beside him. 

They crossed the tracks at the Junction, turned 
into a side-street which ended in a rough lane be- 
tween tall, smoke-blackened brick buildings, lighted 
within, which sent forth a vibrant roar of activity 
into the deepening night. Before the dark mass of 
the smaller office structure, set apart from the others 
in the dndery yard, Theodora stopped her car. 

There was no confusion about the yard. Every- 
thing seemed as usual. Without a word or a back- 
ward glance the girl ran up the ffight of wooden 
steps, through the little hall, and stood still before 
another door. For an instant here she covered her 
eyes with one hand. She was sobbing now, soft- 
ly, without tears, without consciousness of herself. 
Everything was merged in the overmastering fear. 
Life stood still tmtil this last door should be opened, 
and yet the instant of saving doubt seemed better 
than the possible realization. 

She opened the door. The first glance within 
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showed her Ames seated at a big desk, working be- 
neath a green-shaded electric lamp. For a brief in- 
stant Theodora stood motionless in the doorway. 
Then she went into the room, closed the door softly 
behind her, and leaned back against it. 

At the sotmd Ames turned his head. For a mo- 
ment he looked at the girl, and Theodora, a drooping 
little figure in Mrs. EflSngham's brilliant, frivolous 
coat of Chinese embroidery, looked back at Ames. 
For the moment defenses were down. Then the 
man stood up abruptly. 

"Theodora!" he said. And then again on a 
hushed note, "Theodora!" 

The girl was trembling slightly, continuously, 
sobbing softly without tears. As Ames came slow- 
ly nearer she stretched out both her hands. 

"All the way in — " she faltered. Then her voice 
failed. With a child-like little motion she touched 
his coat. 

For an instant of silence the man looked down 
upon her. Then, in spite of himself, against his 
grim determination, he reached for the wistful hands 
and gathered them close. At the contact she droop- 
ed toward him. 

"All the way in — I've been facing life — ^without 
you," she said. For one blinding instant her cheek 
rested against the sleeve of his coat. 

The man's grim determination was hard beset. 
It was not standing him in good stead. It was rock- 
ing upon its fotmdation, tottering to a fall. Under 
the wonder of her nearness, tmder the thrill of 
the clinging hands, the feeling he had so long 
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covered, so rigidly stamped down, leaped into 
flame. 

He bent toward her. "Child/* he said, thickly — 
"child — " Then he stopped abruptly. 

More the sense of an alien presence than any 
sound niade him turn. Above the bright, bent 
head his eyes met squarely those of Miss Beach. 
She was standing just within the room, one hand 
still upon the latch of the door which she had 
pushed open. She was wide-eyed, palpitant, ar- 
rested. She was white-faced, haughty, scornful. 
For the first time Ames saw her as a potentiality 
to be reckoned with. For the first time he saw her 
dangerous. 

As always, his first thought was for Theodora — 
so much for her that he was denied thought of her 
or of himself. He dropped her hands. He stood 
away from her. With his eyes still upon the im- 
movable girl in the doorway, he spoke. 

"The report was exaggerated, Miss Trevor," he 
said, steadily. "No one — ^was killed." 

With the detached sense of being the spectator 
of something momentous, big with possibility, he 
saw Miss Beach move backward, close softly the 
door between them. His pulses were throbbing 
heavily. It had been a near thing, and in more 
ways than one. Theodora had not seen, had not 
suspected. Of that he was certain. And with 
the instant relief his thought swung back to the 
girl herself. Facts once more assumed their real 
importance. He had himself in hand again. Pull- 
ing forward his revolving-chair, he ptished the girl 
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gently into it. Then, thrusting both hands deep 
down into the pockets of his coat, he walked to a 
window and stood in silence looking out upon the 
darkening yard. 

Presently Theodora moved, sat up straight, push- 
ed back her hair. 

"You must make — allowance," she said, in a voice 
which shook in spite of her effort to prevent it. 
*'Otir first accident since Dad died. When — when 
Bruce told me — " The voice trailed into silence. 

"Allowance!" said Ames. ''AllowanceP* He shut 
his lips together, turned away from the window, 
crossed the little room toward her slowly. 

"No one was killed," said he once more. 

The girl looked up at him silently. 

"Three men were burned — ^two Atistrians, a Finn 
— ^but none of them fatally. It wasn't an explosion. 
Do you remember the day we were watching them 
potu: when the flame burst out and covered every- 
thing? They had it under in no time. Well, to-day 
it was like that — ^but more. It was the new fur- 
nace. We got them to the hospital at once. IVe 
just had word. All of them — ^will live. I saw their 
women myself this afternoon and told them what we 
would do." 

Ames* own voice was curiously uneven, the sen- 
tences abrupt, detached, as if the man gathered him- 
self anew for the effort required for each. In the 
light from the green-shaded lamp Ames' face showed 
white, care-worn, grimly resolute, but the man's 
eyes reflected the leaping flame within. He fixed 
them upon a black-lettered calendar above the girl's 
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head, .but they shone brilliant, exalted, and the 
black letters were a naere dancing blur before 
them. 

"The women, the pitiful women," murmured 
Theodora. *'May I do what I wish — for them? 
Will you take me to see them to-night?" 

**May you?" echoed Ames. *'I — hardly know 
you to-night. Miss Trevor." 

"It is so tmbelievably good to hear that it is not 
so bad as it might have been," said Theodora, more 
naturally. "And to be here again. IVe — n^ssed 
coming." 

"Have you?" said Ames. "In spite of the gay 
Effinghams?" 

For a moment there was silence. Then Ames 
dropped his eyes from the black-lettered calendar. 

"So it was EflSngham who told you?" he said. 

"Yes," answered Theodora. 

"When?" 

* ' This afternoon at the tennis-match. He had just 
come out from town." 

"How had he heard?" 

"He didn't say," said Theodora. "And I didn't 
ask. I didn't care — ^how — It may have been in 
the afternoon papers." 

"It didn't happen until four. And it wasn't in 
the papers. I'm a bit puzzled," said Ames, "to 
think how Eflfingham could have heard so quickly. 
Did he tell you himself?" 

"First he came for Mr. Hubert," said Theodora. 
"Then he told me. They came to the garage with 
me. Mr. Hubert had already heard." She rose 
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suddenly, and her eyes widened. "I'd completely 
forgotten," she said. "He's outside." 

"Who?" 

"Hubert. He came with me in the car." 

"Who is this — ^Hubert?" asked Ames. 

"A New York man, a friend of the EflSnghams," 
explained Theodora, rapidly; "quite interesting, but 
not seeming to do anjrthing. Oh, he does know how 
to talk. He spoke to me once about going into 
business here. I believe he is rather idly interested 
in iron." 

"Where did you leave him?" asked Ames. 

"In the car," said Theodora, "at the door 
here." 

"Will you come with me," said Ames, "or will 
you wait here?" 

"With you," said Theodora, after a thoughtful 
moment. 

She stood up. Ames opened the door for her. 
Pacing them in the tiny hall stood Hubert. 

"We were coming to look for you," said Theodora, 
startled. 

"I wandered," said Hubert, "from one huge In- 
ferno to another. I stumbled over molten rivers. 
I fell into a vast shed where demons with pitchforks 
stood ready to throw me into a trench. And you 
had forgotten me! Is this Mr. Ames?" 

"This is Mr. Ames," said Theodora. "The re- 
port was exaggerated. No one was killed." 

"So one of the men told me — in Atistro-Engltsh 
consisting mostly of head -shakings. *Very bad,' 
he said, 'but all come back.' By Jove, I wouldn't! 
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Would you, ^^. Ames, if you could beg a meal some- 
where else?" 

''You've put the extreme alternative," said Ames. 
**I'm sorry there was no one to show you about, 
Mr. Hubert. Only an expert could have gained 
any impression from your bird's-eye view. If you 
are at all interested I'll take you over myself." 

But Hubert backed away and held up a guarding 
hand. "Is there a restaurant attached?" he asked. 

"No," said Ames, "but the Club is just across 
town. I haven't dined myself. If you will wait 
here until I have taken Miss Trevor home we will 
have dinner together, and I'll drive you out to the 
Effinghams'." 

"You people in Lake City don't make much of 
distances," said Hubert. 

"We are willing to go a long way for our friends," 
said Ames. 

"That's very good of you, Mr. Ames — most un- 
commonly good of you. But I'm quite certain that 
Mrs. Effingham is expecting Miss Ttevor back this 
evening." 

"Miss Trevor will go back to-morrow," said Ames, 
briefly. 

For an instant the men looked at each other, then 
both turned to Theodora. The girl glanced from 
one to the other, then held out her hand to Hu- 
bert. 

"Good night," she said, "and thank you for com- 
ing. I appreciate it. I'll telephone Mildred fix)m 
home. Mr. Ames is taking me to the hospital to 
see the wives of the poor men. But it is on our way. 
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Can you manage to last one more half -hour, do you 
think?" 

With her first word Ames had turned back into 
the little room behind them. They stood alone in 
the hallway. Suddenly Hubert leaned forward. In 
the dim light, her eyes upon his face, Theodora felt 
to the full, and for the first time, the extraordinary 
charm of the man. 

"You accept my service,*' said Hubert. "You 
spoil my day. You drive like a little demon. You 
forget me. And finally you — drop me.'' 

"Oh, but why make it a personal matter?" de- 
fended THeodora. 

"You make it a personal matter by existing. 
Some women are like that," said Hubert. "It was 
obviously a personal matter with Ames. Wasn't 
it?" 

Theodora flushed. "I don't quite see — " 

"Oh, but you do," broke in Hubert. "You may 
refuse to acknowledge it, but you see. Your eyes 
are shining with it now, because of him — not me. 
Don't you suppose that I know that, feel that? 
Don't you know how you get within a man's guard 
— ^the innocence, the depth, the crystal pxuity of 
you, and so much capacity for feeling — " 

"Oh, but you distort things," said Theodora. 
"You make yotirself think, almost make yourself 
feel." 

"Make myself!" echoed Hubert. "Do you sup- 
pose that I make myself jealous — and of Ames? 
I haven't been jealous for five years. Make my- 
self! Look up at me! If you won't, you are afraid 
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— and that means power — Ah! He is coming. I 
am in a fiend of a temper. Good-by; you are well 
rid of me." 

"You'll find a comfortable chair in my office, 
Mr. Hubert/' said Ames, *'and cigars. I'll be with 
you in half an hour. Make yourself at home." 

"Your Lake City formula," said Hubert, briefly. 
"Thanks." 

There was no attempt at pose, at grace, and yet 
both these things were somehow accomplished with- 
out attempt. As he bowed to them courteously and 
strolled into the little room there was even about 
him an air of canying off the situation. 

Theodora stood still, looking after him. Then 
she glanced up at Ames. 

"I don't know why I should be so meek about it," 
she said. 

"I do," said Ames, in his most matter-of-fact voice. 
"You are worn out, for one thing. And think of 
Miss Eugenia when she sees you." 

"She will bring me up my supper on the lacquered 
tray and do my hair in two pigtails," said Theodora, 
looking up at him mistily. 

"Of course she will," said Ames, "and a good 
thing, too. Watch that last step. Miss Trevor. I 
shouldn't care to be the man who took you home 
to her — ^in pieces." 
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NOT immediately did Hubert avail himself of 
the extended hospitality. He stood in the 
middle of the little room, his eyes sweeping from one 
object in it to another with a certainty in the cursory 
swiftness of the glance that the survey would yield 
him nothing. And in this he was right. The closed 
desk, the bare white walls, the few chairs, the big 
safe in one comer presented to him a mere blank 
surface of hidden aflfairs. 

"He came back to lock his desk," ran the swift 
tenor of Hubert's thought. *'A cheeky beggar! If 
I'm not mistaken, an interfering beggar, probably 
honest, intelligent enough. It should be amusing 
to dine with him, more so to get a rise out of him. 
Which is scheduled." 

He moved forward, took up a cigar from the open 
box, hesitated, laid it back again. Pulling out his 
silver case, he lighted a cigarette, smiling a bit wryly 
as he did so, for the cigar was a good one. 

"The Hubert *finer feeling,*" ran through his 
mind. "Which is most amusing of all." He 
shrugged. "Pirates — all of us.'* 

For a time he sat in Ames' chair and smoked. 
Then he wandered to a window, strolled to the door, 
looked up and down the deserted hall, walked back 
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and stopped still before the rear door which led to 
the adjoining room. For a moment he stood before 
this mthout moving^ then turned the knob and 
pushed it open. 

Before a desk lighted by a green-shaded electric- 
lamp sat a young woman at work. 

It was not often that Hubert showed surprise or 
confusion or felt the necessity of explaining any act 
of his own» but beneath the surface smoothness of 
his manner there showed just now a tempered blend- 
ing of all these qualities. 

**By Jove!" said he. "I bog your pardon. I had 
no idea there was any one here. Ames told me to 
make myself at home. I hope that I haven't dis- 
turbed you?" 

Miss Beach stood up. She wore the sheath gown 
of blue linen which accented her dark slendemess. 

**It doesn't matter," said she. 

"I — ^I came to town with Miss Trevor," continued 
Hubert, ''about the accident, you know." 

The young woman's glance rose to his face, fas- 
tened there for a moment, then dropped to the floor. 

"They left me to my own devices," went on 
Hubert, *'and I managed to blunder in here some- 
how, by mistake." 

He knew that he was explaining too much, pro- 
testing too much, but it was obvious that he must 
say something, and she did not help him. 

"It doesn't matter," she said, once more. 

"You are working very late, are you not?" said 
Hubert. "Overtime?" 

"Yes,'* said Miss Beach, indifferently. 
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Hubert regarded her with a fixed attention, as he 
had been doing, in fact, ever since she had risen 
from the desk. 

"And doesn't that matter either?" he asked, at 
length. 

"No." 

"Doesn't — anything — much matter?" pursued 
Hubert. 

"No." 

"Ah. Would you mind telling me your name?" 

"Beach," said the yotmg woman. 

"But the first—" 

"Evelyn." 

"How long have you been here?" 

"Five years." For a brief moment their eyes 
met and held. "Five — interminable — ^years," she 
added then. 

"You mtist know a great deal about the business," 
said Hubert, gently. 

"Oh yes. My position more than anything else 
is private secretary to Mr. Ames," she voltmteered. 

"Ah," said Hubert again. "You— like the work?" 

"I think you have already surmised that I loathe 
the work," she returned. 

There was a pause. Then Hubert moved a step 
forward. 

"But you stay," said he. 

"Oh yes. I am valuable here, and they pay me 
well. They say 'Good morning' and 'Good night.' 
Sometimes they ask about my mother's health. I 
have to work somewhere." 

There was an effect in her laconic speech of the 
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futility of all things. Hearing her was like viewing 
a forest swept by fire. One coiald have mourned 
the desolation, the destruction of beauty, but Hu- 
bert, attentive, merely noted. Hubert did not 
mourn. 

*'You must have some life outside?" said Hubert. 

The girl shrugged. ''Work is all the life I have 
ever had," said she, "since Henry T. Amory ruined 
my father." She glanced up at him, and her still 
eyes suddenly flamed. *'Some people have every- 
thing," she said, "money, positicwi, beauty, charm, 
and others get nothing. Others eat out their hearts 
— ^longing. It's not fair." 

"You are arraigning the universe," said Hubert, 
coolly. "In Russia you'd be throwing a bomb. 
You are a very foolish little girl. Eating out your 
heart gains you nothing. Talk gains you nothing." 

"I do not — ^talk," said the girl, somberly. "I 
don't know why I should now." 

"Thank you," said Hubert, gently. "I think it 
must be because you and I are — sjrmpathetic. 
Occasionally I feel like throwing a bomb myself." 

"Why?" said the girl. "When you have every- 
thing?" 

Hubert smiled. "My dear girl, you throw com- 
pliments much as you would bombs, with the same 
sort of sullen violence. How do you know that I 
have anything?" 

The girl's eyes came up to his smiling face, and 
there rested. The look in itself was a tribute. 

"I know who you are," said she. 

"Indeed. How?" asked Hubert. 
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*'The Efifinghams are always in the papers," said 
the girl, "their parties, their friends, her gowns. 
*Mrs. Bruce Eflfingham has just returned from New 
York.' *Mrs. Bruce Efifingham is motoring through 
tiie White Moimtains.' 'Mrs. Bruce Eflfingham has 
cards out for a dance.* It — suflEocates one." 

"You do eat out your heart," said Hubert, slowly. 

As before, he was regarding her with a fixed atten- 
tion. He moved a step nearer. 

"I wonder if I might be permitted to know you?" 
said he. 

The girl's eyes widened. Into her face there 
crept a hint of rose-color. 

"Already I feel that I know you rather well," 
continued Hubert. 

"But you don't — ^you can't!" said Miss Beach. 
"Why, you've only just come in." 

"You are overlooking the fact already mentioned," 
said Hubert, "the fact that we are sympathetic. 
Shall I prove it?" 

Dumbly she nodded. 

"I should say that you might be four-and-twenty," 
said Hubert, easily, "clever, ambitious, proud, a bit 
contemptuous. You have been well educated. When 
the smash came you went to work. You drowned 
emotion, throttled your youth. You — worked. 
Embittered to the soul, you presented to the world 
a still, white mask. Forgive me if I savor a£ the 
melodramatic. The facts in themselves are that. 
For five years you have so given the work your 
service and loyalty, so lived in it to the exclusion of 
everything else, that you have risen high, but the 
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reaction has come. The work is a dead-sea apple in 
your mouth. You are in somber revolt against the 
entire scheme of things. Without realizing, you are 
a socialist, but only in the personal sense, for you have 
thought only in personal tenns. You are probably 
selfish. You are — quite attractive in an odd sort 
of way, not pretty, but — ^untisual. There is an air 
about you. In Paris you would be appreciated. 
Here they say: 'Oh, good morning. Miss Beach. 
Has that report from the King Coimty ore come in 
yet?'" He paused, his eyes deeply upon hers. 
"You don't even know what you are longing for. 
You are only — ^feeling — ^in a dumb sort of suffering 
way — " Again he paused. 

The girl, wide-eyed, stared up at him without 
speaking. Her lips moved, but no sound came. A 
pulse in the white throat above the low lace collar 
was beating heavily. 

"You don't know what you are starving for. Do 
you?" said Hubert again, very quietly. 

The girl shook her head. It was as if he were 
capable of evoking only agreement with him. 

"Shall I tell you?" asked Hubert, and then con- 
tinued without permission. * ' Why, only your chance 
at life, the eternal cry which echoed in the hearts of 
millions of women is making for the world's unrest 
to-day — the demand to live, to be, to do, to feel — '* 

The girl's face was bleached of color. Her eyes 
were fascinated, fearful, irresistibly drawn. 

"No one has ever — seen — ^before," she breathed. 
"No one has ever — ^bothered — ^to look," 

"I bother," said Hubert. 
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"Why?" 

** You — ^interest me," said Hubert. "I should like 
to see you again, away from this." 

For an instant she stood in a silence which con- 
veyed the impression of indecision, of delicate weights 
balancing. Then her eyes swerved from his. 

"I'm not that sort," she said. 

"What sort?" said Hubert, gently. 

"The kind you took me for," said Miss Beach, 
fiercely — "the joy-riding kind." 

Hubert almost smiled. The margin by which he 
had lost was so ridiculously narrow. Next time 
the balance should fall otherwise. But no trace of 
his inward smiling appeared upon the grave, dark 
face. 

"Joy-riding never entered my head," he said, 
simply. "You have given me very much the feeling 
of bdng reduced to my proper place. Oh, you 
are entirely right. When I am much — ^interested — I 
am apt to be swept away from it. Thank you for 
restoring me. And I must not interrupt further. 
Perhaps you won't mind my saying that I am glad 
I — blundered in. Good night." 

He stooped toward her, hesitated, held out his 
hand. He knew so perfectly what she was feeling. 
He read to a line her revolt against her own decision, 
even while she dung to it. By going now on the 
instant, her vision of possibilities denied would be- 
come more poignant, would weigh heavily in a future 
balance. He was versed in such matters. He was 
expert. He was Hubert, utilitarian. 

She shook hands with him xmeasily, briefly, tum- 
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ing away immediately to her desk. "Good night," 
she said. 

But before he had cross^ the room she stopped 
him. 

**0f course you didn't — ^blunder in here," she said. 
*'You came in on purpose. What were you looking 
for?" 

This time he could openly smile. 

"You," he answered. 

She was leaning against her desk, both hands be- 
hind her. "Who told you about King Coimty?" 
she asked. 

Hubert shook his head slightly. "Another time," 
he said. 

"Was it Miss Trevor?" she i)ersisted. 

"Another time," said Hubert. 

"Oh, but you are sure of yourself!" she flamed. 

"Another time," said Hubert, "may I blunder 
in — on purpose?" 

For a long moment she looked at him across the 
width of the room. Then she shrugged. 

"I suppose so," said Miss Beach. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

WHEN Ames returned the little room stood as 
he had left it, with one addition — ^Hubert, im- 
maculate in white flannels, smoking a cigarette in the 
revolving-chair. 

**I'm putting you to some trouble," said Hubert. 

**0h no," said Ames. ''I should have come back 
in any case." 

He walked directly to the rear door and opened 
it. The adjoining room was deserted, the green- 
shaded lamp switched oflE into darkness, the desk 
closed for the night. Fot an instant Ames stood in 
surprise. Then he turned to Hubert. 

*'Have you seen anything of my secretary. Miss 
Beach?" he asked. '*Did she come in here?" 

Hubert was vague about it. * * MissBeach ?" saidhe. 
'*0h, I did see a young woman go through the hall." 

"When?" asked Ames. 

''Not long since," said Hubert. "I didn't gather 
that she was taking French leave." 

"She wasn't," said Ames. "The trouble this 
afternoon delayed us somewhat, and she offered to 
stay. There were one or two matters — " He 
stopped short. "The itnmediate neighborhood has 
not a kindergarten atmosphere after dark. We 
might have taken her home in the car," 
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*'Ah," said Hubert, smiling, with lifted brows. 
"The usual deadly stenographer?" 

Ames took him in briefly. "If you are quite 
ready," said he, "we will get over to the Qub. It's 
a fifteen-minute run." 

Upon the steps as they came out stood a very 
young man, straw hat in hand, mopping his fore- 
head. 

"Hello, Bob," said Ames. 

"What about this explosion of yours, Mr. Ames?" 
said the yotmg man, aggrievedly. 

"Well, what about it?" returned Ames. 

"I*m asking you," said the yoimg man. "Can 
you beat it? Your blained explosion four hours old, 
and we just get the news. I suppose I'm the last 
of the bunch?" 

"You are the whole bunch so far," said Ames. 

The yoimg man visibly brightened. "Do you 
mean it?" said he. "Asleep at the switch, are they? 
Would you mind giving The Star all the facts, Mr. 
Ames?" 

Ames dropped one hand upon the young man's 
shoulder. "Tell me how the office got the news. 
Bob," said he. 

"Not in the regtdar police or hospital report. 
Telephoned in," said that individual, promptly. 
"A long story, full detail, Trevor's blown up, and 
all that. Was it fake?" 

"Most of it," said Ames,"and a clumsy fake. But 
one thing more, Bob. Was there any attempt to 
discredit us, to put us in a bad light with the pub- 
Uc?" 
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The young man hesitated, glanced squarely up 
at Ames. "I didn't take the message," said he; 
"but I can quote the Chief.'* 

"Well," said Ames. 

"Cute old boy, the Chief," said Bob, beguilingly. 
"'Trevor's hasn't blown up,' says he to me. 
'That's rot. But there's a story in this somewhere. 
Find Ames. Tell him we don't print without in- 
vestigating, that The Star is after facts. Tell him 
we know it's either a woman with a grievance and 
a sharp lawyer or some high-finance monkey-doodle 
business. Put it up to Ames straight,' says he, *and 
you'll get your story.'" 

"Thanks, Bob," said Ames. "That's all I wanted 
to know. Mr. Hubert and I are on our way to the 
Club for dinner. Perhaps you will join us?" 

The yoimg man, whose alert eyes had already 
taken stock of Hubert, bowed politely in his direction. 

"Not for dinner," said he, with deprecation, "but 
this Junction air on a warm night does induce a 
whale of a thirst." 

"'Can you manage to hang on to the car some- 
where. Bob?" asked Ames. 

"Anjrwhere," said that young man, cheerfully. 
"My teeth are strong. I had an assignment in my 
yellow days to wash windows on the fourteenth floor 
of the Northeastern minus a life -belt. Say, my 
story, with photographs, woke up the owners." 

Hubert had come forward, was seating himself in 
the car. "A story," said he, "in a yellow paper 
which was actually — ^believed, Mr. — er — " 

"Parish," prompted that individual. "Oh yes. 
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Even so. Just as this Trevor story, without the 
phoney embroidery, will be believed, Mr. Hubert, 
by the Lake City public, all of whom know Mr. Ames. 
Suppose I leave the door open and let my feet hang 
over?" 

"You're a good fellow. Bob," said Ames. 

''Sure I am," said Bob. *'You ought to see my 
wife." 

"The main cause?" asked Ames, as they whirled 
out of the yard. 

"Yep," said Bob, tersely, "the main line and all 
its branches. Gee, what a woman can't do to a 
man !" he added. Whistling softly imder his breath, 
he relapsed into silence. 

The drive itself partook of the same quality. They 
shot through the blackened, dndery roads of the 
Junction, past smoke - begrimed btiildings which 
bristled with tall chinmeys, then between rows of 
frame cottages, each inclosed behind wooden palings 
in its tiny square of flower-decked yard. The light 
from the street-lamps shone here upon the te^ning 
night life of the Junction — ^men smoking in shirt- 
sleeves, women sitting on doorsteps or rocking in 
chairs set out upon the sparse grass of the door- 
yards, girls in groups on the sidewalks, children every- 
where, their shrill voices sotmding clearly above the 
deep roar which was the Jtmction's evensong. At 
intervals the flare of a blast-furnace would force 
the scene into vivid, brief illumination, which in its 
passing produced a momentary effect of complete 
eclipse, from which the street lights struggled forth 
at length, subdued by the hopelessness of competition, 
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''Talk about the downtrodden masses!" burst 
forth Parish presently. *'If I was a Johnny from 
Bohemia sitting behind a row of hollyhocks like 
those, and knowing I owned 'em and the ground 
under 'em and the house behind 'em and the kids 
stamping rotmd 'em, by George, I'd hesitate about 
envying most people. What more can your million- 
aire have when you get right down to it? And a 
lot of them have a darned sight less. I hear Miss 
Trevor has given a club-house." 

"She has remodeled a house and turned it over 
to the Social Club," said Ames. 

''And she's instituted a pension list?" 

"People take care of their old horses, as a rale," 
said Ames. "Why not do as much for the men?" 

"By George," said Parish, "my wife would like 
that girl." 

Ames smiled. Hubert said nothing. Neither did 
he smile. He sat, resentful of the obtrusive, inno- 
cent Parish, fastidious lip drawn at the undismayed 
frankness and ugliness of the Junction, his thoughts 
busy with the immediate problem of Ames. Por it 
was already evident to him that Ames wielded im- 
mense power. It was increasingly conceivable to 
him that with Ames kicking at its fotmdation the 
structure of Mr. Henry T. Amory's plan might 
crumble to a fall. 

It was characteristic of Hubert that he over- 
looked the possibility of lasting opposition from 
Theodora. He did not doubt his ultimate success 
where a woman was concerned. But Ames! With 
Trevor's refusing to be submerged, clinging to ex- 
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istence, it looked as if Mr. Amory's bagg^ kitten 
might never be dropped overboard. 

He said nothing during the drive across town nor 
during the run down the broad avenue, lined with 
trees, which had once been the home of Lake City's 
wealth and fashion, and was now the main artery of 
Lake City's retail trade. He said no more than was 
necessary during the ordering and serving of dinner 
in the lofty, almost deserted dining-room of the 
dignified Club, which refused access to the trading 
avenue and was entered exclusively from the side- 
street, nor during the leisurely quenching of young 
Parish's thirst and incidentally of his own. All of 
Ames' talk with the newspaper man he heard — ^he 
took care of that — and noted, for Hubert was never 
as idle as he seemed. But his eyes were more often 
than not upon the huge, lighted bulk of the hotel 
opposite, or upon the arriving and departing motor- 
cars, which made an almost continuous glow-worm 
procession over the way. 

But with Parish's departtire and Ames' subse- 
quent remark his eyes came back to him swiftly in 
a flash of imconcealed surprise. For nothing had 
prepared him for Ames' remark: 

"Is it your opinion," said Ames, "that it would 
pay us to stand the racket?" 

"I don't understand," said Hubert, after a mo- 
ment. "What— racket?" 

"The siege, the pressure, the concerted attempt 
to knock our pins from under us. It is evident to 
me that this newspaper yeport is one of the first 
shots out of the box." 
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"Indeed," said Hubert, in a curious voice. "You 
mean that some one is — after your business?** 

"Just that," said Ames, laconically. 

"Some one who will try to induce you to sell?" 

"You state it much too mildly," said Ames. 
"Some one who may put us out of business if we 
don't sell, who will certainly put us out for good if 
we do. The Lake City Steel Company," he added. 

He paused, his eyes on the lighted hotel doorway 
opposite. A girl in white was standing with her 
party beneath the covered entrance until their car 
shotdd be brought up. The light shone upon her 
bright uncovered head. At the distance there was 
about her a hint of — ^Theodora. His eyes came 
sqtiarely back to Hubert's, and under their spur 
Hubert gathered himself together and spoke. 

"Hard lines," said Hubert. 

"Other men bucking Henry T. Amory have faced 
the same thing," said Ames, shortly. 

Hubert's eyelids flickered, dropped. "Amory?" 
said he. "He is your Middle Western money lord, 
is he not?" 

"Yes," said Ames. "And Eflfingham's chief," he 
added. 

"I fail to see why you should consult me about 
it," said Hubert, after a perceptible pause. "It is 
an honor, of course, but I — ^hardly — " 

Ames glanced up at him, glanced down. "You 
went over the plant to-night," said he. "That must 
have given you a fair idea of this end of our busi- 
ness." 

"Oh yes, I went over it, of course," evaded Hu- 
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bert, hastily; **but you rate too high my powers of 
observation. I had a mere perfimctory view of the 
place. It wasn't the sort of thing to give one a 
definite idea." 

"You rate too low your growing reputation," said 
Ames, blimtly. 

*' What do you mean — exactly?" said Hubert. 

**There was an expert named Hubert in that 
Pittsburg case," said Ames, '*if I remember cor- 
rectly. And you are staying at EflBngham's house. 
Really, Mr. Hubert, you and your crowd must have 
taken me for a fool." 

For a short space there was silence, and in the 
moment Hubert's thought leaped to meet the turn 
in the situation. When he spoke it was with com- 
plete ease in the readjtistment. 

'/Not at all," said he, qmetly. "To be perfectly 
frank, we took you for the manager of Miss Trevor's 
business, nothing more. Which was our first mistake." 

Across the little table the eyes of the two men 
met and held. 

"It seems to me that you were right," said Ames. 
"I am the manager of Miss Trevor's business, noth- 
ing more." 

"Do you deny that you could throw the thing one 
way or another?" asked Hubert. 

"I have no authority without Miss Trevor's con- 
sent," said Ames. 

"That's the point," said Hubert. "You could 
get her consent." 

A thrill shot through Ames which he felt to his 
finger-tips. "I have no certainty of that," said he. 
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''I have," said Hubert, dryly. 

For an interval neither man spoke. Then Hubert 
leaned fOTward. 

''I do not often," said he, **arm an adversary 
against myself. I am not really doing so now. But 
you and I seem to have understood each other fairly 
•well, and there's no use in beating eternally about 
the bush. As I make it, here's the thing — ^you be- 
lieve Mr. Amory wants the business, that he is will- 
ing to pay for it. Why he wants it or what he does 
with it siter he gets it concerns neither of us. I 
believe that it is in your power to block the deal 
temporarily. I do not believe that any one could 
block it — ^indefinitely. Mr. Amory gets what he 
goes after. But first he tries fair means. He pre- 
fers fair means, aboveboard methods, good feeling 
on both sides, all that sort of thing." 

Ames smiled — ^the gleam of a smile which reflected 
itself in Hubert's eyes, but which did not touch the 
gravity of his face. 

**Now, to be perfectly frank," continued Hubert, 
"until a few moments ago all the indications pointed 
to one thing — ^that you would feel called upon to 
be a silly ass, if you will pardon me; stubborn, not 
open to reason. I had thought that it might take 
days, perhaps weeks of work to bring you to the 
point which I am delighted to observe that you al- 
ready see so clearly — ^the absolute folly of bucking 
the game." 

"Well?" said Ames, as the other man paused. 

"You do see that?" queried Hubert. 

"Not — clearly," said Ames. 
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'You will," said Hubert, "before I am through 
with you. But before we go any further there is 
one condition which I must impose." 

Ames nodded. **Nothing to be said to Miss 
Trevor," said he. 

''Exactly," said Hubert. "You understand that 
the thing is not yet sufficiently crystallized to put 
before Miss Trevor. And there are social com- 
plications." 

"I can tmderstand that there may be more wires 
to pull," said Ames. "How much do you know 
about our mines?" 

"Something," conceded Hubert. 

"You were the people who were after ICing 
Coimty?" asked Ames. 

"I can't say as to that," said Hubert. 

Ames looked at him in silence. Hubert pushed 
back his coflfee-cup, lighted a cigarette. 

The aflEair, to Hubert, was sufficiently amtising, 
although not quite in the way he had expected. In- 
wardly he smiled as he lighted the cigarette — ^at the 
monotonous sameness of material in the grown-up 
children of the human race. On the surface, bright 
colors, smooth texture, a design which catches the 
eye with the promise of nobility; beneath, tmiversal 
shabbiness, threadbareness, the basic warp of self, 
ugly, shameless, the seamy side of a pleasing pattern. 

It was a belief with Hubert that every man had 
his price. All his experience had tended toward 
fixing this belief. And it was amusing to be discov- 
ering in the unpropitious Ames new evidence, new 
proof. A little deft flattery, an appearance of frank- 
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ness, and the man was already in a condition for 
manipulation. Evidently Amory's name carried 
with it its measure of awe. The one thing that still 
troubled Hubert was the chance that the man might 
be actually in love with Theodora Trevor. That 
would put a spoke in the wheel. Hubert was an- 
noyed to feel again a twinge of the smoldering re- 
sentment which had taken him tmaware early in the 
evening. It was like a pang at the heart. It al- 
most htirt. For the instant it killed his enjoy- 
ment, but only for the instant. With its passing the 
acrid pleasure returned. 

"About Miss Trevor," said Hubert. ''You agree 
to say nothing for the present?" 

"I agree to say nothing," said Ames, ''until there 
is something definite to say. Beyond that I don't go." 

"Oh, that's all right," said Hubert. "When 
there's an offer, of course, you will take it to Miss 
Trevor. But even then you would hardly feel 
bound to give her unnecessary detail, would you? 
Women, you know, jump at the main idea and over- 
look — detail." 

"What do you mean by detail?" asked Ames. 

"Well, this conversation, for one thing. I much 
prefer, and Effingham would much prefer, to deal 
through you." 

"I am glad to hear that," said Ames. "What 
other — detail — ^beside this conversation?" 

"Well," said Hubert, equably, "this part is a bit 
out of my hands, you know, but since you ask — ^any 
arrangement Mr. Amory might be disposed to make 
— ^for you." 
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"Oh/* said Ames. "So we axe coming to me.'' 

"You couldn't have doubted," said Hubert, "that 
Mr. Amory would look after you personally?" 

"No," said Ames, "I know Mr. Amory fairly 
well by reputation. I was certain that he would be 
willing to — ^take care of me." 

"When a man is in a position to block a deal even 
temporarily," said Hubert, "Mr. Amory invariably 
takes care of him." 

"There is an ugly word for that, is there not?" 
said Ames, thickly. 

"There are ugly words for almost everything," 
said Hubert, airily, "if one insists ujxm using them. 
But this is merely a case of value received. Mr. 
Amory is willing to pay for time saved, trouble 
saved, expense saved. And a man would be foolish 
to stand in his own light when the end is certain 
in any case, don't you think?" 

"What about — ^lojralty?" asked Ames. 

"Loyalty to whom?" 

"To the business," said Ames. 

"To save a business from going to pot by selling 
it at a good price," said Hubert, inwardly waving a 
farewell to the noble pattern, "is a very fair sample 
of loyalty, I take it." 

"So the business would go to pot?" asked Ames. 

"Scheduled to," said Hubert, puflBng luxuriously. 
"On the cards. No saving it." 

"Ah," said Ames. Beneath the cover of the table 
his hand clenched tight, then opened.' '^^ "If you can 
prove that to me," said Ames, "I'll be willing to 
talk business!" 
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CHAPTER IX 

IT may have been that the Hubert finer feeling 
came momentarily uppermost in the whirling 
kaleidoscope of his moods. It may have been the 
friction of one temperament upon another or the 
wish to be alone with his thoughts. It may have 
been fate. There was usually more than one con- 
tributing cause to action ujxm Hubert's part. In 
this case from blended sources came a result clean- 
cut and definite. He parted from Ames at the Club 
doorway, declined assistance in the matter of reach- 
ing the Shanty, mentioned his wish for a walk and 
the efficiency of the Shore Line all-night suburban 
service. It was plausible enough, but the para- 
mount sensation upon both sides was one of relief, 
and each man knew that it was. Ames drove off 
in his car. Hubert lighted the inevitable cigarette 
and turned down the Avenue. 

It was well past eleven, and the suburban cars left 
the Square at half -hour intervals. Hubert decided to 
stroll down to the Square and board the eleven-thirty. 

The summer theaters had already emptied their 
crowds into open trolley-cars and were dark for the 
night. The streets were thinning. Above, gleaming 
electric signs flatmted against a cool background of 
peaceftil stars. 
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As Hubert crossed a narrow side -street which 
tunneled a zigzag course between towering build- 
ings the tin-pan strains of a cabaret piano clashed 
upon his ears and then suddenly ceased in a crash 
of discord. Voices in loud argument swept up the 
street, ptmctuated by the bang of a swinging door 
and a girl's shrill expostulation. Stopping upon the 
comer, he saw a surge of people about a lighted 
doorway. 

Perhaps it was fate. Perhai)s one of the cool 
stars, one of the lucky stars, lighted his path. He 
turned down the zigzag street. It was dark save 
for the splash of yellow from the brilliant doorway. 
The voices became distinguishable. 

"Aw, come on back, Lula ! Whad d'ye mean your 
sister? You're eighteen. She can't run you." 

** She's got me by the arm, I tell you!" came the 
girl's voice, childishly shrill. 

''Huh! She'll let go, all right—" 

''It's a darned shame if a girl can't go to a show 
with her friends — " 

"Hey!" in deep guttural. "Cut it, Charley! I 
can't have the cops pullin' my place because a bunch 
of you bums gets noisy — " 

"Keep your hair on, Dutchy! There isn't a cop 
awake in the precinct. Now speak up, Lula! D'ye 
want to come back and finish yer supper or don't 
you?" 

"She's pinching my arm!" came the shrill girl's 
voice again. 

"Stand by, Dutchy! We'll rush this dame oflE 
her feet. She's got no claim. The girl's eighteen, 
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That makes it legal. That makes a woman of 
her—" 

**You rush me oflE my feet or lay your dirty hand 
on my sister again and I'll send you to prison!" 
broke in a tense voice. **I swear I will! I'm not 
afraid of you. I know what you are, you beast ! I 
know what you want with my sister! Look at her! 
She's doped now. Look at her eyes ! And she's not 
eighteen. You've been hanging about that music 
store for days — " 

More the voice itself than the frenzied words 
caught Hubert forward to the edge of the little 
group. For an instant the face under its black sailor- 
hat was in shadow. Then a surge of the group 
against her brought it into the light. It was Miss 
Beach. 

** Stand by, Dutchy! I'm within the law. She 
can't pull this baby-doll racket with a woman of 
eighteen — " 

It was then that Hubert stretched out a long arm. 
Over a man's shoulder, past a girl's flower-decked 
hat, he reached for the neatly dressed, pallid youth 
who was the center of the group. Once firmly se- 
cured, he dragged that individual backward with a 
jerk which wotild have made of him the apex of a 
very fair flying-wedge if there had been any one to 
follow. But there was no one to follow. The space 
he cleared remained clear. The group tiuned with 
one accord to stare at Hubert. 

"I beg your pardon, Miss Beach," said Hubert. 
"What do you wish me to do with this?" 

"Oh, nothing— nothing," said Miss Beach, with 
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a dry sob. **0h, thank God, somebody came! If 
you cotild get us away — " 

"Of course I can get you away," said Hubert. 
"We will go down to the hotel comer and get a 
taxi. Nobody will interfere. If anybody tries, I'll 
cross the street to The Star office and give Bob 
Parish a few facts about the — " Hubert glanced 
up at the sign over the lighted doorway. "*The 
Rose Garden!' I think the roses would wilt," he 
added. 

"Hey!" spoke up the guttural voice, which issued 
from a stout, shirt-sleeved man upon the doorstep. 
"Who the hell are you?" 

"A friend of this lady," said Hubert. "And a 
friend of Mr. Bruce Effingham. Oh, you have heard 
of Bruce Effingham, have you?" 

"He's a flash, Klein," burst forth the pallid 
youth. "He's stallin'." 

"Come down to Bob Parish and prove it," said 
Hubert. 

The stout man upon the doorstep stirred imeasily, 
heaved himself forward, and grasped the pallid youth 
by the arm. 

"Gott in Heaven, Charley," said the stout man, 
"amidst thousands of girls why have you got to pick 
one what is friends with folks like Mr. Bruce Effing- 
ham? You've got no brains. Can't you see the 
gentleman's speakin' the truth with the best in- 
tentions?" 

"He's bluflfin', Klein. Lula never set eyes on the 
Eflfinghams." 

"We can't call him, can we?" returned Klein, with 
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outspread hands ''If I do run a extreme respect- 
able place I got no use for under-age girls comin' 
to it. I feel sorry the young lady's sister has got 
such bad impressions. I was takin' her side from 
the start. I got a heart. And I don't want no 
noise! D'ye get me?" said Klein, through set teeth 
into Charley's face. **What I say goes! I donH 
want no noise, you damned brainless loafer!" He 
waved his arm to the gathering crowd. **Beat it!" 
he said, tersely. **I close up early." 

Evidently what Klein said did "go." The crowd, 
loitering on, glanced back, grinning over departing 
shotdders. Hubert released his quarry, dusted his 
hands, and stepped forward to Miss Beach. 

"It's all right," he said, very low. "Shall I tate 
her other arm?" 

"If you will," faltered Miss Beach. "She's— 
going to sleep, I think. Oh, do you suppose they 
have given her anything — dreadful?" 

"Is she — used to this sort of thing?" asked Hu- 
bert, gently. 

"Oh no! Oh no! How could you think it? I 
kept her in high school until she insisted on helping — 
She's been working in a music-store. I was fright- 
ened to get home late and not find her. They told 
me at the store — " Her voice faltered, stopped. 
"She's so — pretty," she added. 

"Yes," said Hubert. 

The crowd had melted away. Klein had disap- 
peared within and Charley with him. They stood 
alone in the shaft of yellow light. And then sud- 
denly the light was obliterated. 
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"I could bring you a cab," said Hubert, **but I 
don't wish to leave you here. Do you think we 
cotild manage her between us as far as the comer?" 

**0h yes," said Miss Beach. 

Half-way down the block the girl stirred, shook 
herself erect. '*I can walk," she said. "Let me 
alone, Evie. You're always — bothering — Oh, 
what's the matter with my head?" she moaned. 

Across the girl Hubert met Miss Beach's anxious 
eyes. **0h, do you think — " began Miss Beach. 

"No," said Hubert. "It's not a drug, or she'd 
be unconscious by now. This is — simpler." 

It was a short distance. The zigzag street was 
merely a lane connecting two wide avenues. They 
reached the comer in silence. Before the hotel en- 
trance stood a string of taxi-cabs. Hubert led them 
to the nearest, gave the address to the driver, saw 
them settled within, then stood hesitant in the open 
doorway. 

"Am I to come?" he said. "You know how very 
glad I shotild be — " 

"No," said Miss Beach. "I can't thank you. 
What you've done is — ^beyond that. Perhaps you 
may realize" — ^resting her hand upon the girl's 
shoulder — "when I say that this is — ^about all I've 
got." 

As she looked up at Hubert he saw that there 
were tears in her eyes. 

He leaned forward and held out his hand. He 
felt sincerely sorry for Miss Beach. She sat with 
one arm thrown about the girl. She reached out her 
free hand to Hubert, and for a moment he held it 
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closely clasped. Then he shut the door and lifted 
his hat. His last glimpse showed him the girl's 
head dropped back against the cushions, with Miss 
Beach, deadly white under the black straw sailor, 
erect beyond her. 

He turned down the Avenue toward the Square. 
When he reached the Square he was smiling. He 
took the midnight car for the Shanty. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE conversation began casually enough. Theo- 
dora, in her white dressing-gown, with her hair 
in two braids over her shoulders, drifted into Miss 
Eugenia's room and settled upon the chintz couch 
at the foot of the bed. Miss Eugenia herself, bolt 
upright at her mahogany desk in the comer, was 
going over the grocer's book, but the checking-oflE of 
bags of flour and bars of laxmdry soap occupied the 
merest surface of her mind. 

Beneath, it was completely filled with Theodora — 
Theodora's languor, her restlessness, her new fashion 
of lying for half -hours at a time, one hand under 
her cheek, staring with luminous gray eyes at the 
wall; above all, Theodora's wistful clinging to home 
and to herself. 

Miss Eugenia's dull eyes grew fairly luminous 
themsdves as she checked off '*eggs new-laid" as 
differentiated from "eggs, strictly fresh." The 
clinging warmed Miss Eugenia's big sotil to the very 
tips of its fingers, but the wistfulness wrung her 
heart. 

"Amy Ashford tells me that the demand of their 
Japanese man for eggs is simply passionate," she said, 
presently. "He has been known to devour six at 
a meal." 
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There was no response from Theodora, but Miss 
Eugenia had expected none. She turned over a leaf 
of her book, consulted her pile of slips, and began 
upon the new leaf deliberately. 

''Sterling telephoned," said she, "to ask if you 
had gone back to the Shanty. He is coming to see 
you to-night." 

Theodora stirred among her cushions. "I'm never 
going back," she said. 

Miss Eugenia turned to look at the girl. *'But, 
my dear," said she, "what will Mildred think?" 

"Ishfidl justsay: 'Mildred, I am not coming back. 
Will you please have Trudie pack up my things?' 
And it will be quite all right. Mildred is a dear," 
said Theodora. 

"Dora, my darling," said Miss Eugenia, rising from 
the desk, * ' are you — ^ill ? Is there a pain anywhere ?' ' 

"Oh no," said Theodora. "But it is jtist so good 
to be here at home, away from every one, with time 
to — ^to think things over." 

A dull color rose in Miss Eugenia's cheek. "I 
told Sterling that you'd be wretched without us," 
said she, emphatically. "But he was set upon your 
going. When he comes to-night I shall snap my 
fingers under his nose and say, 'John Sterling Ames, 
that for your knowledge of Theodora!'" 

How much further into the situation Miss Eu- 
genia might have projected her foot, clad at the 
moment in the elastic-sided house-slipper known as 
a "Rosalind," will never appear, for at this point 
Theodora sat up straight on the couch and turned 
her face to Miss Eugenia. 
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"So he was set upon my going!" said Theodora, 
very quietly. **So you talked me over! You dis- 
cussed — " She stopped. "I went practically at 
his bidding, without knowing. And at his bidding 
I came back the other night. At his beck and call, 
whistled back and forth according to his whim — " 
She choked. Her cheeks showed suddenly a flare 
of color. 

"Why, Dora!" exclaimed Miss Eugenia. "How 
strange you look!" 

"Strange!" said Theodora, still very quietly. 
"I've been at his beck and call, I tell you, and I've 
only just foxmd it out! Is it any wonder that I 
look strange? Some girls would drop down into the 
cushions here and hide. Some girls wouldn't care. 
As it happens, I do — care," she said, drawing in her 
breath sharply, "but I'm not hiding, am I?" 

"Dora, dear," said Miss Eugenia, "are you angry 
with me?" 

"No," said Thepdora. "Why should I be angry 
with you?" 

"I don't know," said Miss Eugenia, helplessly. 
"I've never before seen you like this — " 

"I've never before been like this," said Theodora. 
"Until this I've been hedged, cloistered. I've 
been asleep in an enchanted garden. But that is 
past. I'm awake. I've been struggling up toward 
awakening all these hours that I've lain here." 

"Dora," cried Miss Eugenia, "I was guarding the 
most precious thing I had! It was the best way I 
knew." 

"Your whole life for seventeen years," said Theo- 
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dora, evenly, "and you only call it *the best way 
you knew'!" 

Miss Eugenia sank down into a chintz easy-chair. 
Emotional upheavals were so rare with her that for 
a moment the very floor had seemed to surge be- 
neath her feet. She felt that she could take it 
better sitting down. And in this she was right. 
The floor resumed the immovability proper to floors. 
The walls steadied themselves. Miss Eugenia's 
brain cleared, although the dull weight in her breast 
remained. In crises it was always Miss Eugenia's 
prayer to be practical. She tried for the practical 
now. 

"Shall I telephone Sterling, then, not to come?" 
she asked. 

Theodora looked at her calmly- The flare of color 
had perceptibly faded. 

"Why shouldn't he come?" asked Theodora, in 
return. 

"I thought you might prefer — " hesitated Miss 
Eugenia. 

"I wish particularly to see him," said Theodora. 
"I long to see him. Do you know why?" 

"No," said Miss Eugenia. 

"To show him that I'm awake at last, that by 
his own hand he imlocked the gates and delivered 
me from the garden." She clenched her small hand 
in the folds of the white dressing-gown. "You say 
he wanted me away. Well, oh his head be the con- 
sequences!" 

She rose, gathered the white gown closely about 
her, stopped a moment beside her aunt's chair, 
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"I didn't say he wanted you away," said Miss 
Eugenia, looking up at her. "He wanted you here 
so much that he sent you away. He wasn't con- 
sidering himself. He was thinking of you — only 
of you." 

"You are wrong," said Theodora, composedly. 
"He was afraid that I — ^that I might be falling in 
love with him — and very deftly he saved me from 
the folly of it. They always recommend change of 
scene for that, I believe, but it is usually Europe, is 
it not?" 

"How you misjudge him ! The man is irrevocably 
in love with you himself!" cried Miss Eugenia. 

Theodora flinched. The flare of color died com- 
pletdy away. The gray eyes shone black against 
the dead white of her face. 

"You are wrong," said she. 

"I am not wrong," said Miss Eugenia, stubborn- 
ly. "Don't you suppose that I know?" 

"Don't you suppose that I know myself?" re- 
turned Theodora. "Don't you suppose that I've 
thought it out? One can think even when not fully 
awake. He has a fondness for me, I concede, as 
one cares for the child of a friend or a jrounger sister, 
perhaps. Oh yes, very fond of me — ^but that is the 
extent of it, the height, depth, breadth. That is — 
all." She paused. "At the Works the other night 
I flung myself into his arms, and what did he do? 
Evaded it, ignored it — ^talked of the accident, of the 
EflBnghams, of anything ia the world save himself 
or myself ! In love with me ?" She laughed shortly. 
"You are utterly wrong, Aimt Eugenia." 
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There was a certain pathos about Miss Eugenia 
at the moment. *'You — ^fiung yourself into his 
arms?" she echoed. **Dora! Dotal How could 
you?" 

Again the girl laughed briefly. "Poor Aunt Eu- 
genia," she said. She leaned over, patted her axmt's 
shoulder. **It is hard to have one's heart's dearest 
grow up. It complicates, doesn't it? How could 
I? Well, I won't do it again. I've — ^I've had my 
lesson. Is sugar going up, and does Julia still use 
too much olive-oil?" 

Miss Eugenia stood up, stretched out her hands to 
the girl. **Dear, you are suffering — " But Theo- 
dora shrank back, and the hands dropped at her 
sides. 

**I'm going to take Jock out for a run," said 
Theodora, rapidly. She ttimed at the doorway and 
smiled back at her atmt over her shoulder. "Do 
you remember how you used to tell me, 'Count your 
mercies!' I'm going to count them now," she said, 
with her steadfast smile. "That needs out of doors, 
for no one roof could cover them all." 

Throughout the day Miss Eugenia carried with 
her, like a weight in her breast, the memory of the 
steadfast smile. Even more than the wistfulness, it 
wrung her heart. There was to Miss Eugenia's 
tenderness something pathetically gallant in the girl's 
attitude* It came to her, thinking it over, that one 
canalwaj^ smile if one isdesperately enough in earnest 
about it, and in the light of Theodora's determined 
smiling she saw with increasing clearness as the day 
wore on just how desperately in earnest Theodora 
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was, how feverishly she was living, beneath the as- 
sumption of coolness, toward the evening. 

At dinner came direct proof of the deadly earnest- 
ness, for Theodora wore to dinner the white lace 
gown which they had extravagantly bought in New 
York, which in every exquisite line proclaimed a 
great French designer as clearly as did the name 
stamped in gold letters upon the belt of the satin 
lining, the gown which Miss Eugenia had considered 
too delicate and perishable and simiptuously fine 
for the Shanty. Miss Eugenia was already seated 
at the round table when the girl came into the 
room. 

** Everything white is at Mildred's," said Theo- 
dora, coolly, "so I raked this out of its linen sheet. 
Do you mind?" 

It was with an effort that Miss Eugenia suppressed 
a gasp. ** Raked!" she echoed, feebly. 

**Anne hooked me up," went on Theodora. "I've 
been thinking that perhaps I might have Anne for 
my own maid and get another girl for waitress here. 
Mildred says I ought to have a maid. I've been 
thinking it out— during my walk." 

"Counting mercies, were you?" said Miss Eu- 
genia, dryly. "Coxmting chickens, I should say." 

"No — ^maids," said Theodora. "We could easily 
afford it, couldn't we?" 

Something in the mere look of the girl across the 
rotmd table brought a Itmap to Miss Eugenia's throat. 
So dear, so xmutterably dear; so lovely in the lace 
gown; so gallant with her steadfast smiling! Miss 
Eugenia coughed gently behind her hand. 
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"It is a ridiculous notion — a maid for a great, 
healthy girl like you," said she. 

'*To — ^to mend and all that," said Theodora, 
pleating the table-cloth with nervous fingers. 

"I have always mended, and I shall continue to 
mend as long as my eyesight is spared me," said 
Miss Eugenia, impressively. *'And I shall take a 
stick to Mildred EflBngham. But you may have 
Anne if you want her," she added. *'She is so eager 
to do well that she breathes audibly. And she will 
know as much about lady's-maicMng as she does 
about the teachings of Confucius." 

"Oh, that's all right," said Theodora. "Mildred 
will have Lucie take her in hand. And — ^thank you, 
Aunt Eugenia." 

Miss Eugenia found that her living toward the eve- 
ning had resulted in a singular nervousness now that 
the evening had come* In vain to repeat to herself 
that Ames had come so a hxmdred times before, wotild 
come so hundreds of times again, that there would 
be a quiet business-like talk, and a quiet business-like 
departure. In vain, for the mood held, and when she 
heard the rush of a car coming up the driveway Miss 
Eugenia gathered together her work and stood up. 

"There are those dub notices to send out," said 
she, hurriedly. 

Theodora glanced up at her quickly. 

"Poor Aunt Eugenia!" was all she said. 

It was with the feeling that she was a craven and 
a criminal that Miss Eugenia mounted the stairs 
a moment later; but she continued to mount, for 
panic had seized her for its own. 
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Theodora, however, sat quite still in her low chair, 
her head bent above a book, until the screened door 
was flung open. Then she stood up beside the wide 
table in the circle of light from the Empire^shaded 
electric lamp and faced the doorway. 

"Where is everybody?" called Ames. ''Indoors 
on a night like this?" 

He reached the library door and stopped still upon 
the threshold, his eyes upon Theodora. Her beauty 
at the moment reached a point which it had never 
attained before; but above and beyond the beauty 
he received an impression of drama. The girl was 
poised, expectant, prepared. She was as ready as 
an uplifted sword. The moment of silence before 
she spoke might well have been that last instant in 
which duelists salute each other. 

'*You wished to see me?" said Theodora. *Ter- 
haps you will sit down." 

''Perhaps I will — ^if you will," said Ames. "Are 
you in much of a htury ? Is the Darcy boy waiting ?" 

"No," said Theodora. "And if you don't mind, 
we will keep to business to-night." 

For an instant Ames looked at her without 
speaking. 

"What I came about is not strictly business," he 
said then, gently, "although indirectly it has that 
bearing. Would you prefer to hear it another 
time?" 

"I prefer to hear it now," said Theodora, "for 
there may not be-*another time— ^oon." 

"Why?" said Ames, quickly. "Are you going 
away again?" 
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*'I think I will not answer questions," said Theo- 
dora, evenly. 

As before, there was the brief pause before Ames 
spoke, his eyes steadily upon hers. They stood as 
before, the giri beside the big table, one finger marking 
a place in her book, the man just inside the doorway. 

"Very well," said Ames, at length. '*I did not 
mean — ^I never mean to intrude the personal. Miss 
Trevor, but sometimes it gets the best of me when 
I am not — on guard. It is important just now that 
you should not. go away. And there is one thing 
which I must tell you. The place above all others 
to which you should not go is the Shanty. The peo- 
ple of all others whom you shoxild not see are the 
EflBnghams." 

'* Should not!" said Theodora. She flung back 
her head. "Why disguise the order? Why not say 
'must not'?" 

"I do not prestune to dictate to you," said Ames. 

"You have always dictated to me," flashed Theo- 
dora. 

"Are you bent upon quarreling with me?" said 
Ames. 

"I am bent upon something so much greater than 
that," said Theodora, "that I overlook details like 
— quarreling," 

"A man told me recently that women overlooked 
details," said Ames, "but I did not believe him. It 
was Mr. Hubert of New York. Don't tell me that 
he has xmderstood you better than II" 

"Do not obstruct the main issue with Mr. Hubert 
of New York," said Theodora. 
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*'He is by no means out of place in it," said Ames, 
*'£or he will be with the EflSnghams for some time 
to come." 

"You are advising me," said Theodora, slowly, 
"not to go back to the EflSnghams." 

**I am urging you," said Ames, "warning you." 

"Why?" 

"Possible incalculable harm to the business," said 
Ames. 

"Too indefinite," said Theodora. "You must 
give me a plainer reason." 

"I am not at liberty to do so," said Ames. 

For an instant they looked at each other, meas- 
ured each other. Then the girl dropped her eyes. 
She was white to the lips. 

"I shall go back to the Shanty to-morrow," she 
said. 

''DoraT cried Ames. 

All the man's surprise, incredulity, consternation 
were in the name. After a moment he came for- 
ward from the doorway, stopped still before her, 
for^an instant of stress looked down upon her. Then 
he thrust both hands into the pockets of his coat. 

"But if I tell you that it will — ^harm the busi- 
ness?" he said. 

Theodora shrugged. "My life has been bounded 
east, west, north, south by the business for four 
years," said she. "I'm — ^tired of it. It shall be 
so no longer." 

"It was so only because you wished it so, because 
you took such personal interest, because you — 
cared — ^for it so much," said Ames, 
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In spite of herself the girl turned away her head. 

"Have you utterly changed," asked Ames, "in 
so short a time? Is it possible that any one could? 
Is their influence-^-already so powerful?" 

At this the girl drew a deep breath, looked up at 
him straight. 

"Ah! We have the main issue at last," she said, 
clearly. "Please understand that I am under no 
one's influence. I'm free. I'm jree^ I tell you, and 
— and happy to be so. I shall go where I please, 
do as I please, no longer at any one's beck and 
call!" 

"Happy!" said Ames, thickly. "You don't look 
happy! All this is because of that danmed hoimd 
Hubert!" 

"It is not," cried Theodora. "Why drag in an 
outsider? This is between you and me. I'm no 
longer your meek little Miss Trevor. I'm no longer 
a child. I've grown up. I'm freed from all spells. 
I shall do as I please — amuse myself away from all * 
thought of the business — or you — for the two are 
inseparable. I've started to-day — ^with this," touch- 
ing her frock. "I'm going to be frivolous, extrava- 
gant. I shall go straight to the EflBnghams. Please 
understand that they are my friends. And I do not 
desert them at a hint from you — " 

Suddenly without warning Ames* hands came out 
of the pockets of his coat and caught the girl by the 
wrists. With a single movement he thrust aside 
the veil of her speech. 

"Are you in love with this Hubert, then?'' said 
he, unsteadily. 
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•'In love?" cried Theodora. ''In lover She 
laughed up at him, her eyes defying his. "Not with 
him! Not with any one! Let me go! You are 
hurting my wrists. Let me go — " 

She felt herself caught forward, lifted. She was 
dtimb, blind, utterly helpless. For the instant the 
world went out. Then as suddenly he released her. 
Shaking from head to foot, she was sitting as before 
in the low chair, free and alone — ^more alone than 
she had ever been in her life. 

The wheels of his car were whirling toward the 
road. They seemed to be driven straight across 
her heart. And yet the torture did not end. It was 
as if the heart were botmd to a wheel, endlessly re- 
volving, endlessly torn, endlessly beating. She be- 
came aware of Miss Eugenia in the doorway, of Miss 
Eugenia; white-faced, running toward her. It was 
then that she struggled to her feet. 

"Take me back!" she cried. "Let me be a little 
girl again! It is such torture to be outside — not 
to be able to get back — ^Aunt Eugenia — " 

Miss Eugenia's arms enfolded her, lifted her, car- 
ried her across the room and laid her gently down, 
for the arms were strong. Then Miss Eugenia 
walked to a bell and rang. When Anne came, run- 
ning at the unusual summons, staring at the unusual 
paleness of her mistress's face, Miss Eugenia gave her 
order quietly enough, for she was not an excitable 
woman. 

"Anne," said she, "bring me some water. And 
my smelling-salts. And don't lose your head on the 
way. Miss Theodora has fainted." 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE awnings were raised. North and west the 
windows stood open to the cooling air. Beyond, 
tall stacks loomed against a backgrotind of violet 
and rose. But the Junction never lifted eyes to the 
sky. To the Junction a beautiful dying day meant 
no more than a shift from work to sleep, and vice 
versa. In the eternal speeding-up of time, days, 
weeks, years passed in a haze erf such shiftings, 
marked only by the terrible pauses when there was 
no work and very little sleep. 

Miss Beach glanced up from her desk at the rose 
and violet splendor, but only to mark the fact that 
she might go home now at any time. The door from 
the hall opened. Miss Beadi, turning to look over 
her shoulder, fotmd Mr. Carrington's thrusting head 
about the edge of the door, his eyes blinking at the 
radiance through huge, round spectacles. 

**He's not back yet," voltmteered Miss Beach. 

"Where'd he go?*' grunted Carrington, 

* * Downtown. To the bank, ' ' returned Miss Beach. 
^*Has anything happened, Mr. Carrington?" 

The spectacles, in the act of turning away, paused. 

"Why?" said Carrington, suspiciously bland, 

*' YouVe only been in four times in an hour asking 
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for Mr. Ames," said Miss Beach, coolly, closing her 
desk. 

The blandness blew up. Solid chunks of it flew 
in every direction. 

"That's right," snorted Carrington. "Jump at 
it. And get it wrong. Bonnets! That's your line, 
young lady. Brooms ! Brown Bettys ! Talk to me 
about woman's sphere. It's not in my office, thank 
God." Whereupon he went, banging the door. 

Miss Beach shrugged, reached for her black sailor- 
hat, and pinned it on rather thoughtfully, very 
drearily, before a square of mirror. "All the 
same," concluded Miss Beach, as she picked up 
her leather purse and drew on her gloves, "I was 
right." 

In the front office she fotmd that Ames had just 
returned. 

"Mr. Carrington has been looking for you," re- 
ported Miss Beach, pausing beside the de^. 

"Carrington?" said Ames, absently. "Just call 
up, will you, and have him down here?" 

Ames did not glance up when Miss Beach came 
back from the telephone. 

"Is there anything more?" asked Miss Beach. 

"No, I think not," said Ames. 

Miss Beach, hesitated. "Is — is anything wrong, 
Mr. Ames?" she asked. 

Ames looked up then quickly enough. "Noth- 
ing particularly wrong, Miss Beach," he answered. 
"They kept me longer than I had expected at the 
bank. But it's all in the day's work. Why?" 

Miss Beach glanced up, glanced down. Ames 
no 
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looked older than his years to-day. The face was 
worn, grim, resolute. The eyes were tired. 

"Mr. Carrington," explained Miss Beach. 

Ames smiled. "Haven't you learned yet to dis- 
count Mr. Carrington?** said Ames. He paused. 
"Good night, Miss Beach,'* he added. 

"Good night," murmured the girl. But, boarding 
her car a few moments later, Miss Beach decided 
that "tired" was not, after all, the word. "Tired" 
had been her woman's compromise. The word was 
"worried." "All the same," concluded Miss Beach, 
moving to make room for a large woman carrjmig 
a market-basket, "something has happened. Or if 
it hasn't yet, it's going to. And he knows it." 

When Carrington came into Ames' office he closed 
the door behind him. The fact in itself was unusual. 
But that he closed the door quietly was quite tmprec- 
edented. There was a stillness about Carrington 
which was ominous. He crossed to the desk and 
stood for a moment in silence looking down at 
Ames. 

"They're after us, all right," said Carrington. 
"Hot foot," he added. 

Ames leaned back in his chair and took him in 
steadily. "What is it now?" he asked. 

"You remember a man named Seamon who came 
to us some time ago? Recommended by the Bar- 
clay people?" 

Ames nodded. 

"Well, he's crooked," said Carrington, simply. 

Ames raised his eyebrows. "Lake City Steel, 
I suppose?" 

Ill 
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•'You've hit it," said Carringtcm, dryly, ''He's 
the man who telephoned the news of the accident 
to EflSiigham," 

"How do you know that?" 

"I've had a report from the tdephone company 
of all the calls from here that day. It includes two 
to EflBngham's office. The rest was a process of 
elimination. This Seamon is the only possible 
man," 

"Have you proof?" asked Ames. 

"Moral certainty," said Carrington. 

"That won't do," said Ames. 

"Hold on. There's more," 

"WeU?" 

"He's an tmder-the-rose connection of Francis 
Slade." 

"Slade," repeated Ames, slowly. "Effingham's 
man Friday." 

"Aren't they the sweet young bunch!" said Car^ 
rington. "So damned thorough." Feeling in his 
waistcoat pocket, he produced a smaU object which 
he laid before Ames. "You know my desk?" 

Ames nodded. 

"Well, when we threw out their first man I thought 
I'd lock the books in the safe. Then I had a better 
one — not to vary by a hair-line the ustial proceeding. 
Just give a clear field and plenty of cheese. 'After 
the noise has died down,' thinks I, 'we may get 
another nibble.' That," said Carrington, nodding 
toward the small object, "is part of a key which 
Billy found broken in the lock of my desk this 
morning." 
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''WeU?" said Ames. 

''I ought to have been an actor," said Canington, 
sincerely. ''Honest. If you could have heard the 
fuss I made — swore, danced around; swore; blamed 
Billy for a clumsy fool. At last I sent for a lock- 
smith from across town and had on a new lock — 
the sort you could pick with a hairpin. I think it '11 
happen to-night." 

"Why?" said Ames. 

"He's just a shade uneasy," said Carrington. 
"He asked leave to get oflf early to-day. Of course 
he's gone to headquarters to report. And things 
are getting warm. Slade is probably making a row 
with him for not producing results. It's up to him 
to make good pretty soon or not at all. Seamon 
hasn't an idea that I'm on. But any time, you 
know, I might wake up. I figure that Seamon is 
between the devil and the deep, blue plunge, neck 
or nothing. I'm coming back here to-night." 

Ames pushed his chair away from the desk and 
stood up. "All right," said he; "I'm with you." 

"No, you're not," said Carrington, on the in- 
stant. 

Ames glanced at him quickly. Carrington's face 
was suffused with a sudden red. Behind the spec- 
tacles the eyes were blinking rapidly. 

"Well, what in the world — " began Ames, but 
Carrington interrupted. 

"You've got the whole thing on your shotdders," 
said Carrington* "I know you've been having 
trouble to-day with that blamed bank. I've heard 
from Coyne something about the delay getting in 
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the ore. IVe heard from Sackett something about 
the queer questions those Niles people have been 
asking him. IVe been doing a lot of thinking on 
my own accotmt," said Carrington, with some feel- 
ing, ''and I guess I can manage my particular little 
part of the show.'* 

"Thank you, Ben/* said Ames, "but I'll be on 
deck.'* 

"He might turn nasty," said Carrington, hastily. 

"All the more reason,'* said Ames. 

Carrington flushed deeply. "Are you insulting 
me by supposing I can't handle one man," he roared, 
"when you're meeting the whole system?" 

Ames smiled. "Look here, Ben," said he, "for 
more reasons than one I want to be with you. 
Suppose he should ttim nasty? Suppose he pulled 
a gun? What would you do? Haul m the watch- 
man? This thing has got to be kept quiet, I tell 
you." 

"I could always knock him down and sit on him,'* 
suggested Carrington. 

"Too crude, Ben," said Ames. "This man isn't 
the same cut as the first, I take it. He's a much 
more dangerous proposition. The first was an 
amateur. This man is not. Sux)pose you knocked 
him down and sat on him. What would be your 
next move?" 

"I don't know," said Carrington, rather rueful. 
"Keep on sitting, I suppose, till Hades cooled." 

But Ames shook his head. "This may tiun out 
to be of considerable value to our side," said he, 
"and if there's anything valuable to be wrung from 
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it, let's get it by all means. For we shall need it. 
I guess you know that we're facing a grave situation. 
I'm glad you came to me with this." 

"I'm not," said Carrington, still rueftd. "I wish 
I'd kept my bleating mouth shut." 

"What time are you coming back?" asked Ames, 
gently. 

"Any time after dinner," said Carrington. "I'm 
here for the night." 

"You're a loyal cuss, Ben," said Ames. "I'm 
dining with Sackett and another man on business. 
I may be late." 

"The later the better," growled Carrington. 

"But I'll be here," added Ames. 

Carrington said nothing. The door banged in 
answer. 

( A summer storm, swift, vivid with lightning, swept 
in from the Lake during the early evening and 
passed in brief, rattling fury to the south, leaving 
in its wake a night without stars. It was after eleven 
when Ames dropped off the platform of the cross- 
town car at the Jtmction. Pools of water still stood 
on the asphalt, reflecting dimly the light from the 
scattered street-lamps. But the sidewalks were 
empty, the cottage yards deserted. As Ames turned 
from the main avenue into the cindery road he be- 
came a shadow which moved through dense masses 
of shadow lying still. Huge buildings, lighted be- 
hind smoke-blurred windows, lined the cindery road, 
which seemed the darker for their presence. Tall 
palings outlined the path. A stranger might have 
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had some diflBculty in finding the way, but Ames 
knew the place as he knew his own right hand. 

He turned down the rough lane and crossed the 
yard. Beyond lay the long sheds glowing from 
within with sullen red. The usual night light was 
burning in the hall of the office building, but above 
gloomed darkness, and Ames, listening, could hear 
no sotmd. For an instant he hesitated. Then he 
went up the narrow staircase. 

The main room stood dark and deserted as he 
looked into it. The door leading to the little room 
was closed. Opening it quietly, he dimly discerned 
Carrington seated in a chair which was tilted back 
against the wall. 

''Nothing doing,'* growled Carrington, aggrieved. 
''You'd better go home and to bed." 

"Are you going hom^ and to bed?" said Ames. 

**Me? Who's talking about me?" inquired Car- 
rington, exceedingly gruff, 

"Ben, you may take the bloom off Booth as an 
actor," said Ames, seating himself opposite the tilted 
chair, "but a blind man who happened to be deaf 
and dumb cotdd see through you. Wake me up if 
anything happens." 

Carrington grunted. Ames leaned his head back 
against the wall, settled his shotdders comfortably 
into the chair, and closed his eyes. In sheer deadly 
weariness he slept at last, but it was the sleep of 
one with ears alert for a sound. 

Struggling up through depths of oblivion, he found 
himself suddenly wide awake. Carrington had 
touched his arm. A tiny click had come from the 
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adjoining large room where stood Carrington's desk. 
Beneath the closed door leading to the large room 
there showed a thin crack of light. The clicking 
changed to an infinitesimal rasping noise. Car- 
rington's clutch on his arm grew tense. 

"He's at my desk,'* breathed Carrington into 
Ames's ear. ** Which door will you take?" 

*'Wait," whispered Ames* 

The delicate rasping noise continued for a time 
and then ceased. For an interval there was a cessa- 
tion of all sotmd. But the thin line of light beneath 
the door remained. Throughout what seemed to 
Carrington aeons of time he waited. Then he leaned 
again to Ames* ear. 

"I cotdd butt in from this door and knock the 
breath out of him — easy," pleaded Carrington. 

*'Wait," murmured Ames, once more. 

They heard a rustling. Then the lid of a desk 
was gently lowered. There came a tiny click and 
the light went out. 

"He's got it with him," breathed Ames, quickly. 
"That's what I was waiting for. Now's the time! 
The hall door, Ben." 

Carrington lamented afterward the tameness of 
the occasion, but at the moment the proceeding did 
not seem utterly tame even to him. As, released 
from chafing inactivity, he dashed down the hall 
and fltmg himself through the doorway into the 
large room with the effect of a meteorite hurtling 
through space, the man within made an instinctive 
break for the other door, wrenched it open, and fell 
into Ames' arms. This was the instant of frenzied, 
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silent struggle, which did not seem tame to Car- 
rington. It was completely dark in the little room, 
but Carrington, on edge with anxiety, not daring 
to move for fear of moving wrong, at length be- 
thought himself of the obvious thing to do. He 
fotmd the electric switch and turned on the light. 

"Quick, Ben! His other arm!" called Ames. 

Both Ames and Carrington were brealJiing hard 
when they found leisure to look at each other. Prom 
his position upon the fallen man's chest Carrington 
produced a handkerchief and mopped his face. 

"Gee, he fought like a wildcat," he observed, im- 
personally. "Had training, all right." With the 
toe of his boot he pushed forward an object which 
lay near him upon the floor. "Regular professional 
outfit. Look at the dear little pocket electric and 
the sweet bunch of keys. It's just as well he 
didn't have a gun, or he'd have pulled it. What 
you might call a regular desperado, he is," snapped 
Carrington. 

Ames was turning over the pages of a black-bound 
book. There fell an interval of silence. 

"Well, it may be crude," observed Carrington, 
"but I'm sitting on him per schedtde, all right. 
What's going to be your next move, Mr. Ames?" 

Ames glanced toward the figure on the floor. 
"Let him up, Ben," said Ames. 

"Let him up," ejaculated Carrington, open- 
mouthed, "when you had your work getting him 
down?" 

"We have him, Ben, and he's sharp enough to 
know it," said Ames. "He'll give no more trouble." 
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Very reluctantly Carrington pocketed his hand- 
kerchief, glanced down, met the straight gaze of the 
man on the floor, and stood up. 

''Light the other room, Ben," said Ames. *'I 
want to have a look at your desk." Ames, glancing 
down, met the straight gaze also. There was noth- 
ing of the poseur about Ames. "Suppose you come 
with me, Seamon," said he. "I think you'll find a 
chair in the next room more comfortable than the 
floor in this." 

Without words the man rose, dusted himself off, 
glanced once at Ames, and preceded him into the 
large room. Arrived there, he sat down in the chair 
which Ames indicated. Ames, examining with care 
Carrington's desk and its contents, completely ig- 
nored him. But Carrington did not. Leaning back 
with folded arms against the closed door, Carring- 
ton glared furiously through his spectacles. 

Apparently indifferent, incurious, undismayed, the 
man sat on in his chair. There was nothing in his 
appearance to mark the occasion as extraordinary. 
His smooth, brown hair had been neatly parted. 
His clothes were of good cut and quality. He was 
young. He was presentable. Above all, he was 
utterly composed. In fact, the composure, while it 
crowned, rather tmdid the impression of the whole. 
Carrington, glaring, agreed with Ames that here was 
no amateur. Carrington, marveling, cotdd not fair- 
ly believe that this quiet figure in the chair had 
fought so silently, so scientifically, so savagely, so 
almost successfuUy even with the odds against him 
that there had come to Carrington no thrill of elation 
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at his downfall. Ames had really ttimed the trick. 
Carrington felt himself a mere blundering accessory 
after the fact, and shriveled in his own esteem. 
But his eyes came swiftly back to Ames as he rose 
from the desk and, turning to look over his shoulder, 
took up the telephone. 

* ' Do you know the nimiber of Police Headquarters, 
Ben?" asked Ames. 

**No, but I can find it for you in the book," re- 
turned Carrington, staring. 

** Never mind," said Ames. Leaning back against 
the desk, he unhooked the receiver. "Give me 
Police Headquarters, Central," said Ames. 

There was an instant of silence. Then Ames 
spoke once more. "Please give me the station- 
house at the Junction," said he, quietly. 

Another brief interval of silence, during which 
Carrington glanced involuntarily at the figure in the 
chair. The pose had not altered by an inch, but it 
seemed to Carrington that there showed a rigidity 
which had been lacking before, that the straight 
gaze of the eyes at Ames had hardened and bright- 
ened. 

"This is Mr. Ames of Trevor's. I should like 
to speak to Captain Gamett or to Lieutenant 
McKIay. Oh, is that you, Captain? Can you send 
a plain-clothes man over to our ofiice? No, nothing 
very serious. We've just been catching a thief here, 
that's aU. Yes; like every one else, we have our 
troubles. Yes, we are workii^g a Uttle overtime. 
How soon can your man arrive? Have him come 
right to the office building, will you? Well, the 
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quicker the better. Thank you, Captain. Good 
night." 

The receiver clicked home. Ames, glancing up, 
met the straight, hard eyes. The man spoke on the 
instant. 

"I'm no thief," said he. 

** Opinions diflFer, then, as to that," said Ames. 

*'Are you going to lock me up?" 

Ames looked his slight surprise. "Of course I'm 
going to lock you up," said he. "What do you sup- 
pose I'm here for?" 

"I'm no thief," said Seamon. "I wasn't stealing 
your old book. I was going to return it before 
morning." 

"Were you?" said Ames, dryly. "Well, we can't 
deal with your intentions, Seamon. We are suffi- 
ciently occupied just now with your performances." 

"I was only — borrowing — the book," said 
Seamon. 

"I don't intend to argue out the matter with you," 
said Ames. "Tell yotir story in court." 

"You'll have occasion to regret this if it comes to 
court," flashed Seamon, moved for the first time 
from his cool composure. 

Ames smiled. "Will we? Why?" 

"I've big people back of me, as you very well 
know." 

"Who will desert you at the first difficulty," put 
in Ames. "In this sort of deal it's paddle yotir 
own canoe, Seamon. I shouldn't rely too much 
upon that 'big-people' dodge," he added. "We 
don't rise to mere hints, you know. ' ' Then he turned 
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to Carrington. **If that's the watchman coming 
up the stairs, Ben," said he, '*tell him the Ught is 
all right — ^that you and I are working here together. 
And bring the policeman up here with you when he 
comes." 

**I did mention to the watchman — " began Car- 
rington, but Ames nodded to the door. Carrington, 
after a glance at Ames' face, opened the door and 
shut it behind him. 

Ames sat down in Carrington's swinging chair. 
The man opposite had not moved by an inch. For 
perhaps five minutes there was complete silence. 
Ames looked at his watch. Five minutes in the 
hushed, brilliantly lighted room seemed an eternity. 
Suddenly the man shrugged, stirred, spoke. 

"Well, I'm willing to crawl if you'll call the game 
oflf," said he. 

**How far are you willing to crawl?" shot forth 
Ames. 

**As far as you like," retorted Seamon. "As far 
as I know anything," he amended. "It's the truth, 
Mr. Ames, that I don't actually know anjrthing 
higher up than the man who gave me my orders. 
I can guess, of course, and I can name you the 
places where I've met him. Once I went to his 
office. I can give you the location of that. I can 
give you the names on the door. They're — ^pretty 
well known. But I can't swear to any name but 
the one." 

"The one name will be sufficient," said Ames, 
crisply, "if it is Francis Slade." 

"C^ course it's Francis Slade," said Seamon. 
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Ames whirled about in his chair, opened the desk, 
produced a sheet of paper and a pen. 

"Write the thing out in full — a, complete con- 
fession from the beginning up to and including to- 
night," said Ames, "and sign it. I'll get Carring- 
ton to witness it with me." 

Seamon rose from his chair. "Hold on, Mr. 
Ames," said he. "If I do this what do I get for it?" 

"Leave to walk out of here to-night and never 
come back," said Ames. 

"Leave to get out of town without interference?" 
pursued Seamon, coolly. 

"Leave to hang yourself in the Barbadoes, if you 
like," said Ames. 

Seamon looked almost amused when he crossed 
the room. The straight gaze was exceedingly hard 
and bright. 

"What about the bull you sent for?" asked Sea- 
mon, deUberately. 

"I'll take care of the bull," said Ames. 

Seamon sat down in the swinging chair, whirled 
it about to the desk, and took up the pen. 

"I'll have to hand you one, Mr. Ames," said he. 
"For a time you had me on the nm. Honest. I 
thought you meant it, even though I knew all the 
time you were waiting for me to open up." 

"And I'll have to hand you one, Seamon," said 
Ames, exceedingly grim. "You're a thief and a 
scoundrel, but you put up a good fight. And you 
don't whine when you're licked," added Ames. 
"Now get to it." 
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CHAPTER XII 

NOTHING could have seemed less probable than 
that the infinitesimal link in the chain of things 
which was young Johnny Walsh cotild, by a tug at 
the nerves, induce a mood in Mr. Hubert of New 
York, or that the mood, in its turn, cotild have any 
effect upon Mr. Hubert's after life; and yet Johnny 
Walsh's round, staring blue eyes, set wide apart in 
his round, staring, freckled face, irritated Hubert 
beyond expression by their very extraneousness to 
the situation. 

Johnny Walsh, the remaining copies of his early 
pink edition under one arm, had halted in his progress 
past the big red-brick hospital which dominated 
Market Street, to stare at the lines of the covered 
gray touring-car which was stationed before the 
little wine-shop opposite. Johnny Walsh had been 
bom with a mechanician's sotil. Any motor-car, 
big or little, drew him inevitably to stand on the 
curbstone and stare, and upon this late, hot Satur- 
day afternoon, when all Lake City had gone to the 
ball-game, it chanced that Johnny's eye was caught 
by the radiator of the car in which Hubert, not too 
happily or comfortably or patiently, was seated. 
From the radiator the eye, accompanied by its fel- 
low, went to the crack across the gl^^ of one of the 
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lamps, then to the caked mud upon the wheels, then, 
naturally enough, to the driver. When it had quite 
digested the driver it moved to Hubert in the rear 
seat, and, once arrived at this point, it imperturbably 
stared, without expression, without confusion, with 
an interest which obliterated any consciousness of 
self, at Hubert. 

For this there was a reason. Hubert did not 
match his car. Johnny's thought stirred in the wave 
of interest. It was a hired car. It was waiting be- 
fore a closed shop, on the deserted hospital street, on 
a day when everybody with the price of admission 
had gone to the ball-game. The guy was neither a 
doctor nor an operation nor by the look of him — 
though this was less certain — was he the family of 
an operation. Johnny, staring, decided that it must 
be a date, that she was late and that the guy was 
sore. 

It was at this point that Hubert took a hand. 

''Suppose you move along to your next stopping- 
place," said he. 

Johnny, imperturbable, stared. The gink was dead 
sore. 

"I say," said Hubert, in a slightly louder key, 
"are you deaf, my man?" 

"Naw," said Johnny. 

"Well, what are you looking at?" asked Hubert. 

"Nothin'," said Johnny, blightingly. He edged 
away a foot and stopped still. "Your lamp's 
cracied," he volunteered, "and you got a birni shoe 
on your left wheel. They stuck you on the car," 
he added. 
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**Say, can that!" said the driver, suddenly fierce. 
''Who ast you about it, Clock-face, I'd like to know?" 

' ' He did. He said what was I lookin' at," returned 
Johnny, pointing. 

A small boy in overalls accompanied by a spotted 
dog hove into view beside Johnny and came to 
anchor. 

''Move along," said Hubert, irritated, "and be 
quick about it." 

The spotted dog, which was not at anchor, attained 
the nmning-board and stuck an innocent, inquiring 
nose against Hubert's gray sleeve. 

"Damnation!" said Hubert. There was a swift 
movement, a howl from the dog, a moment of con- 
fusion from which anchored overalls, spotted dog, 
and Johnny finally emerged, at a safe distance upon 
the wine-shop doorstep. 

The tug at the nerves was accomplished, and the 
mood had Hubert, a subject to moods, in its grip. 
Johnny, as a link, had done his little part. Johnny, 
as Johnny, continued to remain upon the doorstep 
and stare. 

And when a young woman in a blue frock, who 
wore a dose little hat trimmed with cornflowers 
and who carried a blue top-coat over her left arm, 
picked a hurried way across the recently watered 
street, Johnny saw every detail of the meeting, 
sensed the young woman's apology, explanation, 
and exulted in the knowledge that the gink was still 
sore. With the slam of the door and the grinding 
whir as the clutch went in, Johnny rose from his 
doorstep. 
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''Lamp the short sport!" he yelled, dancing in de- 
rision. "Why n't you get a real car while you're 
about it? Who'd keep a date in a 1906 model? 
1906! Rubbige sale! Short sport! Short sport!" 
Exit Johnny from the narrative, with his fingers in 
insulting juxtaposition to his nose. 

It was with an effort that Hubert grasped for the 
manner — ^respectful, with an undercurrent of warmth ; 
quiet, with a hint of exhilaration ; more elaborate than 
he would have selected for Mrs. Eflfingham or Miss 
Trevor — suitable for the occasion. Usually Hubert 
did not put himself to the length of an occasion un- 
less he were really attracted. But as he viewed 
Miss Beach under the shadow of the hopeless little 
cornflower hat he found that, by a shade, she missed 
everything. A degree more of color and there might 
have been beauty, a degree less of repression and 
there might have been charm. And she left every- 
thing to him. It was in the beginning uphill work. 
It was as if she said flatly: "You got me here. Now 
what are you going to do about it?" Hubert won- 
dered. Never, he thought, on a rising wave of irri- 
tation, had occasion proved to be, even in its promise, 
so utterly unamusing. 

But his manner served. Hubert could be de- 
pended upon for that. And after a time, at about 
the point where they crossed the Viaduct and were 
threading a way through the commonplace dullness 
of the West Side, his manner and his eyes and his 
invincible charm began even to have some effect. 

"And the sister?" asked Hubert. "Have you been 
thinking me blunderingly intrusive to telephone?" 
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''I've been thinking you kind," said Miss Beach. 
**So wonderfully kind that — She's gone down into 
the country for a week or so." 

"And to-day?" pursued Hubert. "You hesitated. 
I heard you. Was it because you didn't wish to 
come?" 

"Perhaps because I wished to come — so much," 
said Miss Beach. 

Hubert glanced at her sidewise. "You were late, 
you know. Did that tyrant Ames keep you over- 
time?" 

"No," said the girl. "I was delayed at home. 
My mother — " She hesitated, stopped. 

"You kept me waiting on purpose," said Hubert. 
Not that he thought so. This was simply the ap- 
proved method. 

"Oh no," said the girl. "I— hurried." 

"My dear girl," said Hubert, amused, "you should 
have let me think that you deliberately kept me 
there dangling. A woman should always leave you 
uncertain. That's a large part of her charm — ^the 
fact that you don't know which way she will 
jump." 

"Is it?" said Miss Beach. 

"By Jove, but you do need taking in hand! You 
are a deadly serious little person, are you not? Don't 
you ever smile?" 

"I suppose so — ^when I'm happy." 

"Aren't you happy now?" asked Hubert, leaning 
forward to look under the cornflower hat. 

"No, not — Chappy," she answered. 

"What then?" 
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*'0h, it's all crisscross — hating myself, some- 
times even hating you — ^but here — and willing to be 
— glad to be." 

Thus amid the commonplace streets of the West 
Side, thus when the repression lifted, the first eflEect 
upon literal Miss Beach of the manner, the eyes, the 
invincible charm. 

Instinctively Hubert drew back as if solid ground 
had opened at his feet. This was not the material 
one looked for in dull little private secretaries. A 
flirtation at most he had expected, but the girl had 
no more capacity for flirtation than she had for 
smiling. In deacUy earnest. Miss Beach, with a vio- 
lent, amazing earnestness, was already by way of 
being a problem on his hands. 

Hubert, under the influence of attraction, re- 
verted to type — ^there had been a Spanish great- 
grandmother — but Hubert, not under such influence, 
also reverted to tjrpe, and the dominant strain then 
was that of New England. Hubert, all calculation, 
decided that it would be well to go forward as re- 
gards Miss Beach Ughtly, gingerly, with the delicate 
care of one stepping over a crusted volcano. He 
gave her a sidelong look. Odd that she shouldn't 
move him! Crusted volcanoes usually did. It was 
probably because his need of her in one direction 
was so great that it completely eclipsed the emotional 
side. In plain terms, he wanted Miss Beach for 
figures — ^for gross earnings, net earnings, assets, 
liabilities, for statements concerning contracts made 
and those still bargaining for. From Miss Beach 
he intended to get facts, and with facts she was so 
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unalterably connected in his mind that the woman 
appeal of her did not touch him. 

Easily, with the dexterity bom of experience, he 
switched the talk away from the personal, keeping 
it well within her range — ^the range of Lake City, of 
the business — ^impersonal, but circling always about 
a center which was herself, and after a suitable time, 
when the amazing first effect had worn off a bit, 
allowing the circles less rope, pulling them closer with 
every turn, and, presently discarding circles altogether, 
bearing down again upon the central point swiftly, 
with a sweeping suddenness which caught the girl's 
breath and thrilled her with the knowledge that at 
last he had come back to her. 

"Do you know, when you answer so, in monosyl- 
lables, it gives the impression that you aren't listen- 
ing, that you are thinking of something else— busi- 
ness, probably. I'm beginning to resent the busi- 
ness. I've noticed the same thing in little Miss 
Trevor." 

**0h. Miss Trevor," said the girl. She shrugged. 
"Did you resent it in Miss Trevor?" 

"Not so much," said Hubert, "but I resent any- 
thing which calls the attention of a pretty woman 
whom I am trying to entertain away from my- 
self." 

"Do you think she is so — pretty?** asked the 
girl. 

"Oh yes," said Hubert, indifferently, "in a child- 
ish sort of way." 

"She isn't childish," said Miss Beach, quickly, 
"^e only looks so. She's twenty-two. And about 
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six months ago she grew up suddenly. From almost 
one day to the next there was ft diflFerence." 

"That's rather extraordinary," said Hubert. 
''What happened?" 

Miss Beach gave him a quick glance. **How 
should I know?" she said. 

**It is obvious that you do liot choose to tell," 
said Hubert. 

"Why should it matter whetner I tell or not?" 
asked Miss Beach. *' Is it so important?" 

Hubert came back to her with a start. ' * Tell me, " 
said he, abruptly, "do you like Miss Trevor?" 

"Like her?" said the girl, harshly. ''Why should 
I Uke her?" 

"Why shouldn't you?" 

"Because she's rich and I'm not, pretty and I'm 
not — Oh, I know that you think she's pretty — 
because she's so polite to me that it hurts, because 
she sends my mother a huge, silly basket of fruit at 
Christmas — " Her voice shook, stopped. "I hate 
Theodora Trevor." 

"It seems to me that you hate a good many peo- 
ple, ' ' said Hubert. * * A moment ago you were hating 
me. Is she so rich?" 

The girl turned. "You must know!" she ex- 
claimed. "Haven't you been to their house? 
You've seen the Works. Why, she owns the Works 
outright — ^imagine it — outright — one of the biggest 
plants of the kind in Lake City!" 

"But is that so remarkable?" said Hubert. His 
maimer was casual, but his voice was breathless. 
"In comparison with Lake City Steel — " 
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*'Lake City Steel!" said Miss Beach, scornfully. 
"Are they the whole show? Isn't there room for 
two? Haven't we got orders for a year ahead? 
Haven't they got their eye on tis, and isn't it green? 
Why, the profit this year has been tremendotis. The 
business has trebled in the last few years under Mr. 
Ames. It's a gold-mine!" 

'* Indeed," said Hubert, in a curious voice, and 
then again, "Indeed!" from which point he re- 
lapsed into silence. 

They had long since left the city behind them, 
and were following the road which marches with 
the shore and which seemed at this time of day 
to moimt straight toward the sunset. The light 
slanting in beneath the canopied top touched the 
girl's face with color, but left Hubert in gloom. He 
sat moodily in a continued silence, which caused 
the girl to glance toward him repeatedly and, the 
glances passing unnoticed, at length to look at him 
fixedly put of the comers of her eyes with a fur- 
tive sort of looking which seemed somehow like a 
prisoned thing famishing for freedom, let loose for 
the time under strict guard. 

So they crossed a bridge and came up a long hill 
to the big white frame house, flanked and tiered 
with piazzas which overlooked a ravine and a river, 
with a glimpse across the headlands beyond of the 
blue Lake in the distance. This was "Golds- 
borough's," a well-known Lake City resort famous 
for its food — for broiled chicken, beaten biscuit, 
white-clover honey, for old-fashioned strawberry 
shortcake in season, for sqtiab from the "Golds- 
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borough" farm, and vegetables from the "Golds- 
borough" gardens, a place, to the innocent tourist, 
eminently conservative and respectable; a place, to 
the select few, not quite so conservative, which 
winked slyly in its immaculate white paint and 
striped awnings at the delusions of the tourist 
and his young family consuming chicken, stickily 
enough, at the round comer table on the main 
veranda. 

Long halls Wound through **Goldsborough's.'* 
Steps-up and steps-down leaped at one unexpectedly. 
There were dark comers which lurked. There were 
many closed doors. There were jogs and turns and 
ceilings of varying heights which the waiter disarmed 
by saying, ** Watch your head, sir." 

The portly maid in the dressing-room took in Miss 
Beach with one sweep of her eyes, checked her coat, 
bmshed deftly the blue-silk frock, and pushed for- 
ward a silver-topped jar. As Miss Beach powdered 
her nose with a hand that shook ever so little the 
maid viewed her impartially. Then she opened a 
drawer, uncovered a small, round box, and held it 
out to Miss Beach. 

*'It 'ud brighten you up," said she. 

Miss Beach glanced from the little box to the 
colorless reflection in the mirror. ''Well — " she 
hesitated. ** Could you do it for me?" 

''Sure," said the portly maid. "What am I here 
for?" 

"Do many — " asked Miss Beach, still hesitant. 

The maid turned with the box in her hand. 

"Even the married ones," said she. "And who 
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cares? The men don't know, if it's done at all 
artistic." 

"Don't they?" said Miss Beach. '*Veiy well, 
then. Hadn't I better sit down?" 

With their arrival at "Goldsborough's" the si- 
lence and the mood had dropped from Hubert. 
Perhaps it was the atmosphere of the old place, for 
it had a ripe, mellow, sophisticated charm of its 
own. Perhaps it was the lift of the rebotmd from 
long moments of concentrated thought. Perhaps it 
was — a little — Miss Beach opposite him across the 
gleaming table in the cozy, old-fashioned dining- 
room, a Miss Beach singtdarly vivid beneath the 
shade of the cornflower hat, a Miss Beach refusing 
sedately an amber liqtiid in a thin-stenmied, dew- 
frosted Bohemian glass. 

"Take off your hat," said Hubert, suddenly lean- 
ing forward across the narrow table. 

"My hat!" said Miss Beach, startled. "Why?" 

"Never mind why," said Hubert. "Never ask a 
man why. Take it off." 

She raised both hands, pulled out the pins, and 
looked across at Hubert. "What shall I do with 
it?" she asked, wavering. 

"Lord!" said Hubert. "I don't care. Pitch it 
across the room. It isn't a very pretty hat, you 
know." 

"Isn't it?" said the girl. Her lips trembled. 
"It's my best," she said. 

Hubert rose, took up the hat, walked across the 
room and hung it, very gravely, upon the Rogers 
day-colored family group in the comer. 
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''The amiable expression of the person in panta- 
loons," said he, "was rousing me to frenzy." He 
came back to the table, stopped beside the girl, 
looked down upon her. "And you are much prettier 
without it," he added. 

A wave of color flamed across the girl's face, then 
receded, leaving her whiter than before save in those 
places where it was "done artistic." 

"People, with you, have to be pretty, do they 
not?" said she. "Even their hats." 

"Especially their hats," corrected Hubert. **I 
notice hats." 

"You notice everything," said the girl, glancing 
up — "all the flaws, all of the ways in which one — 
falls short. And you don't make allowance." 

Their eyes met. His hand dropped lightly upon 
her shoulder, might have lingered, but she jerked 
away. 

"Don't!" she said. 

The waiter, passing down the hall, grinned at 
the portly maid in the dressing-room doorway. 
"She's picked a pippin, all right," said he, with a 
backward nod over his shoulder. 

"Who?" 

"Her in the second dining-room." 

"I ain't seen him," said the portly maid, without 
interest. "I'll bet his wife's in the cotmtry." 

"Ho! What about her?" asked the waiter, over 
his shoulder. "What sort is she? On the level?" 

"Swe," said the maid, tersely. "Ain't all us 
women?" Which seemed to savor of pleasantry, for 
the waiter grinned more broadly and the maid 
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chuckled. Here was a phflosopher. "Far be it 
from me," she was wont to say, impressively, '*to set 
myself up as a judge, for all I see a lot of life. We 
got good iQ us and we got bad, like the streaks in a 
bit of bacon. And who's to blame, I say? The 
bacon?" 

Hubert's methods, like his movements, were de- 
liberate, molded, finished. He invariably allowed 
himself a sufficiency of time. It was not his custom 
to catch a train by a margin of seconds or to dash 
up a hill with a momentum which might deposit 
him in a precipice upon the other side. Mere chivalry 
never prompted him to rescue damsels in distress. 
He sounded each step; he calculated; he looked 
ahead. And so here. Throughout dinner he studied 
Miss Beach, every tone, every glance, every hesita- 
tion. To a fraction of an inch he measured his 
power over Miss Beach, and when he pushed back 
his coffee-cup and then his chair it was with the con- 
viction that his original purpose of a waiting game 
might be safely abandoned, that the time was ripe 
and the hour come. 

Very composedly he walked to the other side of 
the narrow table, and, sitting down upon the edge 
of it, pulled out his silver case and lighted a cigarette. 

The girl, startled, disturbed by his nearness, half 
rose from her chair, and then, glancing at Hubert, 
absorbed with his cigarette, thought better of it and 
sat down again. 

* ' That's right, ' ' said Hubert. '* It is so much more 
sociable this way, don't you think? And it is al- 
ways well to be sociable when one talks." 
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*'But we have been talking," said the girl, ''right 
along." 

"Only to fill in time," said Hubert, *'tintil the 
menial with the jaw should have taken his depart- 
ure." He examined the tip of his cigarette with 
care, then looked down at the girl. "Why do you 
think you are here?" he asked. 

Her eyes, upturned to his own, faltered, drooped. 
Her hands came together and clasped. Then she 
shrugged with a little air of bravado. 

"You — ^invited me," she said. 

"Why did I invite you?" asked Hubert, his eyes 
on a curling ring of smoke. 

"I thought — ^because you wanted me," said the 
girl, her throat dry. 

"Why did I — ^want you?" pursued Hubert. 

The girl glanced up at him, but could not meet 
his smiling security. Again she shrugged. 

"Because we found that we were sympathetic 
that first time; because I was able to be of use the 
second; because we both wished for — ^the third?" 
prompted Hubert, quietly. 

There was no answer to this. 

"That was all true," said Hubert, turning to flick 
the ash from his cigarette, "but there was another 
reason." He paused. "I need you," he added. 

The girl's eyes lifted in a flashing look. 

"I need you," said Hubert, "desperately. I need 
your help. Without it I shall fail in a project which 
means much to me." 

"I don't understand," said the girl, with an 
efiEort. '*My help — ^my help — How?" 
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''I've got to know all the inside facts about 
Trevor's," said Hubert, composedly. 

There was an instant's pause. Tlien the girl cried 
out. ''Oh!" said she. "Oh!" 

Her voice choked into silence as if a hand had 
clasped her throat. For the instant the immediate 
need was air. There seemed to be none in the room. 
For the instant she was suflEocating, at the mercy 
of the hand clasped about her throat. Then the 
pressure suddenly loosened. She could breathe, 
cotild articulate. 

'*So that was why — So that was — all of it — '* 

Flinging both arms across the narrow table, her 
head dropped upon them. 

A silence fell upon the second dining-room in the 
east hall — a silence which was not interrupted when 
Hubert dropped his cigarette upon the floor and set 
his heel very thoughl^fully upon it, nor when, re- 
suming his former position, he stared down upon 
the bent head beside him. 

The dark hair was looped over the ears and lay 
in twin coils behind them. Very thoughtfully Hu- 
bert stretched out one hand and laid it upon the 
coils, then, slipping the hand about the girl's throat, 
lifted her, gently enough. Her head fell back against 
the hollow of his arm. The eyes were closed. There 
was no trace of tears, and yet, beneath his appraising 
eyes, the face without the alteration of a line showed 
as a silent mask of woe, dead-white save in those 
pathetic places where it was "done artistic." 

He noted the pitif til little subterfuge with all that 
it implied, but it did not stir him. It delivered her 
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more completely into his hands. Acutely now he 
realized that the policy of the waiting game must be 
abandoned. For one instant longer he balanced 
possible advantage and disadvantage. Then he 
stooped toward her. 

''That wasn't— all of it," he whispered. ''You 
dear lonely little girl! Didn't you know? Open 
your eyes — " 

The lids fluttered, the eyes, obedient, opened to 
his face. Before they could dose again of them- 
selves he had kissed them shut, and when with a 
quivering sigh she turned more closely to the hollow 
of his arm his lips covered her own. 
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CHAPTER Xin 

THE oflSces of Henry T. Amory & Co. were 
chiefly remarkable for an impressive txnostenta- 
tion which resembled the elaborate incognito of 
royalty on a holiday. But the restraint here in the 
matter of gilding and mahogany, while it stood for 
the simplicity of the financial ptirple, did not repre- 
sent in any sense holiday-making. Mr. Amory 's idea 
of a holiday was simple. To him it was time wasted 
by somebody. Its value consisted in the enlarged 
opportunity afforded the wastrel's competitor. 

Personally, Mr. Amory had not taken a holiday 
since the time thirty years back when he had. ac- 
quired, with a capital of twenty-two htmdred dollars, 
an interest in a weak-kneed, struggling Uttle lum- 
ber business, but brief holidays were dtdy accorded 
his employees. Mr. Amory was just. He believed 
in the freedom of the individual provided it was 
well regtdated and provided he be permitted to drive 
the stakes for its boimdary lines. For himself he 
set no boimdaries. He roamed at will. Railroads 
east and west felt his grip. The Wall Street crowd 
cotmted him as a peer, kept their hands well off his 
territory, and hoped among themselves that his 
daughter might not take it into her head to live in 
New York. 
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Locally the sky was taken as the linut of the Amory 
power. It was said that the name alone whispered 
into the ear of a bank president could induce pro- 
fuse perspiration in an individual composed prin- 
cipally of starch. Many a man had sat, hat in 
hand, in one of the plain oak chairs and had listened 
to a suavely worded ultimatum which was his finan- 
cial knell. Many a man had come buoyed up by 
hope, and had gone, flat as a pricked balloon. 

Locally the man's power inspired awe, and his 
money envy, but the very bootblack upon the street 
could give him points upon that magic possession 
which cannot be bought — popularity. Immense 
stuns to charity did not gain it for him. The gift 
of a great city hospital did not win it. The man 
lived remote from his fellows, wrapped in his pur- 
ple, shut away in his great house behind curt signs 
posted at the entrance-gates which warned a curi- 
ous public to keep out under penalty of the law. It 
was the irony of the man's fate that his bitterest 
cross should win him what measure of htrnian sym- 
pathy, compassion, friendliness he had. Lake City 
almost liked Henry T, Amory when it remembered 
his crippled daughter. 

With such an individual at one end of the office 
scale it was inevitable that the descent, no matter 
how lengthy, should terminate in a vanishing-point, 
and that, while the **old man" remained stationary 
as a fixed star, the vanishing-point should be con- 
stantly subject to change. In the office it was 
known just now, rather vaguely, as "Eddie," 

**Say, Eddie," said little Miss Green, as she passed 
HI 
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the bench allotted to that individual on her way 
back from Itinch, **if I felt as bad as you look I'd 
offer myself as a Early Christian to the movie com- 
pany out on the Lake. They got real lions, and it 
'ud be an upliftin' death. The manager's a friend 
of mine, and he says Early Christians is awful 
scarce." 

''Huhr said Eddie, in disgust. 

"What's the matter, kid?" asked Miss Green. 

"Yoimg Ludwig," rejoined Eddie, engulfed in 
gloom. "Doped." 

"Well," said Miss Green, impatiently, "and what 
of it? Is he a relation or anything?" 

"Relation nothin'!" said Eddie, scathingly. 
"Feather-weight. Met O'Connor last night at the 
Herkimer Street A. C. and didn't last three rotmds. 
Doped. Fixed. And I dropped a buck on him." 

"Eddie Lanigan, it serves you dead right," said 
Miss Green, indignantly. "Bettin' — ^at your age! 
If Mr. Slade knew that, you wouldn't last the after- 
noon — a kid like you frequentin' them athaletic 
dubs!" 

"Pipe mama's pet," whispered Eddie, rising from 
his bench. "What d'ye bet he won't get past 
Slade?" 

Miss Green vanished. Eddie moved forward to 
take the visitor's card. 

"Mr. EfiSngham? Yes, sir. I'll see. Just a mo- 
ment, sir." 

On his way to Mr. Slade's office Eddie read the 
card at leisure, and in due time presented it at Mr. 
Slade's elbow. 
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*'Card for Mr. Eflfingham," said Eddie. 

"Mr. Eflfingham cannot be seen," returned Slade, 
briefly, without glancing at the card. 

Eddie withdrew, but presently returned. * * Gentle- 
man thinks Mr. EflBngham will see him," said Eddie. 

Mr. Slade took up the card, frowned, hesitated. 
''Hubert," said he. "And a New York address. I 
don't know him. What sort of a person, Eddie?" 

'*If he'd 'a' been yotmger and a blond," said 
Eddie, wearily, "I'd 'a' taken him for the Prince of 
Wales." 

"Wait a minute," said Slade. 

When he emerged from the inner room it was to 
eliminate Eddie, much to that yotmg misanthrope's 
satisfaction, and to conduct Hubert straight to the 
inner room himself. 

"Well, Hubert," said Efiingham, without rising, 
"this is the first time you've honored us." 

Hubert glanced over his shoulder, waited until 
Slade had shut himself away into the outer room, 
then dropped into a chair beside EflSngham's desk 
and pulled out his cigarette-case. 

"Hold on," said Effingham. "That will have to 
be postponed." 

With the case in his hand Hubert looked his grave 
inquiry. 

"Against the rules," said Effingham. "Particu- 
lar aversion of Mr. Amory's." 

"Lord!" said Hubert. "How do you get through 
the days?" 

"Well, we don't float like lilies on a pond," said 
Effingham, dryly. "And I'm not the slave to it 
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that you are. By the way, I*m busy this after- 
noon." 

*'That doesn't alarm me/' said Hubert. '*You 
are always busy. But you've been going it a bit 
too strong of late. You're looking fagged, EflSng- 
ham, overworked. You need a holiday." 

**By Jove," said Eflfingham, *'if that is your er- 
rand you might have saved yourself a trip to town. 
You could have dropped me that pearl of wisdom 
at the Shanty." 

"H'm. You are not overkeen about me, are you, 
Eflfingham?" asked Hubert, esring his well-shod feet. 

**0h, you're the sort some women like," said 
Eflfingham. * * I don't suppose if it comes right down 
to it that you are oflE your nut about me." 

"I'm not oflE my nut about any one," said Hubert. 

' ' Oh yes, you are, ' ' said Eflfingham, briefly. * ' You 
are the most finished, pluperfect, dyed-in-the-wool, 
damn specimen of an egoist that I have ever come 
up against, Hubert. But that's neither here nor 
there. The main thing I have against you just now 
is the fact that you haven't made good. When we 
imported you I thought we had the best man in 
America for the job, and what have you done? 
Practically nothing. We aren't any nearer to roping 
Trevor's than we were two weeks ago. I'm be- 
ginning to think, Hubert, that you are a tennis- 
playing, white-flannel bluflE." 

Nobody had ever called Bruce Eflfingham a diplo- 
matist. It was his custom to say what he had to 
say in the briefest possible time. It was his custom 
to ride rough-shod. But nearly every one liked 
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Bruce Effingham in spite of his bluntness, and it was 
acknowledged that he had a habit of hitting the nail 
squarely upon the head. To Hubert, supersensitive, 
bred beyond the point up to which breeding strength- 
ens a man's fiber, raised in a school where a surface 
polish is more essential than the sterling hallmark 
beneath, this hitting of the nail upon the head by 
Effingham was excruciating. Especially when he hap- 
pened to be the nail. He glanced up at him now 
with a flare of resentment in his eyes, with a flush 
of color on the clear, dark cheek. 

Without a word he took out a leather pocket- 
case, and from this produced a folded sheet of paper. 
Spreading the paper out, he laid it, still without a 
word, upon Effingham's desk. Then he stood up, 
and, walking to a window, looked off across the in- 
tervening roof-tops to the blue Lake, brilliant in 
sunshine. 

For a perceptible space there was silence. Then 
Effingham brought his closed fist down upon the 
desk with a bang. 

'•Well, by God!" said he. 

Again there was silence, punctuated this time by 
an occasional murmtu* from Effingham as he studied 
the sheet of paper upon his desk. 

"Tonnage — cost of production — output — By 
thtmder, look at their output! Profit — and expenses 
at bed-rock! Say, our friend Ames is too valuable 
to lose. Mr. Amory is on the lookout for men like 
Ames. Reserve — " The murmur died to sflence. 

Suddenly Effingham pushed back his chair and 
stood up also. 
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* ' How did you do it ?" he asked, excitedly. ' * We've 
never been able to put a finger on any of the Trevor 
crowd. The best we could do was to get in a relative 
of my man Slade here. But he could never have fur- 
nished this. It's complete! It's masterly! It gives 
away the whole show! It shall go to Mr. Amory 
to-day." 

Hubert turned from his window. 

**Your opinion, then, about my not having made 
good," said he, "is tmdergoing a change?" 

"I should say!" said Effingham, sincerely. "I 
should say just. I take oflf my hat to you, Hubert. 
Sit down, and we will go over the thing together." 
Effingham, in his satisfaction, was almost genial. 

"It's evidently more of a prize than you thought," 
said Hubert, without any trace of enthusiasm. 

"We've got to have it," said Effingham. "And 
we will waste no more time. It is only fair to you, 
Hubert, to admit that personally I've dodged it. 
I've kept hands oflf. I haven't backed you as I 
shotdd. Personally, I'd have preferred not to go in 
at all, but the thing so shaped itself as to make that 
impossible." He paused. "Because of my wife," 
he added. 

"I see," said Hubert, slowly. 

"My refusing to touch it because my wife hap- 
pens to be fond of the girl would appeal to Mr. 
Amory as business, wotddn't it?" Effingham smiled 
grimly. 

He took up the sheet of paper from his desk and 
glanced over it at Hubert. 

"How did you manage it?" he asked, 
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There was an unusual expression upon Hubert's 
face, but the answer came readily enough. 

**It was not difficult," said Hubert. *'A dinner 
or so, some diplomacy, a few prettv speeches. And 
I had luck." 

There was a pause, during which Effingham eyed 
xiubert over the sheet of paper. "I see," he said, 
at length. "A woman, eh?" 

**0h yes," said Hubert. ''Secretary to Ames," 
he added. 

**How much will it cost us?" 

''Only such expense as I incurred with the dinner 
or so," said Hubert. "The diplomacy, the pretty 
speeches, I contribute. They cost nothing." 

"But do you mean to tell me," said Effingham, 
"that the woman furnished you this information — 
for nothing?" 

"That is just what I mean to tell you," said Hu- 
bert. 

"Oh, I say," burst forth* Effingham, "we don't take 
favors to that , extent, you know. Mr. Amory's 
fixed rule is to give — or almost to give — ^value re- 
ceived." 

Hubert shrugged. "She seems to think she has 
value received," said he. 

Effingham looked at him for a moment reflectively. 
"Look here, Hubert," he said, abruptly, "I don't 
like your method. I don't fancy this woman busi- 
ness. I should have much preferred — " 

But Hubert interrupted. He had been flicked 
once on the raw. He wished no more of it. 

"One moment, Effingham," said he. "That's 
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my buaness, I've brought you invaluable informa- 
tion which you admit you could not have secured 
yourself. Why fiddle and fuss about my method? 
I accept any responsibility which may accrue. And 
it seems to succeed. Why look a gift horse in the 
mouth? Take the thing as it comes and overlook 
the beastly details. And I must admit that nothing 
had prepared me for any fastidious distaste upon 
your part." 

''Very well," said Effingham, shortly. ''You're 
a cold-blooded proposition, Hubert," he added. 

"Thanks," said Hubert. "Now about Ames. 
There is going to be the deuce to pay with Ames." 

"I thought you said he seemed willing to deal — " 

"He did. But I think now he was playing me. 
I received a wire from him this morning. He gives 
me notice that he will tell Miss Trevor of our plan 
when he damn pleases." 

"H'm. Square," said Effingham. 

"Oh yes," said Hubert, "for which fact we may 
be entirely thankful, for it gives us time to turn 
around. Of course, the obvious thing to do is to 
prevent our sturdy Ames, who is fool enough to lay 
his cards upon the table, from taking this trick." 
Hubert's mouth tightened. "The thing to do is to 
keep this infernal meddling duffer away from — ^Miss 
Trevor — ^for a time. Unless you are willing to come 
out into the open at once." 

"We can't — as yet," said Effingham, slowly. 
"Dealing with Theodora, even approaching Theo- 
dora, will have to be dainty work, well thought 
out" 
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"Exactly," said Hubert. '*To force the pace 
would be fatal. To let Ames put into her head the 
thought that we are leeches and bloodsuckers would 
be equally fatal." 

"The thought will be bound to come/' said Eflfing- 
ham, his eyes on the wall. 

"But not with shock, not with revulsion against 
us, if there be suflBcient leavening beforehand, if 
there be given us — some time," said Hubert. 

"Leavening by whom?" asked Effingham. 

"By me," said Hubert, serenely. 

"By George, I'm beginning to think that women 
are your particular line!" 

"It is well to have many lines," returned Hubert. 

Effingham stared at the wall, his mouth drawn 
down tight at the comers. 

"I agree with you about Theodora," said he, 
"but we can't wall her up at the Shanty. This 
isn't tin-horn melodrama." 

"We can — ^remove her from the Shanty," said 
Hubert, quietly, 

Effingham's eyes came swiftly to Hubert's, met 
the intent look. "I don't get you," said he. 

"You are looking fagged, Effingham," said Hu- 
bert, "as I remarked some time ago. The thing 
for you is a holiday." 

"Well," said Effingham, "I'm waiting." 

"With your wife," continued Hubert, "and a 
friend or so. Complete rest, but in a direction 
which is entirely in line with the affair in hand. 
I'm reasonable. I don't demand miracles." 

"What direction?" asked Effingham. 
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"The Lakes," said Hubert. "Ore-boat. Out of 
touch with everjrthing for days. Objective point, 
the mines. Mr. Amory doesn't buy a pig in a i)oke, 
if I know him by reputation. And you and I ought 
to see her mines, Effingham." 

"We have had reports," said EflSngham. "I 
can't spare the time," he added. 

"You've got to spare the time," said Hubert. 
"It's the only plausible way, the only logical way.". 

"She may refuse to go," said Effingham. 

"Your ^e could put it up to her so that she 
couldn't refuse to go," said Hubert. 

"See here. Leave my wife clean out of this," 
said Effingham, harshly. "And kindly tmderstand 
once for all that I draw the line at tising my wife to 
make money." 

"It may so happen that Miss Trevor will be glad 
to go on her own accotmt," said Hubert, equably. 
"They tell me that it's a wonderful trip, that every 
one here does it more or less. Of course, I'm assum- 
ing that you could arrange about the boat. They 
don't take pay, you know." 

"Seeing that Mr. Amory has an interest in a com- 
pany which owns twenty boats more or less, I could," 
said Effingham, irritably. "That's the least of it." 
He stood still for a moment and then whirled abrupt- 
ly across the room. "Oh — damn the thing!" said 
he. "I'll be glad when it's settled one way or an- 
other. I don't like it, I tell you — ^haven't from the 
start. And I particularly do not like this family, 
friendly blackjacking expedition of yotirs, Hubert. 
It makes me feel like a kidnapper, by George." 
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"But you see the necessity/' put in Hubert. 

"Oh yes, blast it all ! We've got to unhorse Ames. 
I suppose a water-jump is no worse than anjrthing 
else." He stood for a moment in thought. "It is 
a fairly well-thought-out plan, Hubert, and no mis- 
take." 

"I'm willing to adopt another if you can better 
it," said Hubert. 

"I tell you what I'll do," said EflBngham, pres- 
ently. "I'll put the case to Mr. Amory." 

Hubert stood up. "How soon do we go — ^if we 
go?" said he. 

"At once," said EflBngham. "A boat clears every 
day or so, either from here or the i)orts east or west 
of us." He glanced at his watch. "I'm due with 
him now. Supi)ose you meet me at the Club in an 
hour. We will drive out home together." 

"I'll be there," said Hubert. 

He f otmd the process of getting out much more 
simple than that of getting in. Stopping in the 
main corridor beside the elevator to light a cigarette, 
he found to his annoyance that his match-bo3^was 
empty. A thin, elderly man was preparing to step 
carefully oflE the elevator. 

"I beg your pardon," said Hubert, with his best 
manner; "could I trouble for a match?" 

The elderly man paused in the elevator doorway, 
peered up into Hubert's face and down at the 
cigarette in Hubert's hand. 

"I must confess that I do not give away matches," 
said he. "Is this a new form of interview?" 

Hubert looked down at the peering, elderly face 
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from beneath drooped lids. The flick on the raw 
still smarted. He was so distinctly out of temper 
that for once he was entirely natural. For once he 
could afford to be natural, for this man, by his ap- 
pearance, moved far from the EflBngham set. 

**0h no," said Hubert, coolly. "Neither is it an 
attempt to rob you of your pocket-book or to sell 
you a life-insurance policy. All I hoped to extract 
from you was a match, of no monetary value except 
when accompanied by others — ^in a box. The ele- 
vator boy will doubtless prove more munificent." 

"Doubtless," said the elderly man. "Perhaps 
you will permit me to explain that I do not give 
away matches because I do not carry them," he 
added. 

"I am not interested in your personal idiosyncra- 
sies," said Hubert, superbly. "Perhaps you will 
permit me to enter the elevator." 

The elderly man moved aside, and Hubert entereld 
the elevator. He smiled as he secured his match 
from the elevator boy. 

"It takes all kinds of cranks to make a world," 
he remarked, easily. 

The elevator boy looked him over. "He's got to 
be cagey, the old man," said he, impartially, "or 
people 'd walk away wit' him. They'd run him off 
the eart'. Every new fella' he meets has got a new 
system for separatin' him from some o' his coin. 
So he gets to expectin' it. It's not such a world- 
beater, this millionaire game, as it looks from tlie 
bleachers " 

"MiUionaire," echoed Hubert. "Millionaire T Al- 
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ready he knew. Already a sick sense of futility, 
of the hopelessness of explaining, was upon him. 
But he could not as yet admit, even to himself, that 
he knew. *'Was that — ^that old man — a. million- 
aire?" 

"Sure," said the elevator boy, grinning, as he 
pushed back the grating at the main floor. "Fifty 
times over. Didn't ye know him? I thought every- 
body knew him. That was Henry T. himself." 
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CHAPTER XIV 

BESIDE a bridge upon the muddy river-bank, 
against a dwindling i)erspective of towering 
coal-rigs, traveling-cranes, open freight-cars shunting 
down the sidings to and from the harbor, against a 
background of busy river, teeming with small craft, 
lined upon either side with the "coarse freighters " 
of the inland seas, those vast steel monsters built 
to carry coal up to the American and Canadian 
northwest, and iron-ore down to the world at large, 
clung, like a clawing kitten to a bank, the ship- 
chandlery store of Batten & Co. 

In the center of the main room, amid wooden 
boxes, crates of fresh vegetables, and scunying as- 
sistants, serene above the clamor as Buddha upon 
his throne, sat Mr. Timothy Batten smoking, with 
an air of sleepy philosophy, his corn-cob pipe. Large, 
rubicund, shirt - sleeved was Mr. Batten, slow to 
speak, ready to chuckle, more of an autocrat over 
the establishment which he ruled from his wooden 
kitchen chair than any harried, parliamented modem 
king. 

Mr. Batten never permitted himself to be harried, 
and he tolerated no parliament. He was supreme 
master of every detail of his business, knew the 
Lakes like a sailor, was the first to hear that the 
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James L. Mack had put in a new steering-i)ole, and 
that the captain of the Arcturus was shipping a red- 
headed carpenter this trip to repair his hatches, 
could supply without notice the necessities of a 
ship's equipment from pipe-tobacco and tweezers 
for the chief engineer to the cucumbers and onions 
which the steward would serve, shced in vinegar, 
for the crew's supper. 

Batten & Co. was the harbor clearing-house for 
the gossip of the Lakes. Its frequenters were in- 
terested only casually in national politics, even 
less so in finance, were lukewarm to baseball, rose 
to some heat upon the subject of the State's going 
"wet" or "dry" at the next election, but settled 
to the boiling-i)oint of attention at the first mention 
of anjrthing which touched upon "the Lakes" and 
stayed there. 

A world in itself, this wonderful string of Lakes, 
practically unknown to millions of Americans; a 
world of great endeavor, high achievement, of con- 
stant battle with the forces which are; rich in history, 
in commerce, in inspiration; a clear, sparkling electric 
, chain of living jewels, swinging in beauty upon the 
breast of the commonwealth, as it has swung from 
the mists of time. 

The Atlantic passage, Japan, the islands of the 
South Seas, many of the frequenters of Batten's had 
known at first hand, but there is an irresistibly 
steady drawing quality about these vast fresh waters, 
linked together by rivers, to the man who has sailed 
them. Once a Lake man, always a Lake man. The 
shores of St. Clair are dotted with the snug home- 
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steads of captains retired, who cultivate green-gar- 
dens and watch daily, hourly, half wistfully the 
procession of the arduous, fascinating, dangerous 
life as it sweeps past, headed by men whom they 
themselves have trained and disciplined and sanc- 
tioned to be their successors. 

"There'll be fog on Superior, all right," remarked 
Mr. Batten, pulling luxuriously at his corn-cob pipe. 
*' A htmdred and one in Detroit yesterday. Captain 
Mix says it was that hot comin' down the river you 
could fry eggs on deck. Hey, Dan, you got that 
order ready for the Missabef Latmch '11 be back 
any time.'* 

"'Young Johnny Jones, he had a cute lit-tle 
boat,''' sang a stentorian voice up the cellar stair- 
case. 

Mr. Batten puflfed contentedly. "Hey, Dan!" 
he called, after a time. 

"And he would row, row, row, 
Straight up the river he would 
Row, row — oh," 

chanted Dan. 

Mr. Batten smoked through a thtmdering chorus, 
and at its end removed his pipe. 

"Hey, Dan!" he called. 

'*Hey?" from the invisible Dan. 

''Missabe fixed up?" 

"Yep." 

"Hey, Dan! Car outside! Them passengers for 
Captain Wright." 

And forthwith Dan appeared wiping his hands 
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upon a striped denim apron — sl small, gray-headed 
Americanized Welshman with tremendous shoulders 
and a voice which matched them. Watching Dan 
work was usually suflBdent exercise for Mr. Batten. 
Dan's simple method was to rush at things and run 
them to earth. Just now, after some scuflBing in 
a particularly dark comer, he produced his prey — 
three kitchen chairs which he grouped in a row near 
Mr. Batten's throne. Dashing down the length of 
the store, he arrived at the door in time to receive 
with open arms the various bags, suit-cases, strapped 
steamer-rugs, and packages which the huge touring- 
car was disgorging. 

''Missabe? This is as close as you can get to her 
by land. Yes, ^ir — ^launch. Captain Wright's ex- 
pectin' you. They telephoned down from the Lake 
City main oflBce. Tnmks are aboard. Hook that 
small bag onto my pinkey here. Huh, load! This 
ain't no load. You ought to see me when I'm 
workin' ! ' ' 

Thus Dan, roaring in the doorway, dei)ositing 
bags, indicating routes in and about the piles of 
boxes, directing questioning clerks, ushering the| 
two ladies to the cleanest of the kitchen chairs, dash- 
ing back to the door once more to instruct the city 
chauflfeur as to the best road over the four miles to 
the town of which the Harbor is the lake-port, 
finally steering the two gentlemen back through the 
gloom of the long, narrow store so cheerfully, so 
willingly, with such obvious faith in their certain 
response, that Hubert eyed him ctuiously, and 
Effingham, rescued by his guidance from barking a 
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shin against a crate of tomato-cans, grinned as he 
mopped his forehead and sank into the third chair. 

'*Take the suit-case, Hubert," suggested Effing- 
ham. "It 'U be cooler. Is this Mr. Batten? I was 
told in Lake City that all I had to do was to head 
for Batten's at the Harbor and fold my hands." 

Mr. Batten puflfed and chuckled. "I guess we 
can fix you up all right," said he. 

"Let me present you to my wife, Mr. Batten, 
and to Miss Trevor. Mr. Hubert. My name is 
Effingham." 

Mr. Batten nodded vaguely toward the row of 
chairs, removed his pipe, and chuckled. 

"Gcrin' all the way up? You'll get fog, all right, 
on Superior." 

Mrs. Effingham, who was fanning herself vio- 
lently, sat up very straight upon the edge of her 
chair. "Pog!" she exclaimed. "Bruce, you never 
mentioned the possibility of f og ! " 

"I wished you to come, my dear," said Effingham. 
"Naturally, I mentioned only the phases which I 
knew would appeal." 

Mr. Batten puffed. "Got to expect fog when 
it's been cookin' hot like this," he remarked. "Su- 
perior's ice-cold, ye know, and when the hot air 
strikes her — ^bing! There you are. But what's a 
bit o' fog? You got a good captain. You got a 
good boat. Best cabin accommodations on the 
Lakes in the Missdbe — special ice-chest built in 
forrard," he added. Happening to catch Hubert's 
fascinated eye, Mr. Batten winked. "Ever been 
up?" he asked of Hubert. 
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*^No/' said Hubert, briefly. ''Have you?" 

''Have I?" echoed Mr. Batten. "Have I ever 
been up? Hey, Dan, here's a good one. Have I 
ever been up?" 

Dan, his arms akimbo, joined cheerfully in Mr. 
Batten's mirth. Glancing about the group, his eye 
fell upon the young lady in the second kitchen chair. 
It occurred to Dan that the young lady had not 
spoken. Also that she was looking alarmingly pale. 
Almost immediately there appeared at the yotmg 
lady's elbow a tiny tin tray upon which stood a 
glass 'of clear, cold water. 

"From Superior," remarked Dan, with the effect 
of subdued thunder rumbling deeply at some dis- 
tance. "Mr. Batten don't drink anything else. 
Best water in the world, Superior. Chemically 
pure." 

The young lady raised startled gray eyes. "Oh, 
how kind of you!" she murmured. "How kind! I 
was so thirsty. But I hated to trouble." 

"Trouble," rumbled Dan. "Say, you ought to 
see my idea of trouble." 

"Bring some more, Dan," said Mr. Batten. 
"Chokin' dust comin' through from Lake City in a 
car. Yotmg lady been sick?" he asked of Mrs. 
Effingham. 

"Why, no," said Mrs. Effingham, glancing toward 
Theodora. "But not — ^not just up to the mark." 

"Ever been up?" asked Mr. Batten of Theodora. 

"Not since I was a little girl — with Dad," said 
Theodora. ' ' We sailed from here. I remember you 
so well, Mr. Batten." 
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"Remember me?" said Mr. Batten, staring. 
"Me, did you say? What's your name?" 

"Trevor," said Theodora. 

"Trevor," echoed Mr. Batten. "Trevor? Prom 
Lake City? God bless my soul! You aren't George 
Trevor's girl?" 

"Oh, but I am," said Theodora, her gray eyes 
shining. 

Very deliberately Mr. Batten knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, for the first time removed his hat, 
and stood up. "Hey, Dan," he called, "we got the 
queen bee herself here to-day, and we never knew 
it — ^this quiet little thing sittin' here — George Tre- 
vor's girl. George Trevor's girl, by the Almighty 
Jehovah! and I didn't know it." Very deliberately 
he walked over to Theodora and very gravely shook 
hands with her. "My little girl," said he, "you 
had a great father. And you got a great name. I 
hope you'll live up to it. How comes it you're not 
sailing on your own line?" 

"I am going up as Mrs. EflSngham's guest," ex- 
plained Theodora. 

Mr. Batten eyed Mrs. EflSngham and nodded 
slowly. "Oh," said he. "Well, I suppose you 
know your own business. But your father never 
went up on any of them other fellows — ^wouldn't 
step a foot on one of 'em. Your father was never 
for lettin' any bars down — in btisiness." 

"Oh, but there is no question of business here," 
said Theodora, eagerly, flushing faintly, lajdng her 
hand upon Mildred's shoulder. "This is my friend, 
my very best friend in the world." 
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''Well," said Mr. Batten, dryly, "I'm glad to hear 
it. Friends mean a lot — ^friends you can bank on." 

Again he eyed Mrs. Effingham and nodded slowly. 

"Mr. Batten, hot as it is, you are giving me a 
shivering sensation up and down my spine," spoke 
up Mildred. "I feel like a germ under a micro- 
scope. Your eye is simply frozen suspicion." 

"Which eye?" asked Mr. Batten. 

"The left," said Mrs. Effingham. "I can see a 
kindly gleam in the other one." 

Mr. Batten closed his left eye and extended his 
right hand. "Shake," said he. 

Probably Mildred Effingham's greatest charm was 
her adaptability. She shook hands with Mr. Tim- 
othy Batten as if such a rite -conducted in such 
a temple were a matter of daily occurrence. Mrs. 
Willie Ashford, for instance, tmder these circum- 
stances would have felt called upon to exclaim over 
the waiting about for a launch in a ship-chandlery 
store, over the traveling without a maid, over the 
oily streaks upon Dan's denim apron, over the beam- 
ing Dan himself tmoppressed by visiting eminence, 
over the whole hurried having to come at all. And 
nothing less than absolute recoil from Mr. Timothy 
Batten's extended pahn could have established, in 
her opinion, her own claim to good breeding. But 
fastidious Mildred did none of these things. She 
smiled up at Mr. Batten with the greatest good will 
in the world. 

"Do I pass?" she asked. 

"Sure," said Mr. Batten, dryly. "Wearin* the 
blue." He glanced toward Theodora, "You see," 
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he explained, **her father practically made Batten 
& Co. in the old days. And I got a good memory." 

Eflfingham, who had been fanning himself nervous- 
ly with his hat and mopping his forehead vaguely 
at intervals, here stood up so abruptly that he 
knocked over his kitch^i chair. 

"Lord, but it*s hot! Never in my life have I 
been so deuced uncomfortable," said Eflfingham. 

"Why, Brude!" exclaimed Mildred, in surprise. 
"You like heat!" 

"Do I? Well, not to the point of being grilled 
upon a gridiron. I suppose this is your idea of fun !" 

"Why, Brucie!" cried Mildred, wide-eyed. "How 
cross you are! My idea! My idea when — " 

"Er — how soon can we hope for the latmch?" 
put in Hubert, cool, composed, immaculate from his 
upturned suit-case. 

"Hey, Dan," called Mr. Batten down the stair- 
case. "Launch in?" 

"Yep," called back Dan. "But we're a-sprinklin' 
her a bit with cologne water." 

"Well, cut the trimmin's," said Mr. Batten, "and 
come up for the bags. These here folks want to get 
aboard." 

A curious place, this cellar at Batten's, a crowded, 
dim, highly seasoned region, reached by the steep 
wooden staircase, with one comer of the building 
apparently knocked away to permit the entrance 
into it of a puffing, spitting, snorting motor-boat. 
Beyond the boat one saw a tiny slip of water edged 
with tall piles, and, stiU beyond, brown river, hot, 
blue sky, and a haze of heat. 
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There could be no denying the fact that the en- 
gine oozed oil, that there hovered over the boat a 
blended suggestion of cheese and fish, and that the 
man in charge more nearly resembled a perspiring 
blackamoor slave of the lamp than anjrthing occi- 
dental. But as they slipped down the narrow 
waterway and cut a neat curve into the river 
Theodora saw none of these things. She was look- 
ing back at the two figures, one large and shirt- 
sleeved, one small and aproned, that stood, side by 
side, waving friendly farewell. She fluttered her 
handkerchief in return tmtil they were hidden from 
sight. Then, as her eyes came back to Mildred's, 
she drew a deep breath. 

"Yes," said Mildred, promptly. *'I think so, too. 
Nothing less than an absolute dear." 

**Isn't he?" said Theodora, softly. "I remember 
he gave me sticky peppermint — ^the last time — ^years 
ago. And look!" She held up a small yellow box. 
*'Gumdrops. He insisted. As if I was a child 
still — " Her voice caught, shook, stopped. She 
turned away from Mildred abruptly and looked oflf 
down the river in silence. 

"That man of his," put in EflSngham, opposite, 
"by Jove, I tried to slip him a bill, and I thought 
he'd eat me. The first time in my life I ever saw 
a sane man refuse money. Thank God, we are get- 
ting a breeze. Speak up, Hubert. What are the 
eddies saying to you, playful little one?" 

"I was simply wondering who had wished the 
stout old boy into his chair," said Hubert. 

"Oh, how can you criticize them!" flashed Theo- 
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dora, ''when they gave tis their best, much more 
than they need have given, much more than either 
of you would have given in their place! Because 
one of them would not take pay ! Because the other 
one is old — Your standard, for all the advantage 
upon your side, is a lower one than theirs." 

Hubert threw her a quick look, but it was EflBng- 
ham who spoke. 

"Bravo, Dora; you're right!" said Eflfingham, ab- 
ruptly. **If you could pitch into me a bit harder 
I believe I should brisk up. Honest, It would be 
like rain on a drooping plant." 

'*Why droop?" put in Hubert, equably. 

"WeU, just a general word in passing," said 
EflSngham. "I give notice that I'm taking a holi- 
day — a thing which my wife has begged me to do 
for years — and, believe me, I never put up a harder 
day's work in my life. What's the matter with 
this here party? Where's bur hilarious time? 
Dora's pale, and I'm cross, and Hubert here looks 
like a mute at a funeral, by George!" Eflfingham's 
eye rested reflectively for a space upon his wife. 
"Mil," said he, sincerely, "you're a better sport 
than I am." 

"Oh, that's all right, Bruce," said she, quickly. 
"You can't expect to plunge at once into the very 
spirit of a holiday. Wait till your nerves ease up a 
bit." 

"And remember the built-in ice-chest," said Hu- 
bert, moody eyes upon the stretch of river ahead. 
"They are remarkably high, aren't they, your ore- 
boats, and tmbelievably steep of side, and not too 
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beautiful of line — ^rather like a city block with a 
house stuck up at either end. And they do not 
make things too easy for passengers, do they? I 
note an absence of gangways and of concrete piers 
and of flags flying. The thought which knocks 
for utterance is, 'How the deuce does one get 
aboard?"' 

''Usually up a ladder which sprouts delicately 
from a coal-hill," said Effingham; "but this latmch 
attack is different. How does one get aboard, 
Dora?" 

"There is an opening in the side," said Theodora. 
"You will see. It is quite simple. That must be 
your Missabe ahead on the left, Bruce — ^red, with 
white texas and after-house, and the green bands on 
the smoke-stack. That's yotir line." 

"By Jove, so it is," said Effingham. "And an 
awning stretched over the forward deck. Shade! 
And a breeze! I'm glad I brought those cigars for 
the captain." 

As neatly as a chauffeur draws up before a theater 
doorway did the slave of the lamp run the boat 
under the towering steel side and find them their 
square-cut entrance from which the white-painted 
grating had already been removed. As Theodora 
had said, it was quite simple. Willing hands reached 
down to them. The slave of the lamp held his craft 
steadily beneath. A step up, a gentle lift from the 
reaching hand, a hearty "There you are!" from the 
owner of the hand, and the thing was done. 

"I'll send some one down for your traps," said 
the owner of the hand, who was a dark young man 
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in a peaked cap. **!£ you will come with me — I'm 
afraid it 'II be pretty hot for a minute or so — " 

Through clean, white-painted passages, up a step 
or two, through a low door, and into a huge space 
of intolerable heat, gleaming glass, polished brass, 
from which a steep staircase railed with shining 
brass led up two tiers to the deck above. 

The young man smiled them encouragement over 
his shoulder. 

*'The engine-room is a good place to avoid on a 
day like this," said he, as they came out into the 
stmshine. "My name is Lecompte, second mate. 
We have been held up getting in the last of oiu- coal, 
some delay on the railroad, but we'll get off to-night 
all right. Keep well toward the rail here where the 
hatches are open. Yotir quarters are forward." 

"I want to look down," said Mildred. Clutching 
her husband's arm, she stepped gingerly to the edge 
of the hatchway and looked over. When she 
stepped back she laughed a little, breathlessly. 

"Bruce," said she, "I didn't know there was so 
much of anything in the world. Why, you can see 
the ship from end to end, simply loaded. Dora, I've 
had a thriU." 

"It's the overpowering amount of the stuff," said 
Effingham, still looking down. 

"Near ten thousand tons," said the second mate. 
"Watch them bring up this car and dtunp her. 
Stand here and you won't get the dust." 

Absolute ease, imening precision, the minimtim 
of time! A loaded freight-car, detached from its 
string, started down an incline, passing over a cer- 
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tain portion of the track from which there springs 
suddenly an iron monster, locally called *'the Pig,'* 
which gets behind the car, and, pushing, thrusting, 
bunts the car up the track to a platform from which 
it is instantly caught, gripped, hoisted high into the 
air, turned over on its side and emptied into the ship, 
held securely meanwhile by giant clamps, righted 
once more, and turned down once more, so that 
every particle of coal may be freed from it, and then 
dropped easily to the track again to be shtmted 
down another incline by the arriving car which is to 
take its place. 

It was with difficulty that they dragged Effingham 
from this sight. 

''Less than a minute and a half, by George, and 
they're ready to do it all over again. Mildred, why 
have I dung to my office stool? Why, heart's 
dearest, did no one ever tell me there was a Tig' 
in the world? It's human. It's super-intelligent. 
Look at the way it lies in wait and hides. I'm going 
to buy it. I'm going to take it home and feed it 
and teach it tricks." 

"Don't be absurd, Bruce. And do come along," 
whispered Mildred. *'We are keeping the young 
man from his work.'* 

In black letters against the white-painted wall of 
the texas they read ''Owner's Cabin," and dis- 
covered that this was their doorway. The dark 
young man unlatched the outer door, hooked it back, 
pushed open the inner screened door, and led them 
down a little staircase and into a tiny drawing-room, 
paneled in oak, furnished in wicker, hung at the 
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port-holes with little curtains of green brocade which 
reflected the tone of the rug upon the floor. 

''You'll have plenty of room," smiled the dark 
young man. ** We've taken care of eight people 
comfortably in this suite, and ten at a pinch. It's 
all yours. Mr. Carey, the first mate, is in charge of 
the ship until the captain comes aboard. If there 
is anything you wish he will see that you get it." 

Very ix)litely the dark young man, who was French 
and a Canadian and whose manners were those of 
his well-bom forefathers, bowed himself out. 

"A sofa," said Mildred, happily, checking off Ctti 
her fingers as she took possession, * 'and a center-table 
hooked to the floor! Electric lights, steam heat, 
state-rooms, bath — I must sound like a prospectus 
for an apartment-house. Dora, look at these rooms. 
E-normous! And a hall," called back Mildred, her 
voice growing fainter as she progressed upon her tour 
of inspection, "and a place in the wall where the 
steward keeps his brushes and things, and our trunks, 
and so dean, and here I am back again," she an- 
nounced, appearing in another doorway, "and, Bruce, 
I thought you said it would be roughing it. This 
isn't roughing it. I have never had accommodations 
like this upon an ocean liner — even scrfa-cushions 
with sentiments," ended Mildred, catching one up 
and holding it before her husband's face. 

"Cheer up!" shrieked the embroidered sofa-pillow. 
"Cherries are Ripe!" 

"I'm so happy," went on Mildred, pitching away 
the pillow and catching her husband's coat in both 
her hands, "to get away from things, without a 
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thought of business, or of Henry T., or of deals, 
or of your horrid old back-breaking, soul-shriveling 
work at the c^ce, that I cotdd cry. Bruce, I'm so 
happy — ^you can't think what it means — ^this at-long- 
lost playtime. Perhaps, dear, your poor hair will 
have a diance to grow a bit." 

Over his wife's shoulder Effingham's brown eyes 
met Theodora's gray ones squarely. And then a 
curious thing happened. Theodora dropped her hand 
lightly upon Mildred's shoulder, and with her eyes 
fixed upon Effingham's ever so slightly shook her 
head. The movement was a signal. It was more. 
It was an appeal, a command, and it reached Effing- 
ham at a moment when he was quite tmprepared. 
It, and all that it implied, for the moment floored 
Effingham. 

And when Theodora had at length gone away with 
his wife and the door was shut behind them, Effing- 
ham sat down hard upon the green velvet sofa and 
stared straight in front of him. Hubert had gone off 
to his state-room. Hubert had not seen. Effingham 
could swear to that. It had been between himself 
and Theodora. 

"She knows!" boiled up at last the turmoil of 
Effingham's thought. ''She knows. And she came 
along with her eyes open. For Mildred — Or Hu- 
bert? Oh, hang it! Mildred, of course. It's Mil she's 
thinking of. She doesn't want her to guess. That 
much is plain. The girl loves Mil . . . She knows. 
-That's plain, too. But, blast it, she can't know. 
There's been no opportimity, no way. Unless she 
just sensed the tiling, as women do. ^ And if she 
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just sensed it and came notwithstanding, she's done 
a fine thing. And if she knows — and came — she's 
done a courageous thing. She's taking Mil on faith, 
shielding her from the knowledge of her sweet hus- 
band's sharp practice. How does she know Mil isn't 
in it, too? She's taking her on faith, without a 
quiver. Oh, damn! I wish I was out of it! I wish 
I'd never gone into it! What a world!" 
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CHAPTER XV 

IT was the early evening of their second Missabe 
day. A narrow water -lane fringed with willow- 
trees widened before them into a river of sunset 
light, of cottages set on stilts above the water-line, 
of club-houses and great hotels — a, river unique, 
instinct with a joyous young simimer life which 
waved gaily up to them from motor-boats, called 
saucily to them through megaphones, which even 
projected its soul into the whistle of a passing steam- 
boat laden with home -going picnic parties, and 
saluted them shrilly as they passed. 

Theodora, bareheaded, her hands thrust down 
into the pockets of her loose, white coat, turned as 
she stood at the bow and looked up over her shoulder 
at the pilot-house. Its closed windows shone rose- 
colored in the dying light, and above, in an open 
space railed about and circled with sail-cloth to 
break the force of the wind, the captain, huge, brown, 
muscular, quiet with the quiet which grows upon 
men who pit lonely lives against storm and space, 
stood beside his wheelman at the upper wheel. 

He moved back from his place as she looked, and 
presently there came the answering salute of the 
Missabe, deep - throated, hoarse, booming up the 
river like the voice of the well-meaning giant in 
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the fairy-tale who hopes the little people will be 
alive to his good intentions and overlook the gniflE- 
ness of his tone. 

As Theodora turned toward the river once more 
Hubert strolled forward and leaned both elbows 
upon the rail beside her. 

''Longing for home?" he asked, casually. 

''This river makes one think of home," admitted 
Theodora. "One sees so many — and this is the 
homesick hour." 

"Perhaps you'd rather be alone," said Hub^. 
"One can so rarely find you detached from cohorts^ 
of Effinghams," he added. "Bruce all this morning, 
and his wife persistently this afternoon! I know 
she was sitting me out." 

"She didn't say so," said Theodora, with the gleam 
of a smile. 

"It is obvious that she's not keen about me," said 
Hubert, briefly. 

"Why shoidd they have asked you to come, 
then?" said Theodora. 

Hubert threw her a quick glance, but she seemed 
to expect no answer. 

"One gets so much of the river life here, doesn't 
one?" she went on, tranquilly. "It's like looking 
across footlights from a floating orchestra chair — 
that boy delivering groceries in a boat, the men 
fishing, the girl waving from the bank — She is 
wearing a Princeton blazer. One hears so much — 
dogs, cows, back there a phonograph so tinkly clear 
— Sembrich and the flute in 'Lucia.' The people 
seem so friendly, happy, willing to share — " 
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**The basis of all happiness is the willingness to 
diare," said Hubert. 

Theodora glanced toward him involuntarily. * * Can 
this be Mr. Hubert of New York?" she asked. 

** There are many phases to Mr. Hubert of New 
York," he returned, promptly. *'It is something to 
have made you notice one." 

"I've been noticing a good many to-day in us 
all," ^d Theodora. ''We're rather like people 
marooned, aren't we? Oh, we see the world and 
wave to it, of cour^, but even the mail at Detroit 
came up over the side in a pail — ^full speed ahead, 
with Uncle Sam and his Post-Office boat taking their 
chance." She paused. "So much out of door^; 
such miles on miles of blue; and Lake City just a 
dot far back somewhere on the map behind us!" 

"Why remember Lake City?" said Hubert. 

"Why not?" 

"Can't you drop the burden even for a time?" 

"Mr. Ames carries the burden," said the girl. 

"Ctti — ^Ames," said Hubert. He shrugged, shift- 
ing the responsibility. "By the way, speaking of 
Ames, who is the slhn person with the eyes whom 
he keeps hidden away in the rear room?" he asked. 

There was a perceptible pause before she an- 
swered. That much he could measure as a gain. 
But beyond that he got nothing. When she spoke 
her voice was as casual as his own. 

"The slim person with the eyes," she repeated. 
"Yes, that would describe Miss Beach, of course. 
She is his secretary. Why? Did you meet her the 
night of the accident?" 
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**I saw her go through the hall," said Hubert. 
''But it was Ames' manner when he came back that 
caught me. He dashed at that rear door like a boy. 
She had gone, of course. He spoke of having wished 
to take her home in his car. A squire of dames — 
you, the slim secretary! It is rather an amusing 
side-light on our square-toed Ames, don't you 
think?" 

He glanced toward her. Her hands were folded 
quietly together upon the rail. The bright head 
was erect. At least there was no flinching about 
her. And suddenly a wave of admiration so breath- 
taking as to shake him physically swept over Hu- 
bert. The hand with which he grasped the rail 
actually trembled. Admiration? It was more. 
This was the reason he had so bitterly resented 
Ames, was beginning to resent his connection with 
EflBngham and Amory. Already the girl was within 
his guard. And out of his reach — a. combination 
which Hubert had never before encoimtered. He 
thrilled with the consciousness of her increasing 
power over him. No need here to make himself 
believe that he cared. No need here to shut the door 
of inclination and turn regretfully away. For the 
first time in his career Hubert found that passion 
and expedience might be made to march gloriously, 
hand in hand. It was pure luck, incredible luck. 
It was bounty from the gods. 

"Ames," mused Hubert aloud. ''Our honest, tm- 
compromising Ames, a bit provincial, of course. He 
is protectionist enough to condemn people simply 
because they happen to be imported. One can ad- 
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mire Ames, in spite oi his limitations, for having 
climbed so high. At the same time one rather resents 
his asstimption of absolute authority." 

*'What do you mean?" asked Theodora, flatly. 

''I dined with him, you know," said Hubert. 
' ' Naturally, we discussed the business. Do you really 
follow his lead blindly ? It 's a bad principle at best. ' ' 

*'He couldn't have told you that!" exclaimed 
Theodora, sharply. 

'*I never said that he did," said Hubert, serenely. 
**As a matter of fact, he didn't. We didn't discuss 
you. How could you have thought that we would? 
But one can gather a good deal from manner with 
a person who is utterly lacking in finesse. And I 
grant that he's masculine enough to stamp with his 
opinion any woman who chanced to be much in his 
environment." 

''The — slim person with the eyes, perhaps?" asked 
Theodora, tmsteadily. 

''Oh yes, of course," said Hubert. 

"And — ^me?" persisted Theodora. 

"I shouldn't venture an opinion as to that," said 
Hubert. 

The afterglow was dying. Lights were pricking 
the shore-line. At intervals the Missabe^s hoarse 
signal boomed up the river, to be answered in kind by 
some far-off moving mass of darkness, jeweled with 
gleaming white, red, green, which presently out- 
lined itself against the dim shore as a huge freight- 
bearing craft drifting silently by. 

"You deal in half-tones, half -phrases, Mr. Hu- 
bert," said the girl, after a silence. 
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**H'm. Perhaps," admitted Hubert. **I have no 
scope to do more. Give me freedom of speech, and 
you will get no half -phrases." 

Again there fell the short silence. 

**This expedition," said Theodora, at length, ''is 
it just a holiday-time with you as it is with Bruce, 
Mr. Hubert? Give me an answer to a straightfor- 
ward question." 

**Very well, then," said Hubert, briefly. **It is 
no more of a holiday-time with me than it is with 
Bruce." 

"Ah! And jrou stop there?" said Theodora. 

''One must stop somewhere," said Hubert. 

"You are trying to rouse me to — curiosity," said 
the girl, quietly. 

"To rouse you, yes," rettimed Hubert, "but only 
incidentally to curiosity." 

There was a patise. "To — ^what, then?" hesitated 
Theodora. 

'Tm afraid to teU you." 

In spite of herself the girl turned, glanced up at 
him dose beside her. The deep eyes met hers, dwelt 
upon hers in a look which swept through her with the 
shock of physical contact, which took and gave and 
took again. All the scope which was denied him in 
speech the eyes usurped. And more. In spite of her 
quivering impulse toward flight they held her, and 
when her lashes fell at last it was with the shaken 
consciousness that the release had come from him. 

"You have never been really aware of me brfore, 
have you?" said Hubert, very quietly. "To-morrow 
we will talk, you and I. To-night I should say — ^too 
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much. And there is to be no further opportunity. 
Here comes our vigilant EflBngham. Can they actu- 
ally expect to shut you up in Lake City forever?" 

More moved than he cared to admit by the fact 
that without words he had reached, touched her, he 
was already in the grip of the need for more. He 
must sense to the full, pluck, wear. But as yet he 
d^ed not. For just one instant his hand dropped 
down over the (Hm whiteness which was hers and 
possessed it. Then he straightened, passed behind 
her without a glance, and strolled aft to meet EflBng- 
ham. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

IT was a white night for Theodora. Throughout 
its brief length she heard above her head the 
occasional rumble of the turning wheel, the deep 
note of the ship's bell, at long intervals the hoarse 
blast of tjie giant on guard. She knew when they 
left the river and fared forth into darkened Lake 
Huron. She cotdd tell without rising to look by the 
increased sway of her curtains at the open port-holes, 
by the less frequent rumble of the turning wheel. 
She knew when the stars paled and the horizon 
flushed, and rose at length to look out upon a vista 
of endless blue bathed in early sunshine. She drifted 
at last into a! fitful dreaming from which the rising 
bell, swung clamorously at the head of their little 
drawing-room staircase by a cabin-boy sleepy enough 
to resent sleep in others, roused her with a start. 

Throughout the early morning she stayed by Mrs. 
Effingham, restless, silent, settling to nothing, watch- 
ing Mildred make up her home packet of post-cards 
and letters to be mailed at the Soo, hearing the 
ceaseless, sibilant scrub of brooms and brushes 
against the white painted side of the texas with a 
rippling accompaniment in the wash of water from 
the big ship's hose. 

The arrival of two large shoes at the head of the 
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little staircase, followed by the descent of their 
wearer, a tanned, seamy, little old man encased in 
a white apron and linen jacket, and topped by the 
incongruity of a black derby hat, proclaimed that 
Routine, inexorable law of life aboard, had a foot- 
hold within the "Owner's Cabin" as well. Hang- 
ing his hat upon the newel-post of the staircase, 
the little man looked them over with an expectant, 
bloodshot eye. 

'*0h! Good morning, steward," said Mrs. EflSng- 
ham. 

**Momin*," mtunbled the little man, bitterly. A 
pause, then a murmur. "That cabin-boy o' mine 
bring towels?" 

"Oh yes," said Mrs. EflSngham. 

The little man grunted his disappointment. 

"Ever notice that boy?" he asked. "Baggy 

"Er— yes," said Mildred. "No one could fail 
to notice his work with the breakfast-bell." 

"More trouble to me than the whole ship to the 
captain. Had him two years. Musical." 

"Indeed," from Mildred, sympathetically. 

"It's boys like him that's puttin' the country on 
the btun. He's a simp." 

"Indeed," vaguely from Mildred. 

"I been all over the world. I was in Japan when 
they was a wild people. I was in Aden. What 
folks I has lives in Hoboken. I never seen such a 
poor simp." 

"Your assistant who waits at table does very 
well," began Mildred. 
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*'I ain't talkin' about him," cut in the little man. 
''That Baggy — he does the Texas Tommy with them 
deck-hands after supper. He blows his harmonicum 
for *em. Sickenin'! Deckhands is wild men. I'll 
send him forrard with some fruit. I'd be obliged 
to have ye size up the silly fool." 

"Size up," echoed Mildred. She glanced toward 
Theodora, consulted her with her eyes. 

The steward gazed morosely at the paneled wall. 
"My nearest is a brother-in-lawr," said he. "Not 
on speakin' terms." 

"Indeed," said KGldred. Again she glanced tow- 
ard Theodora in the comer of the green velvet sofa. 

"Is it your idea to adopt the boy?" asked Theo- 
dora, suddenly. 

"I might," said the little man, cautiously, r^ard- 
ing her with a fiery eye. "Qrphand," he added. 
"Wants to play a brass horn in a band. Can ye 
match it?" 

"And you wish to help him, to give him his 
chance," pursued Theodora. "You are — ^voy fond 
of him." 

The steward glared. "Nix!" said he. "K I give 
him his blasted lessons I'll save n:j3rself the pain o* 
seein' him around. Leavin' him my tidy bit '11 save 
my bum brother-in-lawr drinkin' hissdf blind." 

"I see," said Theodora. "And— we wiU do 
what we can. Steward." 

"Ever eat any Superior trout?" he returned, edg- 
ing away toward the door. "Pink fellas?" 

"No," said Theodora. 

"Somethin' comin' to ye," said the little man, 
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cryptically, and disappeared forthwith down the 
hallway. 

Even after Mildred had finished her letters and 
had gone up to join Bruce on deck, Theodora sat 
on in her comer of the gre^i velvet sofa. All 
through the white night she had postponed, evaded, 
beguiled herself into listening for the wheel, for the 
bell, for the giant on guard, into watching the stars, 
into counting a silly flock of sheep over a f^ice in 
the effort to avoid active thinking by passive dream- 
ing. Even here, acquiescent, prepared, she could not 
face it. Once accept squarely the fact of herself- 
dissevered from Ames, and the stronghold would be 
taken. 

Dissevered! Never again to thrill tmder a quick- 
ened heartbeat as the car turned into the cindery 
yard; never again to meet his sudden look, alert, 
amused, as they bent together above a sheaf of re- 
ports. To let things slide; to allow them to make 
their arrangement ''whereby the Lake City Steel 
Company has taken over, etc."; to gather up a be- 
wildered Miss Eugenia and whisk her off, breathless, 
to Florida, to St. Petersbturg, to the Himalayas clad 
in snow. To read perhaps, under the shade of a 
Spanish doorway, Bob Parish's account of the din- 
ner they were giving him, of toasts and loving-cups. 
To hear perhaps, in the gloom of an Egyptian 
temple, the throb of the Jtmction toiling, achieving 
without her. 

Tier upon tier above her towered the stronghold, 
and she covered her eyes with an ineffective hand to 
shut away the sight of it. Suddenly the need for 
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people — for Mildred or Bruce, for sunshine and 
movement — seized her. Bareheaded she ran up the 
little staircase. Far down the deck stood the EflSng- 
hams, arm in arm, complete without her, talking 
to the captain. For an instant she hesitated, then 
with a little frown between the delicate eyebrows, 
with a determined lift to the head, she turned toward 
the ladder-like outside staircase. The forward deck 
was clear, its glistening gray surface already drying 
in the sunshine. At the bow stood Hubert alone. 

He whirled with a start as she joined him. 

''I've come," she said, simply. 

A wave of color swept up in the dear darkness of 
his cheek. He did not speak. His eyes were upon 
the wind-blown brightness of her uncovered hair. 

"To hear what you have to say," went on Theo- 
dora, following with her eyes a thin trail of smoke 
along the horizon. ''Please begin at the beginning 
and go through to the end. Let me have — all of 
it. I have almost arrived at the parting of the ways. 
I am looking for a sign-post that will tell me which 
to — choose." 

He swung abruptly away from her. The wave of 
color faded. With it was gone the tritmiph of her 
coming. 

"You — annihilate one," he said, slowly. "Is 
this the Middle Western method?" 

"It is my method," said Theodora. 

"You stagger one with — ^responsibility." 

"You ask for freedom of speech," returned the 
girl. "When you get it you evade the issue." 

' ' No," said Hubert. ' ' I have no thought of doing 
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that. But I cannot hope to soar as you do above 
the personal equation. The thing means so much 
to me." 

**To you!" flamed the girl. "What does it mean 
to me? You heard Mr. Batten. I can hear him 
now. 'My Kttle girl, you had a great father. And 
you've got a great name. I hope you'll live up to 
it.' " She stopped, drew a deep breath. ** Of course 
I know that it is the Lake City Steel Company, that 
you and Bruce are in it somehow; but a link is miss- 
ing. I can't get the connection between the Lake 
City Steel Company and — Bruce." 

"Mr. Amory has recently become virtual owner, 
but the fact is not yet generally known," said Hu- 
bert, his eyes on the far horizon. 

"So it is Mr. Amory — Henry T. himself," said 
Theodora, softly. Then she looked at Hubert. 
"And — ^your part?" 

"There were certain phases," dragged on Hubert, 
"for which Bruce had neither the time nor the equip- 
ment. Of course, to the Amory crowd the deal is 
not so important as it is to us. As it is to — you'and 
me," with a swift sidelong glance. "I was — ^im- 
ported." 

"I see," said Theodora, slowly. "You told me 
you had no connection with Lake City Steel." 

"Technically that was true," said Hubert. "Act- 
ually it was — ^not true." 

Tlieodora glanced at him and then away. 

"And this — expedition?" she asked, at length. 

"To get you from under Ames' ^thumb," said 
Hubert. 
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The girl flinched, flushed, paled. For a percepti- 
ble interval there was silence. 

''It was obvious, then, to every one?" she mtir- 
mured. Her hands came together, clasped tight. 
"Well, I'm here," she went on, the dear voice 
pitched a note higher than usual, ''practically de- 
fenseless. Bring up your guns. Batt^ away. 
Mow me down." 

"I--can't," said Hubert. 

*' Can't r echoed the girl, in intense surprise. 

"Two weeks ago, two days ago, I covld have done 
it," said Hubert. "To-day I am powerless." 

"Why?" asked the girl, aiter a moment. 

"I've — fallen in love with you," said Hubert. 
"It is that same matter of the personal equation, 
you see. I can't marshal my facts because I've 
lost my grip of them. I keep seeing — ^your side. 
I keep seeing — you. I've — changed masters. I 
came out to Lake City prepared to do my best for 
them, to use all the tridks, all the underhand methods 
which some men practise tmder the red flag of com- 
petition. Probably you have heard of them — dis- 
crediting, underselling, playing the railroads, the 
banks, the newspapers, knocking away at customers 
— it's done to-day as it was done with a Ampler 
method due to a less intricate fabric of life when 

David watched his flocks on the hills of Palestine 

Then I met you. Even at the beginning there en- 
tered into it that which I had never encountered 
before. Because I had never met you before. I 
had never known a girl so crystal clear, so pure, so 
straightforward. All my training, experience, family 
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tradition had gone toward proving that such women 
did not exist. At first I couldn't quite understand. 
Then I marveled. Then — desired. Getting you 
off here was my plan, not Bruce's. Blame me for 
it. To Bruce I gave the business reason. But there 
was another back of it. With me there is always 
another back of it. I can't take things as they come, 
simply. There was the imperative need to get you 
away — alone — here with me — ^where I could do what I 
dreamed of doing — ^what I am doing — ^Theodora — " 

In the silence which followed the girl stood as 
before, without moving, her head erect, her hands 
clasped together, her eyes upon the vanishing trail 
of smoke along the far horizon. Then a dry sob 
rose in her throat. She felt suddenly adrift from all 
moorings, a rudderless waif, hard beset in an un- 
charted sea. There was no articulate wish for Miss 
Eugenia. There was no dominant thought. Wishes, 
thoughts, were drowned in the wave of rising emotion 
which had sent the sob to her throat, which was 
sending the mist to her eyes. 

Above everything she must not cry. Not here! 
She must keep her head erect, face it, be brave. It 
would be childish, futile, to cry. ** You had a great 
father." It would be unworthy — 

*'Why, you're crying," said Hubert, suddenly. 
"Your cheeks are wet. You absurd, adorable child 
— I don't believe you know it. You're standing 
there as rigid as a little marble image — ^positively 
dripping tears. Did I frighten you? Turn this 
way. See how deft I'll be — how gentle — even if 
my hands are not too steady — " 
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The EfBnghams, arm in arm, doing their brisk 
morning miles, came tramping up the length of the 
deck toward the ladder - like staircase. It was at 
this point that Mrs. EflSngham clutched her hus- 
band's arm with a grip to make him wince. 

*'Bruce!" said she, in a hushed voice. "Look! 
Don't appear to be doing it, but look! Tell me 
what you see. I can't trust my own eyes." 

"Hubert — Theodora," said EflSngham, i)eering 
in the particularly conspicuous way maddening to 
wives — "a handkerchief. By Jove, I believe she's 
got a cinder in her eye." 

"A cinder!" said Mrs. EflSngham, witheringly, "in 
the middle of the lake, facing this wind? Bruce, 
haven't you any sense ? Not an atom ? Not a grain ? 
Why did you bring that man along? Don't you see 
what he's aiming for, working for — " 

"Working for?" echoed EflSngham, feebly. 

"It's as plain as the stmbtuned nose on your face, 
and that's going some," said Mildred, cruel in her 
distress. "He will simply move heaven and earth 
to marry Theodora — " 

"To marry — ^to marry," echoed EflSngham, agai)e. 

"It's inevitable," said Mildred, almost in tears. 
"No other men about, unlimited time to prove how 
congenial he is, unlimited opporttmity to look roman- 
tic. Probably there will be a moon. I should have 
looked ahead and seen the danger, but I was so 
utterly sure she felt about him as I do. Bruce, it's 
botmd to hapi)en." 

When Mildred jumped to a conclusion she simply 
shut both eyes and trusted herself to space. When 
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Mildred felt herself to blame it soothed considerably 
to be able to find Bruce guilty as well. 

"For Heaven's sake, Bruce, don't stand with your 
mouth open," said Mildred, pulling her husband's 
arm. ** Didn't the possibility even occur to you?" 

**I swear it didn't," said EflSngham, sincerely. 
"Hubert and Theodora! Hubert—'* 

"If you say it again I shall scream! Bruce, you 
don't want it, you didn't plan it — " 

"Plan it?" said Effingham, almost inarticulate. 
*'Plan it? If By thunder, if that isn't just like 
a woman!" 
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CHAPTER XVII 

RELUCTANTLY, with a fiery blush, a vain 
' farewell, the stm looked its lingering last into 
the mirror of the lake and dropped from view. 
Softly, graciously, the night folded down. Swinging 
through space under dear stars whose peaceful shin- 
ing turned the water to deep-colored velvet, unfalter- 
ing upon her way forged the Missabe. 

"Steady as you go," said the captain. 

"Steady as you go," repeated the wheelman at 
the upper wheel. 

In the high-perched pilot-house open to the stars, 
behind the sail-cloth stretched to break the force of 
the wind, beside the quarter-breed wheelman, stood 
Theodora, a scarf tied over her hair, her hands 
thrust down into the pockets of her loose white coat. 

"We make the St. Mary's to-night," the captain 
had said to her. "Want to come up? Some folks 
like it." 

Thus simply, characteristically, he conferred his 
special privileges. Wrapped in a shaggy overcoat, 
keen eyes alert for the darkness ahead, he paced back 
and forth in the narrow space. A fair night, a cool 
night, myriads of stars, and the water like black oil. 

"There she goes," said the captain, pointing for 
Theodora's benefit. "Watch, and you'll see the flash.'* 
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Far off on the distant shore a revolving white light 
winked into view, blinked out. Theodora, watching 
for it to reappear, this time saw it red. White, red; 
white, red, regular as the swing of a pendulum, 
winking into view, blinking out. It was a children's 
game going on over there on the shore-line, and miles 
away men steered by it, men saved lives, 'ships, car- 
goes by it. Red, white; red. white! It was keep- 
ing hearts from breaking. 

Lights ahead now, moving white, red, green. A 
series of quick orders to the wheel. The captain 
stepped behind Theodora and pulled at the signal- 
rope. Booming forth into the night roared the giant 
on guard. Two blasts ; an interval ; no answer. The 
captain pulled again. Two blasts; an interval; far 
ahead was heard the answer. 

**She says two blasts, sir," called the lookout. 

'*Two blasts,'* came an echoing voice. 

It was arranged. A children's game again — ^boys 
pla5dng on a penny whistle — ^for lives, for safety, for 
business credit. One felt the danger up here in the 
pilot-house. One saw the skill and caution which 
minimized the danger — ^the low-voiced orders to the 
wheel, the minute repetition of the orders, the signals, 
the clear reading of the flashing lights. 

A huge vessel, pricked out with brilliance, slid 
safely by. Another ahead. Still another. The 
giant roared himself so hoarse that he became comic. 

**They been held up getting through the Soo," 
said the captain, briefly. "You always meet a lot 
of fellows here." 

Lights ahead — stationary lights, moving lights, 
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Kghts which gleamed and went out. It was bewil- 
dering. A wall of blackness, a ship plunging at full 
speed into it. All day crossing a huge lake, all day 
out of sight of land, aiming at a tiny point which 
meant a river's mouth and making it unerringly. 
One saw the science of it up here in the pilot-house. 
One saw the ease, the certainty. 

Theodora stirred at the striking of the ship's bell 
below. Once; again. 

"Two bells," called the lookout, ''and the lights 
are bright!" 

All was well, then, with the Missabe. Secure in her 
safeguards, undismayed, she forged ahead. No hesi- 
tation before a wall of blackness when, port and 
starboard, her lights were burning bright. But what 
if the safeguards were gone? What if the lights 
burned dim, went out altogether? Might not a ship 
hesitate and tremble? Might not a girl, hard beset 
and at the parting of the ways? 

''The slim person with the eyes." "The slim 
person with the eyes." It ran through her with the 
maddening persistence of haunting music. It was 
knocking at her heart, would give her no peace tmtil 
the shrine should be empty. 

Lights ahead — a dazzling cluster that caught and 
held the eye, that seemed to sear it with white 
flame, that made a lane of brilliance across the 
black water. One could conjure behind it a fairy 
palace gleaming at every window. A coal-dock, the 
captain told her. 

"We must be getting near the river," she said, 
with a start. 
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"You're in the river now," said the captain. 

''Why, it's like growing up, isn't it?" said Theo- 
dora. '*So gradual and imperceptible that one 
doesn't suspect, and then, suddenly, one has been 
there a long time." 

The captain was matter-of-fact about it. *'Sure," 
said the captain. "Tired? Want to go down?" 

"No. Presently," she told him. 

She found herself imable to think logically, to 
place cause and eflfect in just relation. She could 
not work to a conclusion. Phrases which she had 
heard jingled through her mind. The lights seemed 
to have got into her eyes, dazzling them, blinding. 
She remembered Hubert as he had looked last night, 
Hubert as he had spoken this morning. More than 
the words stood forth the diffidence in a person so 
sure of himself, the delicacy in stating his side, in 
not hinting at hers. It might even be possible, in 
time, to become fond of Hubert. Mildred's slender 
feet in their heelless white shoes, the steward's fiery 
eye, the band of white above the tan of the captain's 
forehead — things inconsequent, irrelevant, things 
with no real place or importance, flashed before 
her. Suddenly she realized that she was very 
tired. 

"I think I will go down, after all," she said. 

"Sure," agreed the captain. "You'll want to get 
up early for the Soo." 

"At first it was so mysterious, so confused," she 
said, hesitating at the ladder-like staircase, "tmtil I 
began to realize that each light is there for a ptirpose. 
Each has its place in an ordered scheme. And that 
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is wonderfid. I want to thank you for an illumi- 
nated view of life ahead." 

^'They're not strung up just to be pretty," said 
the captain. '*You couldn't get very far without 
'em." 

"Couldn't you?" said Theodora, wistfully. ''One 
might try." 

But the captain did not agree. The captain, 
nM.tter-of-fact, said it would sink her. 

As she crept into bed there drifted down to her 
the sound of the bell on deck. Faintly she heard 
the lookout's call: 

"Four bells, and the lights are bright." 

There was a certain comfort in it. Somehow, 
somewhere, the lights must bum bright for her. In 
future years, perhaps, after she had taken the strong- 
hold. Not now. Not here. But Time, they said, 
did wonders. She was yotmg enough to believe it, 
tired enough to be lulled to sleep by the meager 
comfort. 

Voices outside, laughter, the patter of feet on 
deck wakened her in the early dawn. The port- 
holes showed her church spires against a doud-piled 
sky streaked with the zigzag flash of lightning. A 
knock at her door proclaimed Mildred. 

"Dora, it's the Soo," called Mildred. "Are you 
going to be foolish enough to get up?" 

"I am up," called back Theodora. 

"Dora, do you know that it is only half -past four, 
that it has been raining, that there won't be a thing 
to eat tmtil six?" 

"But, Mildred, you can't miss the Soo," said 
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Theodora. *'You can sleep your life away after- 
ward." 

Even Mildred, struggling up to join them on deck 
at length, acknowledged that it was worth it. They 
were waiting patiently in line for their chance to 
lock through. Great closed gates loomed ahead, 
and towering high above them was the super- 
structure of a big ship about to be dropped to the 
level of the lower lake. Presently the gates would 
swing open, freeing the water, slowly lowering the ship 
until she could pass out, her deck even with theirs, 
on her way down the river. On the right, beyond 
the unfinished work of the new channel, boiled the 
cause of it all, the rapids — ^white-foamed water 
seething over jutting rocks that caught it, worried 
it in cruel teeth, tossed it high into the air in writh- 
ing wisps of spray, and released it reluctantly, 
crouching insatiable, tireless, eternally in wait for 
more. Beyond on the Canadian side, were other 
locks, a deeper channel, and, still beyond, the sleep- 
ing town of Sault Sainte Marie against a backgrotmd 
of cloud-wracked sky. 

"We're in luck," said the captain, workmanlike in 
oilskins and rubber boots. "Sometimes held up six 
hours waiting our turn. We go through after that 
other fellow." 

The whole sweep of the freemasonry of the Lakes 
in the constantly repeated phrase, "that other fel- 
low." There the other fellow is never a negligible 
qtiantity. He is always to be reckoned with, is 
conceded to possess equal rights, is regarded with 
good-nattu:ed raillery, and even on the occasion of 
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a breakneck race nip and tuck to the Soo it is 
a case of "Good work" to the winner and *'Sorry, 
old man. You put up a rattling race," to the loser. 

Something of the open, something of the largeness 
of vision acquired through a life of great spaces 
enters into the Lake feeling for the "other feUow.'* 
There is dean sportsmanship about it. There is a 
business rivalry without pettiness, the utmost en- 
deavor consistent with safety and self-respect. 
There is the ruggedness of unsophisticated America. 
Above all, there is the principle of fair play. A 
phrase for the Lakes to take pride in — "that other 
fellow." 

In an astonishingly short space of time the other 
fellow locked through. It was their turn. A few 
shouted orders, a casting-off of ropes, a series of 
pleasantries to the grinning ofSdal on the dock, and 
the Missabe moved slowly forward. Behind her 
the gates swung shut. The captain stepped off to 
the stone sidewalk of the little park which parallels 
the water's edge and hurried away to send a tdegram. 
Stepping back was another matter. The sidewalk 
began to drop below them. Five feet; ten feet; 
fifteen. When the captain came back it was up a 
ladder. Twenty feet; twenty-one. The gates swung 
open. Raised to the level of the upper lake, facing 
the straight-away stretch of huge, ice-cold Superior, 
the Missabe moved slowly forward once more, passed 
a big passenger-steamer strung with tourists along 
every rail and at every i)ort-hole, blew a swift series 
of blasts as she met a line of freighters bearing down 
to the Soo, and settled into her stride. Past de- 
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serted shores covered with forest, past Indians fish- 
ing from scattered canoes, beneath a fl3dng flock of 
wild geese, she moved steadily on. 

The quarter-breed wheelman glanced up at the 
screaming birds and shook his head. 

'*Fog," said he. ''Always when they go Kke that." 

"Fog. Who cares? Here's breakfast, "said Effing- 
ham, pointing. 

Par down the stretch of the deck appeared the 
cabin-boy, left hand submerged in a baggy pocket, 
right hand mercilessly swinging a brazen bell. Bare- 
headed, gray shirt open at the throat, an unlighted 
cigarette hanging from one comer of his lip, per- 
forming at intervals a fancy step or so in time to his 
ringing, the cabin-boy toured the ship. 

'*Say," said Effingham, as he passed, "I believe 
you like to make that infernal racket." 

"Sure," grinned the cabin-boy, swinging impu- 
dently; "I'm musical." 
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EAST and west the country lay panting under 
the cruelty of a heat-wave. All records for 
Lake City were being broken. Day after day the 
sun hung like a copper ball in a hazy sky; day after 
day it set in a blaze of crimson. It was heat con- 
served, concentrated, heat which brought raw nerves 
to the surface, which tested endurance to the utmost. 
Horses, patient under straw bonnets, dropped in 
the streets. Ambulances clanged through the down- 
town districts. The shore resorts, in spite of renting 
out their bathing-suits wet, could not cope with the 
demand. The city threw open the parks at night, 
and thousands slept beneath the stars. 

Miss Beach, drearily clearing away supper in the 
falling dusk of a blazing Saturday, started as the 
telephone bell ripped open the silence. A saucer 
slipped from her hand to the floor and broke with a 
tiny crash. As Miss Beach moved into the little 
hall and took down the receiver her hands shook ever 
so little. 

Mrs. Beach, regarding her daughter in white 
silence from the doorway, could make nothing of it. 
MonosyUables— '' Yes," ''No," ''All right "—and the 
receiver clicked home. The girl came back into the 
dining-room and sank down upon a chair, 
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"WeU?" said Mrs. Beach. 

The gkl raised her head, gathered herself together. 
"Mr. Ames," she said. 

'*What <Hd he want?" asked Mrs. Beach, ready 
to be aggrieved. 

"He's — coming around." 

Mrs. Beach stared. "Mr. Ames coming here?" 
she exclaimed. "To— to — call?" 

* ' Not — socially," said the girl, with an effort. ' * It's 
business." 

Mrs. Beach's blue eyes were fairly snapping. 
Every wrinkle in her petulant, faded-pretty face was 
italicized with excitement. 

"Business or not, he's coming," said she. "You'd 
better change your dress." 

"My dress doesn't matter," said the girl. 

"Of course what I say never matters. Of course 
I get neither obedience nor confidence from my 
children." 

"Oh, mother!" cried the girl. "Don't! Please— 
I can't stand things to-night. I'm nearly crazy — 
Just let me alone. Please T* 

"Of course my standards would not appeal," con- 
tinued Mrs. Beach. "They sold the rugs off my 
floors and the silver from my butler's pantry. They 
sold the very chairs from under me. I had never 
known what it was to have a whim unsatisfied — 
accounts at all the stores and yotir father a slave, 
simply a slave, to my charm. Everybody noticed 
it. Mrs. Colfax — Mildred Colfax, you know, her 
daughter married young Effingham — said to me — 
I was wearing a pink organdie trimmed with Valen- 
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ciennes, I remember — 'My dear, the man dotes — 
simply dotes/ " Mrs. Bea6h removed her eyes^from 
the guttering past and fixed them upon her daughter. 
''YouVe broken a saucer," said she. 

"I'll sweep up the pieces/' said the girl. 

"It belonged to my great grandmother/' said Mrs. 
Beach. "One of the last of the Colonial tea-set — " 

"Oh, mother!" cried the girl. Raising both hands 
impotently above her head, she broke suddenly into 
uncontrolled tears. 

Mrs. Beach could not believe her eyes. Evie, who 
never cried, weeping over a broken saucer, even a 
Colonial saucer! Evie, the hard, the bitter, the 
unfeeling, clinging to the back of a dining-room 
chair, hiding her face in the hollow of her arm ! Mrs. 
Beach, considerably shaken, withdrew to the kitchen 
and turned a stream of hot water over the pan of 
supper-dishes. When she came back to the dining- 
room, bewildered, more than a little drawn by curi- 
osity, it was to find the girl on her knees sweeping up 
the bits of broken china into the dust-pan. 

There was a tenacity about Mrs. Beach which did 
not release its grip of an idea once caught until it 
was fairly pried away from it. The tenacity had 
driven her husband into speculation, bankruptcy, 
and the grave, but it still dung. Pried away from 
the actuality, it lived upon the memory. So here. 
Above and beyond bewilderment and curiosity 
loomed two ideas — ^Ames* imminent arrival and 
Evie's old blue dress. 

"You'd better hurry if you're going to put on 
your white," said Mrs. Beadh. 
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The girl picked up the smallest bits carefully and 
dropped them into the dust-pan. **A11 right," she 
said, gently. ''And, mother, I didn't mean to be 
cross." 

Mrs. Beach stared. "I can't think what's the 
matter with you," she exclaimed. 

**If there was a single point of meeting — Every- 
thing is intensified lately," hesitated the girl. ''And 
I'm realizing the — ^lack — " 

"Of course I might have been prepared for com- 
plaints," said Mrs. Beach, stonily. "As for me, I've 
realized the lack every minute, every second, since 
your father turned his face to the wall and died." 

"Oh, I didn't mean money!" cried the girl. 
"Mother, isn't there anything to be got out of life 
without money V^ 

"Not for me," said Mrs. Beach. 

"Mother, haven't I always done my best, given 
everything I've made — " 

"We've had a roof and enough to eat,'* said Mrs, 
Beach. "But I don't call that living." 

"Mother, don't you love me — ^at all — '* 

"Love you?" said Mrs. Beach, aggrieved. "Of 
course I love you. What a question to ask! Don't 
I love Lula?" 

"Oh yes, you love Lula," said the girl, softly. 
"But Lula's— different." 

"Lula takes after me," said Mrs. Beach, with 
some satisfaction. 

After all, it braced her. Dressing in the dusk, 
twisting her hair into the neat twin coils, bathing 
her hot eyes, the girl found herself quieter, more 
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controlled. She was better prepared. In ways at 
which we cry out and rebel, through sources too deep 
for our little understanding, the invisible hand moves 
and writes. Until the scroll is finished we cannot 
read. 

When Ames* car stopped in front of the house, the 
girl went down the inclosed staircase herself in 
answer to his ring. 

"I won't keep you long," said Ames. "I couldn't 
talk over the telephone." 

"It doesn't matter," said Miss Beach. "Come 
right up. It's cooler on the little porch. The peo- 
ple next door have gone away." 

Ames followed her up the stairs, througji the little 
hall and the modestly attractive living-room, and 
out upon the tiny pordi which overlooked the street. 
Pots of plants arranged upon a stand formed a 
screen through which one saw the porch of the ad- 
joining flat, dark and deserted. Miss Beach sat 
down and folded her hands together. 

"I've made up my mind," said Ames, briefly. 
"There's only one thing to do. I'm going to fol- 
low them." 

The girl said nothing. 

"It has become more than an attempt upon the 
business," continued Ames. "By including Miss 
Trevor in this Lake party, by removing her from 
every influence antagonistic to him and his interests, 
Mr. Hubert of New York has shown his hand." 
He paused. "In view of what you told me in our 
conversation yesterday, Miss Beach, and in the 
more detailed discussion of — ^this morning, I hesitate 
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to lay before you the full magnitude of Mr. Hubert's 
scheme." 

"Don't — ^hesitate," said the girl, monotonously. 
"You needn't. I've thought it out. I — ^know." 

"Very well, then," said Ames, crisply. "Can you 
be ready to go to-morrow?" 

"I?" gasped the girl. In the hot darkness her 
hands clasped more tensely together. Her throat 
was dry. She swallowed hard. It had come, then. 
But she was braced, prepared. * ' Then I'm — ^to go ?' ' 

"Naturally," said Ames. "You will wish to take 
some one with you, of course — ^your mother, perhaps. 
I can promise her every comfort, every convenience. 
It is a compartment train." 

"When?" breathed the girl. Her lips were cold. 
A great weight seemed to have fallen upon her breast. 

"To-morrow, at three," said Ames. 

There fell a short silence. Through the hot dark- 
ness she felt his steady eyes. She remembered that 
he was waiting. 

"I'm — under orders," she said. "I have just one 
favor to ask." 

"Well?" said Ames. 

"That you talk to my mother, that you save me 
any — explanation — ^to her." 

"Very well," said Ames./ "Is she inside?" 

"I'll — ^bring her," said the girl. 

After a moment she rose, felt her way within, 
even stopped to turn on the light in the little living- 
room. At the dining-room window, fanning in a 
rocking-chair, sat her mother. 

"Mr. Ames wishes to see you," said the girl. 
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Mrs. Beach was fluttered, flattered, filled with 
anxiety about her gown. 

**It wouldn't take a minute to change," she pro- 
tested. 

But the girl was unyielding, had her by the arm, 
pushed her ahead. 

'*I had no idea," said Mrs» Beach, breathlessly, 
fluttering out to the little veranda. *'I always wear 
white in the evening — It just happened that to- 
night—" 

Ames shook hands with her, saw her comfortably 
seated, gave her time to fan and cool down, and then 
no time to think. In a series of short sentences he 
annihilated Mrs. Beach, and then swept her up to 
the skies. 

''To-morrow — ^at three!" she gasped. ''How per- 
fectly lovely! Evie and me — and — and you! How 
cozyr gushed Mrs. Beach. 

Ames mentioned Zenith as their objective point. 

"Zenith! I have always meant to go to Zenith," 
said Mrs. Beach, fanning violently. "One gets a 
hint of the frozen North in the name, doesn't one? 
To-morrow, you said? A taxi-cab? I — think I 
can be ready. Isn't it lucky Lula is still away? Oh 
no, I can't! I can't I Evie darling, a terrible 
thought. What, my dear, what will we do with the 
goldfish?" 

Not in years had Mrs. Beach enjoyed herself so 
much. Her eyes snapped. Taxi-cabs! Compart- 
ments! Hotels! She told of a journey to New 
Orleans to the Mardi Gras. She mentioned her 
great - grandmother's rubies. She followed Ames 
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down the hall to express to the full and in the 
strictest confidence her opinion of the janitor. 

'*Mr. Ames is charming — sim-ply charming,'* said 
Mrs. Beach, fluttering back to the living-room. * * The 
sort of man — " 

But she stopped short. The living-room was 
empty. The dining-room was deserted. So was the 
porch. Mrs. Beach walked down the narrow hall 
and stood still before a closed door. It was not in 
Mrs. Beach at a moment like this to hesitate. She 
opened the door. She found the girl motionless in 
the hot darkness, lying face down, across her bed. 
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FOG. The giant on guard dominated the ship, 
filling every crevice, every mind. One exe- 
crated him. One covered the ears. But if the usual 
interval between the monotonous three blasts 
stretched unduly, one missed him, worried, realized 
the dependence. 

A day and a night the Missabe had been in fog. 
At first a mere delicate floating mist over the water 
ahead, it had thickened until they plowed forward 
through a world of white. Then the giant took 
charge of aflEairs indeed. Three blasts; an interval; 
no answer. Three blasts; an interval; endless repe- 
tition until an answer came far ahead. Then a con- 
tinuous conversation, the muffled replies growing 
louder, until the captain judged the other fellow 
sufficiently near to change the signal. One blast 
then, perhaps, and an interval in which every ear 
was tense. Would the other fellow agree? At last 
there came an answer. 

*'One blast, sir," called the lookout. 

"One blast," came an echoing voice. 

Sometimes one caught a trace of the other ship as 
they passed — ^the top of a stack or merely the black 
banner of smoke floating above and behind her. 
Sometimes one could see nothing, not even the 
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Missabe's after-house. The deck half-way ended in 
an impenetrable white wall. 

Mildred dung frankly to the cabin. Mildred 
turned on the steam-heat and shivered. 

"It's the combination," she said to Bruce. "Fog, 
and my worry about Dora." 

"Has she said anything?" asked Bruce. 

Mildred spread out her hands. "That's the worst 
of it. If she'd talk, confide — she doesn't. I'm at 
sea. But you must notice how much she is with 
him. They're on deck somewhere now." 

"Romeo himself couldn't make love in that," said 
Bruce, pointing through the deadlight to the dense, 
white wall. "And Old Trusty would interrupt with 
three blasts a minute if he tried." 

"Bruce, you are too pitiably primitive," said Mil- 
dred. "With him it's not a case of eternally making 
love. He's not the kind to land in the ring with a 
whoop and carry off the defenseless maiden by force." 

Bruce stared. "Then why the high tragedy from 
you?" he asked, bluntly. 

"He's insidious," elucidated Mildred. "The sort 
to spin webs, to make himself necessary, to gain 
confidence, undermine resistance. He's cautious. 
He knows just how. He's as subtly sensitive as a 
woman — a, case of exaggerated ego, of course. And 
always, above and beyond everjrthing, he's looking 
out for Hubert. I believe that from the very first 
he's had his eye on Trevor's, that he coolly means 
to get it into his own hands. Bruce, can't you stop 
him?" 

"I?" reddened Effingham. 
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Very thoughtfully back and forth across the lit- 
tle drawing-room paced EflSngham. At length he 
stopped before his wife, met her uplifted eyes. They 
were as dear as a child's. In them he saw Melisse. 
Stooping suddenly, he kissed her. 

"If it comes to a show-down I can try," he said, 
briefly. "And I can go up on deck and interrupt 
him now," he added. "Jove, but I'm having one 
wonderful time!" 

EflSngham, pacing the deck as he smoked, decided 
that it would be well to think things over before 
going even to the length of an interruption. Bit- 
terly, increasingly, he wished himself out of it. The 
vision of Mr. Amory's tight-drawn mouth as he 
listened to lame explanation made him wince. The 
thought of Theodora's opinion made him redden. 
The memory of Mildred's eyes reproached. Hubert, 
serenely playing a double game under pretense of 
"leavening" — ^EflSngham remembered the word — 
irritated him beyond expression. And yet at this 
stage he could do nothing to prevent. His hands 
were tied. 

A figure wearing a white jacket and apron and 
topped by a black derby hat appeared through the 
mist with the eflfect of a grotesque materialization 
from the spirit world. 

"Was ye ever in Conover, Ohio?" asked the mate- 
rialization, bleakly. 

"Been through in a car," responded EflSngham, 
"Great place for mud, I remember." 

"I own a house and lot there," said the little man. 
"Paid two thousand; can't sdl for three hundred. 
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Town's gone *dry' — all but the mud. It's this here 
'no license* that's puttin' the country on the bum." 

"One hears various causes," murmured Effingham. 

''Shops closed up, nailed up. Town's dead. Why? 
A sailor gets into Conover, wants to spend his 
money, naturally wants his hell of a time. What does 
he do? Takes the train over the line to Erie, buys 
his clothes, shoes, booze there — ^has his hell of a time. 
Them reformers done it." 

"They think in terms of souls, you see," said 
Effingham. 

"They've put my house and lot on the blink with 
their thinkin'," said the little man, bitterly. "I 
don't drink myself," he added. Edging away, he 
glanced back uneasily over his shoulder. "Your 
wife and the young leddy's talked to him," he 
said. "He's goin' to get his lessons, the simp! In 
Conover. He'll have a swell time gettin' into mis- 
chief there." 

"You'll miss him," ventured EflBngham. 

"I may notice the relief," admitted the little man. 

"He will be taking the train over the line to Erie 
himself," called Effingham, with a grin. 

"Will he?" returned the little man, somberly. "I 
talked it over last trip with a friend o' mine. Station- 
agent at Conover. Nothin' to do. He's layin' fer 
him. He's lookin' forrard to him." Impressively 
he winked at EflBngham. "It '11 be a World's Series." 

He faded into the mist. 

Without being aware, the Missabe had been run- 
ning a race from the Soo. Under the curtain of 
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fog she was overhauled, passed, left behind. The 
captain, ears alert, nodded to Hubert. 

*' That's no ore-boat — ^too fast — ^and no passenger- 
steamer, either, by her whistle. Stranger, I should 
say. She's getting there, all right." 

"What sort?" asked Hubert, idly. 

"Yacht, perhaps," essayed the captain. "But 
I'm guessing." 

Hubert shrugged. At the moment he was utterly 
uninterested in yachts. 

Given the contestants, the result was inevitable. 
The Missabe, built for strength, for canying-power, 
was no match for the Elaine, trim, white, built for 
speed, for beauty, incidentally for luxurious comfort. 
That the contest was unequal disturbed nobody, 
least of all the owner of the Elaine. 

He sat alone in the rose-hung drawing-room, eyes 
on the drifting mist outside. More and more was it 
becoming his custom to sit so, alone, thin hands 
clasping the arms of his chair, white head erect, 
facing the future. More and more were the scenes 
which rose before him memories of the past. 

The rude young life of the district school, the 
poor home, the hardships and denials which had 
seared into him the determination to win, to pos- 
sess at any price; the crude beginning, the first 
success, comer-stone of a financial power known 
throughout the world. Faces long since gone — a 
fair, delicately tinted girl whom he had loved, men 
whom he had crushed and forgotten, with their dim, 
clinging women that he had never known forming 
a shadowy backgroimd. More and more clearly 
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were the names of these men coming back to him; 
more and more was the background beginning to 
glow, to stand forth in its true colors. 

The power of the Amory name — what had it 
brought him? Money. What had it earned for 
him? His hands gripped tight the arms of his chair. 
Fear, envy, hate — and the dearest hope of his heart 
denied. It appeared then that there were things 
which money could not buy, which power could not 
command. What was the worth of a talisman which 
failed at the supreme test? Seen through the drift- 
ing mists of years, from the new angle of vision, his 
Kfe spelled futility. Millions to hospitals, to chari- 
ties, the formal thanks of institutional committees, 
of governing boards. And from the heart of hu- 
manity fear, envy, hate! Prom the Giver of all, the 
dearest hope of his heart denied! 

He turned his head, stood up. A maid had come 
swiftly in, was arranging the rose-silk pillows of a 
couch. Behind her came a tall woman very slowly. 
Clinging to her am\was Elaine. Frail, smiling, in- 
domitable, she was walking her best for his benefit, 
was straining every nerve and muscle to persuade 
him that the doctors were wrong, that what he saw 
was not present, did not exist. Elaine! His brave, 
loving little Elaine! And money powerless to cure. 

''Well, my dear?" he asked, when she was settled. 

''Better," she answered. 

"Always that? Always — ^better?" 

She smiled up at him. She held out her hand. He 
drew forward a chair and sat down beside her, hold- 
. ing the hand, patting it softly. 
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They were silent people, these two, but in their 
silence neither felt any lack. Both knew that it was 
the outward sign of companionship, of the depth of 
devotion. 

"Superior is not being good to us this year," he 
said, after a time. 

**But she's there, father — ^all the more beautiful 
for being — shrouded," said Elaine. 

Something cried out within him. ''Don't!" he 
said, sharply. He dropped her hand, then caught 
it back to him qtiickly. 

** You and I have never been afraid of words, even 
at the worst times, father," said Elaine. 

There was a silence. "I'm getting to be an old 
man, my dear." It was his excuse, his justification. 

An hotu" later he was still sitting there beside 
her. Her eyes were closed. He thought she slept. 
He sat without stirring. Presently the eyes opened, 
deeply blue, and smiled up at him. He had never 
been as brave as Elaine. 

"Well, my dear?" 

"Better," she answered. 

Eflfingham, pacing the Missabe^s deck, became 
presently aware that the fog was lifting, that the 
blasts were coming at longer intervals. He even 
caught a glint of sunshine. Climbing the ladder- 
Uke staircase, he found himself hailed from the cap- 
tain's quarters. 

It was as Mildred had said. Above an immense 
chart spread over the top of the built-in table bent 
Hubert, Theodora, and the captain. Outlining their 
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course across the chart moved the captain's slow, 
brown forefinger. 

The captain was hospitable, more talkative than 
Effingham had ever seen him. 

** She's lifting," he said to Effingham. 

"And a weight off yotir shoulders at the same 
time," returned Effingham. 

*^ **Well," admitted the captain, **I can't sleep when 
the whistle's going. Not that I'm nervous. Just a 
notion. We all get 'em. There was a party went up 
last simmier — three ladies — didn't like the arrange- 
ment of their furniture. Came briggling to me. 
'Captain, would you have any objection to our 
moving the furniture?' 'Not the least in the world, 
madam,' says I. Well, they tied towels over their 
heads, pinned up their dresses. At dinner they were 
pretty quiet. * Did you get the furniture moved. Miss 
Smith ?' says I. She give me a look. * It's all screwed 
to the floor,' says she, very crisp. But they'd had 
their fling. People are queer. The folks that has 
the least at home kicks the loudest. Sometimes it's 
the china. 'Look at the thickness of the cups!' Or 
the silver. What do they expect? The Waldorf? 
Solid silver ? Guests, at that. There was one woman 
nearly lost her mind. Fact. She'd lived all her 
life inland; never'd seen water worthy the name — 
was used to it in tubs and brooks. Maybe she'd 
seen a river. Well, when she and her sister come 
aboard they were as chipper as bluebirds. Every- 
thing lovely: no storm, no wind, nothing. Smooth 
as glass. She began to walk the floor. Couldn't 
sleep. Sister came to me about it. Lord! they all 
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come to me. I had a phonograph on board that year. 
I asked them to come up and hear it — thought it 
might qtiiet her. When it started, she did, too — 
screeched, cried, regular hysterics. She put the 
machine out of business, all right. 'Captain,' says 
she to me, wringing her hands, 'if I don't get ashore 
I'll die.' 'Madam,' says I, 'you're perfectly safe.' 
'Captain, it's all that water ahead of me — ^when I 
thiiJc of it I feel my brain shaking. I'm afraid I'm 
going crazy.' She was, too. Batty! I put her ashore 
at Detroit. Had a letter afterward. Said she'd never 
leave home again. By George, look out of that win- 
dow. This wind's blown it away. Come up to the 
pilot-house, and I'll show you the Apostle Islands." 

It seemed to Efifin^iam that Hubert was not 
wholly at ease. There was no actual avoidance. 
There was nothing definite upon which to put one's 
finger. But there was a growing sense of strain. 
Throughout the afternoon bridge, which they played 
on the strip of deck outside their doorway, shielded 
from the sun and wind by the steel side of the texas, 
it was there. At supper it was very evidently there. 
After supper Mrs. Efifingham firmly linked her arm 
in Theodora's. Hubert strolled forward to the boW. 
It was then that EflSngham joined him. 

Land which the afternoon had revealed flat and 
far away on both sides of them now rose ahead in 
sheer blackness against the fading glow of the sky. 
From the top of the steep bluflf shot the straight 
pole of an abandoned wireless station. It was upon 
this that the wheelman kept his eye. Beneath, the 
lake ended in a land-locked harbor. 
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"I'd like a word with you," said Effingham. 
**IVe rather kept off business since starting, for a 
number of reasons, but it's still there, you know, and 
I haven't for a moment forgotten it. As soon as we 
can get a train to-morrow morning we head for the 
mines. Now are you prepared to tell me what prog- 
ress you have made with Miss Trevor? That was 
to be your province, I believe." 

"I am not prepared to tell you — ^anything," said 
Hubert, equably. 

Effingham shot him a qtdck glance. ''Very well," 
said he. * * And now let me give you a word of advice." 

"I don't take advice," said Hubert. 

"Take it or leave it," said Effingham. "If you 
have been harboring a notion that for any private 
reason of your own, for any cause on earth or off 
it, you can go into a deal with Mr. Amory and 
me, knife us and get away with the goods, you've 
another guess coming, Hubert. I admit to sharp 
practice. Mr. Amory has never pretended to be 
above taking advantage of opportunity up to the 
limit, has even been known to — ^manufactxire oppor- 
tunity. But there are things we don't do, Hubert." 

"Is it my cue to ask you to name them?" said 
Hubert, eyes on the land-locked harbor. 

"That's not necessary," said Effingham, "for you 
have them by heart. They're your stock in trade. 
Now, here's the advice. Forget any dreams you may 
have had and wake up to the situation. If you play 
fair with us you get your pay and may be useftd 
in the future. If you renig, you're done for. You're — 
ended/' 
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**I don't like yotir tone, Eflfingham, nor the chip 
on your shoulder," said Hubert. ** As I see it, you 
can't do me up without exposing your own hand. 
And Henry T. is yoxir partner, remember. As I 
see it, you lose Trevor's if you do me up. And 
you are too good a business man, Effingham, to be 
willing to pay so high for a — grudge." 

"You got my advice?" said Effingham. 

''Oh yes, I got it." 

**Let it sink in," suggested Effingham, and strolled 
away. 

''We're getting there, Mil," he called. "Come 
up here, Dora, and you'll see Zenith-of-the-tmsalted- 
seas — all those stars of Ught stretching up the hill." 

"More Ughts?" said Theodora. 

"Hundreds," said Effingham. "By Jove, they 
beUeve in greeting people! Look what we're com- 
ing to!" 

Lights ahead — ^the city on the hill, the moving 
gleams in the harbor, and the brilUance of two long 
piers which, stnmg with electrics, bright with flowers, 
dotted with benches, stretched out to the lake the 
city's arms of welcome. 

Between them swept the Missabe. A child in a 
white frock waved to them from her father's arms. 
The benches fluttered a greeting. The giant growled 
forth a warning. High in the air above them loomed 
the skeleton framework of the Aerial Bridge, built 
by Zenith for land traffic across the almost continu- 
ous procession of water traffic. A Ughted trolley 
waited imtil they were past, then swimg across to the 
other side like a brightly tinted beetle tied^to a string. 
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Up the river they went, booming, signaling to 
bridges, utterly ignoring the impudently darting 
motor-boats, barely aware of the little ferry steam- 
boats, gravely repl3dng to a dignified equal just 
starting the long journey down, meekly taking orders 
from a puflBng tug sent out to meet them, which 
shouted ayptic sentences through a megaphone. 

* ' Carnegie Dock ? At Superior ? All right, * * from 
the captain. 

More bridges, more signals, myriads of lights. 

Suddenly Theodora, arm in arm with Mildred, 
buried her face in Mildred's shoulder. 

"What is it, dear?" murmxired Mildred. 

**I want to go home," whispered Theodora. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE head waitress wore her close, black satin 
gown. Her hair was arranged in the elaborate 
loops and spirals which completely hid her ears. 
Her eyes, shining dark against the powdered smooth- 
ness of her face, swept over each arrival appraisingly. 
Without hurry, without for a moment losing her air 
of rather bored authority, she pulled back chairs, 
shook out neatly folded napkins, presented them with 
statuesque calm, and, viewing their arrangement 
over knees, across chests, even tucked into collars 
with complete detachment, put the seal upon her 
series of movements, practised, quick, the minimum 
of exertion to the maximtmi of restdt by dropping 
upon the table before the new-comer a dmner-card. 

''Here, Lily, take Number Two! Whad' d'ye 
mean busy? Mr. Abramson's pie? My God, have 
you got to feed him? Put it on the table where he 
can see it when he comes up to breathe, and take 
Number Two's order. And send Mabel in to me. 
Number Pour says he ain't on a hunger strike." 

The Enterprise Hotel, at Carolina, three-storied, 
brick-fronted, facing two streets from a comer echo- 
ing eternally with footsteps, was a milestone in a 
mining town's dream of progress. A library build- 
ing severely classic, a brick high-school building less 
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cold, less admirable, much more popular in design, 
street drinking-fountains which New York might 
envy, street lamps worthy of Paris, a solid double 
line of saloons up and down the main avenue broken 
here and there by a drug store, a fumittire store, a 
shoe shop, varied in their monotony by an occasional 
•*CaE6" or ''Hotel," and every building of brick— 
these were achievements which Carolina might point 
to, indeed. But the Enterprise Hotel was an evi- 
dence of the future. The Enterprise Hotel, in the 
vernacular, was **class.'* 

For twa years Miss Mamie Gilsey had been in 
charge of the Enterprise dining-room. None so 
quick as Miss Gilsey in clearing a table, none so ac- 
curate in pitching a soiled table-cloth from a posi- 
tion in the middle of the room to the basket in the 
comer, none so adept as the exceedingly pretty Miss 
Gilsey in crushing without words a Mr. Smith, Jones, 
or Robinson inclined to be * 'fresh." War, unre- 
mitting, relentless, raged between Miss Gilsey and 
the girl at the dgar-cotmter in the foyer, who, far 
from crushing ''freshness," courted it as a stimulus 
to sales. Miss Gilsey loftily spoke of the dgar-girl 
as "pitiful." The cigar-girl labeled Miss Gilsey 
"a prune." These to non-combatants. Between 
the principals hung a stony silence int^'spersed with 
glares. 

"Believe me,. Mabel," said Miss Gilsey, fanning 
herself with a dinner-card, "I got a hunch we're 
entertainin' angels unawares." 

"Theatrical?" inquired Mabel, polishing a sugar- 
bowl. 
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"And who tipped you to that bit of information?" 
coolly from Miss Gilsey. 

''Mr. Yapp— ahead of the 'Small-Town Girls.'" 

"Well, you let Mr. Yapp alone. You let him get 
so far ahead of you that he's in the next county. 
I got my views of Mr. Yapp." She paused. **I 
was referin' a moment ago to a old man that come 
up from Zenith yesterday in a car — Rube appear- 
ance, cap, clothes needed pressin*. Well, when he 
wrote his name on the register Harrison turned 
green, and there's only one thing can make an im- 
pression on Harrison's color." 

"What?" from the open-mouthed Mabel. 

"Money," said Miss Gilsey, tersely. "He's taken 
half the first floor, even engaged the parlor to use as 
a dining-room; got a daughter and a nurse. She 
was restin' when I took up the dinner-card." 

"Maybe he owns a mine," said Mabel, round-eyed. 

"Maybe he owns two mines," yawned Miss Gil- 
sey. "Name's Amory. Ever hear of him?" 

"I never could seem to remember names," said 
Mabel, in extenuation. 

"Gee, won't that noon train ever get in? Don't 
they realize how they're cuttin' into my afternoon? 
If Miss Brass can leave Abramson long enough to 
come in for her diimer, tell her from me that her 
new transparent lace waist is a joke — ^almost as 
good a one as her face. I'm goin' up to watch Susie 
with the finger-bowls. Finger-bowls is somethin' 
you've got to be bom with. Now, nothin' like that 
happened to Susie, and as a result she's dead ner- 
vous with 'em." Miss Gilsey permitted herself a 
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wintry smUe and smoothed down her gown. "The 
Blackstone's got nothin' on us with our private 
dining-rooms, has it, Mabel? Give a look around 
while Fm gone, and see that Number Three gets his 
plum-pudding.*' 

**I hope it chokes 'im," said Mabel, suddenly vivid 
with hate. 

"Tight?*' inquired Miss Gilsey. 

"Closer'n the paper to the wall/* said Mabel, 
viciously. 

"Well, you always got one consolation," said Miss 
Gilsey, over her shoulder. "Be glad you ain't his 
wife!" 

Miss Gilsey found the "private dining-room" 
empty save for yellow-headed Susie, clearing awa^'' 
in nervous haste. 

"Here, can the clatter," said Miss Gilsey in a 
sibilant whisper. "Where's the folks?" 

"The old gent's goin' out in the car," from Susie. 
"It's their own car. The chauflf's Irish. They've 
come from Lake City. The daughter ain't in the 
best of health. Mother's dead. Only child. The 
old guy asked me about trains. Mame, I give you 
my word, you couldn't 'a' done them finger-bowls 
better yourself." 

"Susie, the way you've deserved my confidence 
is touchin'," said Miss Gilsey. "Git down now with 
yoxir tray and I'll brush up for ^e. Susie, did ye 
ever hear of the Ritz?" 

"Is it a new kind of dog?" hazarded Susie. 

"Where's yer brains?" hissed Miss Gilsey. "It's 
a New York hotel." 
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"Well, what about it?" asked Susie. 

"It's got nothin* on us," said Miss Gilsey, superb- 
ly. "Now git a move on." 

With a series of whisks, dives, scrapes, Miss Gil- 
sey straightened the room. A green velour cloth 
replaced the white one. The chairs were arranged 
mathematically against the wall. From a rather 
cheerful dining-room emerged a neatly dismal par-, 
lor. A door opened. 

"Er — could you give me information concerning 
incoming trains?" asked a suave voice. "I was told 
there would be one about noon — " 

"There's one we expect about noon," said Miss 
Gilsey, dryly; "but we take it out in that. It's an 
hour late now." 

"Is it frequently late?" 

"It is," said Miss Gilsey. 

"Ah. Could you tell me the name of the division 
superintendent ?' ' 

Miss Gilsey reddened. "I could tell you the name 
of the engineer," she said. 

The old gentleman smiled. "That would hardly 
answer. Thank you, nevertheless. I am going 
out for a time. If there is any inquiry for me 
during the afternoon it would be recorded at the 
desk?" 

"Yes, sir," said Miss Gilsey. "We got a great 
system." 

The old gentleman smiled, bowed. "So I have 
noticed. You make us very comfortable." 

Miss Gilsey, rather at a loss, murmured, "Thank 
you," in her turn. The old gentleman opened the 
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door into the hall, and closed it carefully behind 
him. Miss Gilsey, ^ancing down at the street, 
noticed that the 'bus stood in place before the cov- 
ered entrance. The train was in, then. The old 
gentleman should be told. Opening the door hastily. 
Miss Gilsey found herself projected into an unex- 
pectedly dramatic moment. 

At the head of the staircase stood the old gentle- 
man. Just below, arrested in the act of coming up, 
was a younger man, hat in hand, face deeply stm- 
bumed, hair thinning on top. Behind him, arrested 
as well, stood diminutive Regan, buttons shining, 
a bag in each hand. 

* * Mr. Amory !" the younger man ejaculated, breath- 
lessly. **Mr. Amory!" 

Without seeing, Miss Gilsey divined the old gentle- 
man's smile. It Uved in the gesture with which he 
touched the other's shoulder. 

*'I came up in the yacht, Bruce," said he. "I 
have become interest^ — qtiite inordinately inter- 
ested and curious. And there were other matters. 
I've been expecting you and your party — ^was just 
about to leave word. All well? A good trip? 
Elaine is with me, as usual — " 

In the midst of the smooth phrases, never quite 
reaching geniality, never quite losing remoteness, 
Miss Gilsey saw the younger man reach for a hand- 
kerchief and mop his forehead. The amazed look 
was fading. In its place there shone relief, satis- 
faction, concern oddly blended. As Miss Gilsey 
sidled past in her rubber-heeled ptunps, the folded 
table-cloth under her arm, the old gentleman was 
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still speaking, courteously, suavely, but Miss Gilsey 
knew an order when she heard one. 

**Send the boy on to your rooms, Bruce, and come 
with me. I should like a word with you before you 
join your people." 

To Hubert, viewing his room and the outlook from 
his window with disfavor, the peremptory summons 
seemed singularly inopportune. A telephone bell 
had jingled, and then had come Eflfingham's voice 
requesting his inmiediate presence in "Parlor A, 
first sleeping - floor.*' The request, delivered in 
Efifingham's curtest manner, irritated Hubert. 

"Can't this wait until after luncheon, EflSngham?" 
inquired Hubert, with an edge to his voice. 

**No. It's imperative," said Efifingham, crisply, 
and rang off. 

Really, Effingham was becoming impossible, 
thought Hubert, frowning at the telephone. Aside 
from the enormous gain to himself, aside even from 
the winning of Theodora, there would be an acrid 
satisfaction in dishing Effingham. Every blunt 
speech and disparaging glance — ^and there had been 
an increasing number of both, for Effingham was 
no diplomatist — Hubert remembered. Each subtle 
withdrawal, each delicate interference of Effing- 
ham's wife between the girl and himself — ^and there 
had been an increasing number of both, for Mildred 
was a diplomatist — Hubert cherished. Going down- 
stairs a moment later, Hubert fotmd himself in a 
mood of peevish ill humor. There were various 
gauses for this. It was ill humor which w^nt deep 
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and had many branches. Diminutive Regan proved 
to be the instrument which drove it deeper. 

Regan, delivering bags, had dropped down upon 
the first step of the upper staircase for the moment 
required to recover his breath. 

''Which is Tarlor A, first floor'?'* asked Hubert. 

Regan, handicapped by an inherited propensity 
to stutter when facing a sudden demand upon his 
thinking faculty, and supplied at the moment with 
no breath for speech, pointed vaguely across the 
landing and waved his arm. 

*'I didn't call for the high sign," said Hubert, 
impatiently. "Can you or can you not direct me 
to Parlor A?" 

' * S-s-sure, ' ' said Regan. * * It 's the onljT p-p-parlor 
we got." 

"Well?" said Hubert, ominously. 

"But it's t-taken," continued Regan. "Old g- 
gentleman's t-taken it to — ^to eat in. Nobody ever 
did it before." 

"Well?" said Hubert, again. 

"You — ^you c-can't go there when it's t-taken," 
persisted Regan, sure of his groimd. "They're — 
they're in there now." 

"Who are 'they'?" from Hubert, quietly. 

"Old g- gentleman and the other fella. Old 
g-gentleman took him off me." 

For a moment Hubert looked at him in silence, 
the dark eyes very grave. 

"See here," said Hubert, suddenly. "Have you 
a head?" 

"§-s-sure," said Regan. 
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*'Well, tise it," suggested Hubert. ''Did the 
*other fella' come in on this train?" 

''S-s-sure," said Regan. ''That's what I been 
tellin' ye. We was just comin' up the stairs when 
b-bang — ^we run into the old g-gentleman. Like 
a r-rock he was." Regan paused. "It was then 
he took him off me/' he added. 

Pot an instant Hubert's throat went dry. A hand 
seemed to clutch and close upon his heart. In- 
credulity merged into pure panic. The peevish ill- 
humor was put to flight by the crushing sense of 
futiUty, the chill breath of possible f ailtire. What 
use to plan and plot, to bend every resource to cir- 
cumvent, when dealing with a mind greater at every 
point, prescient, intuitive, with a determination 
ruthless, unfaltering, capable of viewing all courses 
and keeping unswervingly to one? For the instant 
Hubert forgot the staring boy, but only for the in- 
stant. The Huberts are ever mindful of the audi- 
ence. He turned upon him then with such sudden, 
swift intensity that the boy involtmtarily crowded 
away from him nearer to the wall. 

"What is his name?" said JIubert, very low. 

"S-s-search me," said Regan. 

"His name!" insisted Hubert, grasping the boy's 
arm. 

"S-say, let go," said Regan, uncomfortably. "I 
tell ye I don't know his name." 

"Could you remember it if you heard it? Was it 
— ^Amory?" said Hubert. 

"Oh! The old g-gentleman?'* said Regan, bright- 
ening, released from mental effort. "Gee, I fought 
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all the time you was talkin* about the other fella! 
Sure, that's the old guy's monicker, all right. Ain't 
it funny I was thinldn' all the time you was talkin* 
about the other fella?" 

Regan, motmting the stairs a moment later, 
nursed the grievance of one used, abused, and cast 
aside without recompense. Bitterness wrote its 
acid characters upon small Regan's soul. 

**Not even a dime," revolved the grievance in 
whirling evolutions about small Regan's headpiece. 
**Not even a sproutin* dime! He ain't travelin' for 
no trust. He ain't no vaudeveel head-liner! Gee, 
he might get reckless sometime with a penny and 
give it away!" 

Meanwhile Hubert, after the fibrst crushed instant, 
was adjusting himself to the situation. Hubert was 
sounding each step, was looking ahead. He was 
still a little pale. All the time upon which he had 
cotmted, all the opportunities here and upon the 
return journey, were at one stroke cut away from 
him. His waiting game was completely disarranged, 
the pieces knocked over, strewn afar. Not for a 
moment did Hubert tmderestimate the importance to 
himself of Mr. Amory's coming. Not for a moment 
did he mistake the purpose of the coming. But there 
was good blood in Hubert, and it surged to meet a 
call upon it. Arrived at the white doorway, above 
which was painted '* Parlor A" in glaring black to 
diJBferentiate it, i)erhaps, from all the other alpha- 
betical parlors which did not exist, Hubert knocked 
very quietly. He heard a chair pushed back, a 
murmur. EfiBngham opened the door. 
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*'You sent for me?*' said Hubert. 

It was EflSngham who showed ill at ease, who stum- 
bled a bit in his answer. Past him, Hubert's eyes 
swept over the room and fixed themselves upon its 
central figure. From the moment of entrance until 
the time of his dismissal Hubert's eyes were steady 
upon Mr. Amory's face. 

"Ah! Mr. Hubert. I am very glad," said that 
gentleman, advancing to meet him. "It has so hap- 
pened that we have not niet before, Mr. Hubert, 
but your name needs no introduction. It was a great 
pleasure to us to be able to secure you at this time. 
That Pittsburg case had prepared us — You were 
associated there with Colonel Giles, I believe?" 

With his grave eyes upon the smiling face, with 
his whole being keyed to meet the demand of this 
presence, Hubert became aware of the extended 
hand, touched it with his own, murmured some vague 
phrases of acknowledgment, and found himself at 
length seated near the center-table. 

He noticed without looking that upon it lay many 
papers, was subconsciously aware of EflSngham 
standing at the window, hands in his pockets, back 
to the room, and realized that EflSngham would take 
no part. The sense of panic was completely gone. 
In its place he felt a thrill of elation, even seemed to 
be momentarily sitting outside himself, watching, 
approving; had time to exult in the swift thought 
that under the most imtoward of conditions the 
Hubert manner might be trusted to serve. 

"Mr. Eflfingham has put me in connection with 
all the moves in the Trevor case up to the time of 
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his leaving Lake City/' Mr. Amory was saying. He 
sat leaning back in his chair, tapping the arm of it 
softly with his eyeglass. **The most productive of 
these, viewed from the point of results, was of course 
the sectuing of the very valuable information which 
you were enabled to present to us.** 

Mr. Amory paused. *'I wish to congratulate you 
upon that achievement, Mr. Hubert," he added. 

Hubert bowed in silence. 

"I understand that it was agreed between Mr. 
Eflfingham and yourself that up to a certain point 
all dealing with Miss Trevor direct should be left 
to — you." 

Again he paused. Again Hubert bowed in silence. 

** Permit me to say in passing that I rather ques- 
tion the wisdom of such a course," continued Mr. 
Amory, smoothly, '*but you will imderstand that I 
am implying no criticism. On the contrary, I applaud 
the measure you adopted as regards Miss Trevor 
herself. It was a good move, Mr. Hubert. I have 
heard, as one hears in the general way of business 
gossip, considerable mention of this — Mr. Ames." 
The eyeglass tapping upon the arm of the chair 
made a tiny staccato accompaniment to the suavity 
of his speech. For a moment now it moved to a 
swifter measure. * ' From what one gathers, this — Mr. 
Ames must be a person of some significance, clearly 
capable of wielding a very considerable influence. 
From what one divines, all the weight of this influence 
would naturally be thrown against ourselves. Par- 
ticularly I applaud your measure in removing Miss 
Trevor so plausibly, so happily for all concerned, 
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from this influence, Mr. Httbert. It has greatly 
enlarged our chance to buy at a low figure; it has 
immeasurably added to the possibility of our buy- 
ing at all. It has given you days of opportunity in 
which to use the art of diplomacy with which you 
seem to be gifted, to discover the line of least resis- 
tance, and to — ^follow it." 

The delicate tapping ceased. The eyes dropped 
searchingly to Hubert's face. **I await your report 
with interest, Mr. Hubert." 

For a space there was silence. When Hubert 
spoke it was very quietly. *'One of the results of 
my association with Colonel Giles," said Hubert, 
"was the discovery that it is fatal to submit an in- 
complete report. I venture to carry that principle 
into practice, Mr. Amory, even here." 

**Ah. Your report is not yet complete?" asked 
Mr. Amory, tapping gently. 

*'I have no report to niake," said Hubert, "as I 
informed Mr. Effingham last evening." 

Effingham whirled from his window, but Mr, 
Amory lifted a hand and Effingham subsided. 

"Can you give us an approximate idea," said Mr. 
Amory, "as to the time you will require for its com- 
pletion?" 

"I had not expected to submit anything definite 
before returning to Lake City," said Hubert. 

"We cannot aflEord so much time," said Mr. 
Amory. "I am prepared to offer you twenty-four 
hours, Mr. Hubert." 

Hubert whitened. "You are taking it out of my 
hands, then," said he. 
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''Nothing cotild be further from our intention — 
for twenty-four hours, Mr. Hubert/' 

"It amounts to that. You are setting me an 
impossible task/* said Hubert. "My endeavor 
throughout as regards Miss Trevor has been to 
prepare gradually, to reduce by mere inches at a 
time her opposition to selling, for it is the fixed 
belief of her whole existence which we attack — ^the 
ideal of service which her father inculcated in her 
as a child, which his death has strengthened, has 
deepened. Miss Trevor does not take her inherit- 
ance lightly. To her it is more than a business 
which produces an income. It is her father's life- 
work. She sees herself chosen to continue it, to 
broaden it, to add to it all the welfare developments 
which modem authorities advise. To our view this 
fixed ideal of hers may seem moonshine. To her it 
is absolutely real. It has been my difficult task to 
meet this view and attempt to undermine it." 

*** Leavening,' I believe you call it?" put in Mr. 
Amory. 

Hubert glanced swiftly toward EflSngham at the 
window, then back to liie still figure in the chair. 
"The word server to express my meaning," said 
Hubert. "One does not — leaven — ^ideas like these 
in twenty-four hotirs." 

"You have had days, weeks," said Mr. Amory. 

"I had coimted upon days and weeks more," said 
Hubert. 

"I have often foimd that too much time may be 
wasted in preparation, in over -cultivation," said 
Mr. Amory. "Your argument does not quite — ^ring 
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true, Mr. Hubert. It is sometimes advisable to 
strike before the iron is hot. Events in Lake City 
are not marking time. Neither are they standing 
still. This is a matter highly important to us, a 
matter in my opinion which can be closed up in a 
few hours. We will give you just — twenty-four, 
Mr. Hubert.'' 

There was a short pause. Effingham had ttuned 
from his window, was facing the room. Then Hu- 
bert stood up, hesitated for a moment of silence, 
with his hand upon the back of his chair. 

"For that length of time the matter is entirely 
in my hands?" he asked, at last. 

''Entirely," said Mr. Amory. He stood up also. 
"You will pardon my brief intrusion into it, Mr. 
Hubert. Put the intrusion down to the consider- 
able, the increasing interest which I feel in the 
Trevor case. It is working out admirably, Mr. 
Hubert, and I trust Miss Trevor will come in time 
to realize that it is to the advantage, the mutual ad- 
vantage, of all concerned. It has been a great pleasure 
to meet you, Mr. Hubert, and to hear again of 
Colonel Giles. Good morning. Delightful quality in 
this Minnesota air, is there not? Good morning, 
Mr. Hubert. Er — one moment, Effingham. I want 
your help on a wire to Lake City." 
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IT was just three o'clock when the note, with a 
sheaf of long-stemmed roses in a flat, white box, 
was brought to Theodora's door. 

*'I tried for heliotrope," ran Hubert's clear hand- 
writing. *'I have been searching the town. These 
blazing things do not suit you. In place of them 
read my wish, my thought — a, mass of sweet-scented 
purple, fresh from some dim garden. There are no 
gardens in Carolina. There are only mines. 

**May I ask you something — ^my first request? 
Will you drive out to the mines with me this after- 
noon — ^at four, or even sooner? I have commandeer- 
ed an ark-like vehicle. I am trying for a proper 
lightness of tone, much as I did for the heliotrope, 
and with as little success. Please — " 

It ended abruptly in the middle of a oage; was 
signed with an initial. 

Theodora stood beside the little table against 
the north window as she read it. She had been 
writing to Miss Eugenia, had been carried far from 
her surroundings, by the power of her imperishable 
longing had been living at home. 

**I can see you so plainly, dear Aunt Eugenia,'* 
she had written. **You have on the white-barred 
muslin with the f rillings and your lovely amethyst 
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cross. Why, you've almost finished my pink scarf, 
haven't you? And Jock is watching the driveway, 
with such a hopeful qtdver in his adorable tail. And 
you are both missing me so much that it aches, 
every minute, every second — as I am you, my two 
faitMulest dears. But we are having a wonderful 
trip, if any one inquires. I am in danger of being 
spoiled — ^they are so good to me — if any one inquires. 
Mildred and I shopped in Zenith this morning — 
such a scramble before train-time, but very good 
shops. Mildred bought an Indian outfit for Melisse. 
Bruce did fidget until we came. You ask about Mr. 
Hubert He is still — Mr. Hubert. If any one in- 
quires — ** 

Hubert's note brought the girl back to realities. 
The scent of the deep-colored flowers filled the room. 
Very thoughtfully she stood for a moment looking 
out upon the rough-looking crowd in the street, 
quiet, but constantly on the move, shifting, beating 
up into eddies, forming momentary groups in door- 
wajrs and upon comers, only to dissolve once more, 
to be lost in the swoUen stream. Miners, lumber- 
men in gay-colored Maddnaws, traveling salesmen, 
mining-engineers in high-laced boots, and in and 
about, driven by the crowd, like bright bubbles upon 
the surface of the fife, were bareheaded girls dressed 
in close-fitting sununer dresses — girls almost in- 
variably pretty and young, all of them unshrinking 
to the point of self-possession, some f ^ beyond that 
in the glare of the hurrying street. Their accented 
laughter floated up to Theodora at her window, but 
she did not hear it. She did not consciously see the 
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peopla She had at last and very definitely arrived 
at the parting of the ways. From this point there 
could be no turning back. 

Presently she moved away from the window and 
glanced toward Regan in his absurd little brass- 
buttoned coat, patient in the doorway. 

**You were told to wait for an answer?" she 
said. 

"S-s-sure," said Regan. '*And I'm w-waitin', all 
right," he added, gently. 

** Please say that I will be ready at four." 

"Y-yes, ma'am," said Regan, preparing to edge 
away. 

"Wait just one moment longer," said Theodora. 

Regan, eyes glistening, stood without stirring. 
There was a rustling, a search, a snapping shut of 
a wrist-ptirse of silver mesh, and Regan's hand shot 
out automatically. 

''For the waiting," said Theodora, smiling down 
at the pale little freckled face. 

"Th-thank you, lady," said Regan, sincerely. 

*' You seem such a small boy for so many buttons," 
said Theodora. "Aren't you very yoimg?" 

"I'm s-small," admitted Regan, "and gee, but 
I'm young, all right!" 

"How yotmg?" asked Theodora. 

"Nine," said Regan, unblinking. 

"Why, you poor baby!" said Theodora. "What a 
shame! Nine — " 

The wrist-purse snapped open once more, seem- 
ingly of its own volition. Regan's hand shot out 
automatically. 
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"Th-thank you, lady," said Regan, and this time 
edged completely away. 

She could not go back to her letters. The mood 
had vanished. For a time she sat beside the north 
window looking down at the street. The scent of the 
flowers, doyingly sweet, filled the room. She rose 
to shut them away at length into their flat, white box. 

She was pinning on the dose little hat, the re- 
straint of which Mildred so thoroughly approved, 
the hat dubbed by Bruce her '*man-eater," when 
there came a hesitating tap at her door. She opened 
it upon Regan, bride-red and perspiring, holding out 
to her a coin upon an extended palm. 

"You're too easy," said Regaa, wretchedly. **I 
ain't got the heart. I'm n-near fifteen." 

"Why, you little demon!" said Theodora. 

"I'm a s-swell liar, all right, when I get started," 
said Regan, with some pride, "but I di-dioked on 
that last quarter. There's s-some folks you don't 
enjoy 1-lyin' to. Here!" 

"Keep it," said Theodora. 

"Aw, go on!" said Regaa, uncomfortably. "I 
don't want it. You ain't playin' the right system." 

"Keep it," amended Theodora, "because you were 
honorable enough to bring it bade." 

The boy shot her a look, caught the gleam of a 
smile. 

"Well, all right,'* said Regan, cheerfully. Edging 
away, he glanced back over his shoulder. ' "But I 
s-squared myself, all right," he said with a grin. "All 
the time I fought it 'ud be comin' to me if I s-squared 
myself." 
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She found Hubert waiting for her in the main 
corridor. From the moment of her appearance at 
the turn of the staircase his eyes did not leave her. 
He was standing beside the last step, one hand on 
the rail, when she reached it. 

**I must thank you for the flowers," she said. 

Hubert did not answer. There was a look in the 
dark eyes which she could not define, which she 
f oimd, after the first glance, inexpedient to encotmter. 
Over Hubert's shoulder her eyes met the cold stare 
of the girl at the cigar-counter, saw a dice-box in 
her arrested hand. Two or three men standing 
before the cotmter had turned to look. Theodora 
flushed faintly and glanced again at Hubert. 

"You are barring my way," she said. **Shall we 
go on?" 

Hubert started, dropped his hand. *'0h yes, of 
course," he said, hurriedly. *'How stupid of me. 
The man is waiting at this door." 

He seemed to be speaking with an effort, to have 
been dragged back by force from some far horizon 
of thought. As they came out together under the 
covered entrance he glanced down at her tentatively. 
*'You are in King County, you know," said he. 

"Yes," said Theodora. ^ "Am I to see my own 
property?" 

"Some of it," said Hubert. "You never seem to 
remember that you are rich," he added. 

"There are so many things more important," said 
Theodora, simply. 

"The point of view is refreshing," said Hubert, 
"if it is quite sincere. I believe it to be sincere — 
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with you. I have traveled far in the last weeks, 
you see. Here is our caravan." For the first time 
she saw the Hubert of the Missabe days in his smile. 
"The horses were chosen because you are tender- 
hearted. They are inconceivably solid and will be 
correspondirMy slow. But that doesn't matter to 
us, does it? The carriage is built upon ore-boat 
scale. I'm afraid I sha'n't be able to find you once 
we are installed." 

**It is nothing but a comfortable surrey," said 
Theodora, as they started. "But it is big. There 
would have been plenty of room for Bruce and Mil- 
dred." 

Hubert looked at her for a silent instant. "We 
didn't want Bruce and Mildred," he said, quietly. 

"Did you really choose these horses," said Theo- 
dorajTather hurriedly, "because — ^because I am sup- 
. posed to be tender-hearted?" 

"Yes," said Hubert. 

There was a little pause. "Do you know, you are 
a rather — ^thoughtful — ^person, Mr. Hubert?" said 
the girl. "Nothing seems to be too much trouble." 

There was a touch of color in Hubert's face when 
he answered. ' * Nothing could be too much trouble — 
for you," he said, simply. 

They fell silent after that, by mutual wish it would 
seem. Silences like these had always been a valuable 
part of the Hubert system. But to-day, for once 
in his life, the man was following no system. He 
was pushed beyond it by his desperate need. So 
far he had acted upon instinct — ^the almost feminine 
instinct which men of Hubert's type possess. At 
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the right moment the passion which shook him now, 
which had driven him forward to the foot of the 
staircase with that queer, drugged look in his eyes, 
which had made him oblivious to ever3rthing but 
the fact of her living presence, there, within reach, 
his lovely, redeeming chance incarnate — the chance 
which he had almost despaired of obtaining — ^this 
passion of need should be made to serve, should 
carry him, his chance once granted and within his 
grasp, to victory. At the right moment. But the 
moment had not come. Sitting here beside her, be- 
hind the jog of the fat horses, it was impossible to 
think of anything but that moment, almost impos- 
sible to think at all. And yet never had the necessity 
for clear thinking, for a cool head, been so urgent. 

He tried to go over the ground again as one 
prepares for a case in court — questions, answers, 
argument, rebuttal. It was useless. He thought of 
possible failure. It should not be. The thing meant 
too much to him. Only Hubert himself knew how 
much, could measure how far short this money 
which he had come out to earn would go toward 
putting him on his feet. Aside from the money, it 
should not be. He wanted the girl. Above every- 
thing he wanted her, overpoweringly, increasingly, 
with the apotheosis of longing which men of the 
Hubert type only feel for those things which are out 
of their reach. It had grown apace. It possessed 
him. For the time it even dwarfed his need. 

"Have you seen Bruce since luncheon?*' he asked, 
abruptly. 

Theodora turned with a start. 
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They had left the town and were driving along a 
hilly road between ragged fields, some of them fenced 
oflf and given over to truck-gardens, in which foreign- 
bom women grubbed and toiled with their faces 
dose to the ground. 

"Mildred and I lunched together," answered 
Theodora, "and I went directly up to my room to 
write. I haven't seen Bruce since we left the 
omnibus." 

"Ah," said Hubert. "And— Mrs. EflSngham?" 

"You are curious," said Theodora. "Not since 
luncheon." 

Hubert deliberately tiuned to look at her. "You 
didn't tell her you were coming out with me?" 

"No," said Theodora. "Why should I?" 

"Good child," said Hubert, satisfied, and relapsed 
once more into silence. 

The driver very evidently had his orders. Hills 
rose ahead of them. The road paralleled tracks, 
crossed others. They waited at one crossing until 
a string of open cars piled high with pyramids of 
copper-red ore joggled past. Cottages began to dot 
the hillsides in scattered clusters, which here and 
there formed the nucleus of a town. The mines 
were all about them now. The tall, wooden struc- 
tures which marked the shaft - openings towered 
against the sky-line. 

They passed engineers surveying in a field. They 
passed a row of condemned, deserted cottages sag- 
ging crazily because the spur of a mine had been 
thrust beneath. They passed many children play- 
ing in the cottage yards, but no men and only such 
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women as were working in the fields. Then once 
more they were in the open road. At a point some 
distance from the last cottage, the driver pulled up 
his horses. 

'*If ye get out here and walk a ways 'roimd that 
hill, ye'll see that open-pit mine yeVe been askin' 
about. Ye'll be lookin' right down into her,*' said 
he. 

'*Very well," said Hubert. '*And you will wait 
here?'* 

The driver, native bom, was casual about it. 

"Here or hereabouts," said the driver. 

They left the road and climbed the rough little 
path. The rise was sharp, the distance greater than 
they had expected. 

*'Are you sure we have come quite right?" asked 
Theodora, at length. 

"Absolutely," said Hubert. "It must be just be- 
yond." 

But it was not just beyond. The little path end- 
ed inconsequently. Hubert went ahead. Presently 
she heard his call and followed. He was standing 
on the edge of the hillside. Just beyond him the 
cliff dropped with a sheer, breathless, amazing 
abruptness to the valley below. 

Long and- wide stretched the valley, and it was 
not until one had taken in the sweep of it — ^length, 
breadth, depth — ^that the fact became noticeable that 
it was different from other valleys. It was crossed 
by a network of tracks. It was marked by a com- 
plete absence of green. It glowed up at them copper- 
red. Across, against the opposite wall, a steam- 
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shovel was at work, digging away at the hillside 
voraciously, swinging gigantic red bucketfuls of it 
high into the air and dropping them into waiting 
cars. It was then that one realized that the valley 
had ceased to be merely a valley, and had become 
a mine. It was then that one approached some 
realization of the richness of these hills, which cover 
their treastire with a mere surface of earth and give 
it forth in terms of millions of tons throughout scores 
of years, and still seem to hold in reserve an un- 
limited supply. 

Por long Theodora looked down upon it in silence. 
Then she sighed. "I am glad to have seen it from 
here," she said. "It is my first time; but Dad used 
to come each year." She paused. *'It is — ^wonder- 
ful — ^to see. It awes one to think of — owning." 

Hubert threw her a quick glance. "Suppose we 
sit down," said he. "The grass is quite dry. I wish 
to talk to you. May I smoke?" 

Por a moment longer Theodora stood in silence, 
then turned away abruptly and dropped down upon 
the grass, her eyes still set upon the far hillside. The 
sun was behind them. Just below, the valley was 
already in shadow, but the far hillside shone brUliant, 
the green of its top all the more vivid by reason of 
the contrasting copper-red beneath. 

"Well," said Theodora. "So you wish to talk 
to me?" 

"To come to terms," said Hubert. 

But still he smoked in silence, stretched just be- 
low her on the grassy bank. The girl glanced at 
him and away. She said nothing. 
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'*If I shoidd begin at the beginning," said Hubert, 
at length, pitching away his cigarette, '*it would take 
us back to years ago, when I was bom and my 
mother died. It might in a measure explain my 
shortcomings, many of them accumulated inherit- 
ance from a family centuries old. But there is given 
me no time for that. You will have to take facts 
as they are. We have — ^just twenty-four hours." 

"I don't understand," said Theodora. 

"I don't expect you to understand," returned Hu- 
bert. "But I wish to — ^wam you." 

'*To — warn?*' echoed Theodora, her throat sud- 
denly dry. 

**In twenty-four hours,'* said Hubert, *'they will 
begin their attack — ^the final move in a well-ordered 
plan — against you." 

''They!" echoed Theodora, sharply. 

"EflSngham," said Hubert, "and behind him 
Amory, of course." 

' ' TheyP ' echoed Theodora once more. * * I thought 
you were with them." 

"I am utterly with you," said Hubert. 

The girl glanced toward him. "Twenty-four 
hours, ' ' she repeated, in a curious voice. * ' But why — 
what has happened?" 

"Mr. Amory has happened," said Hubert, som- 
berly. "Mr. Amory is in Carolina." 

"In Carolinar The girl drew a deep breath. 
Then she sat up very straight, unconsciously clasped 
her hands together. "Very well," she said, clearly, 
"let them." She swept one hand toward the valley. 
"They can't take that from me if I do not choose." 
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**But they can," said Hubert, quickly. **They 
certainly will — unless you have help. You won't be 
able to stand out against them. A girl, unprepared, 
alone, taken at a disadvantage, against Henry T. 
Amory?" Hubert laughed a little. "Oh, they will 
prove everything to you, of course — ^the immense 
advantage, and all that. They will make black seem 
white. They will show you just how and why and 
where. Finally you will get an ultimatum. It is 
understood that it will run smoothly, politely, but 
it will amount to just this — either you sell out to 
them at their price or they ruin yotir business. You 
see, I know them," he added. 

Against his will, his thought flashed back to a 
dignified club dining-room, to Ames' face across a 
cleared table. Against his will it came to him that 
then he had stood upon the other side. But the 
girl was speaking. His thought leaped back to her. 

"But they can't," she flashed. "They won't dare. 
It isn't legal." 

"My dear child," said Hubert, quietly, "they will 
have lawyers at hand to prove to you just how su- 
premely legal it is. They will wrap you up in legality 
as in cotton- wool. They'll stifle you with it." 

The girl was trembling slightly, continuously. 
Her hands were clasped tensely together. 

"And which do you choose?" pursued Hubert. 
"The sacrifice of yotir hopes, plans, interests, the 
trust your father laid upon you — " 

"Not — ^willingly that, you may believe," breathed 
the girl. * ' But I have been so uncertain, have tried to 
consider all sides — you do not give one confidence — " 
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'*0r will you fight," ended Hubert, swiftly, *'as 
people do when their cause is just?" 

'*If there is no chance for me — ^as you say — " 

"There is a chance — ^for us — ^together," flamed 
Hubert. Suddenly he leaned forward. **I — love 
you," said Hubert. "Give me the right. If you 
knew how well I could serve you, with them — ^with 
others — If you knew how gentle I'd be, how ten- 
der — " His lips whitened. "In spite of yourself I 
could make you care. We could go away to some 
beautiful place and forget all about Lake City. I 
know I could make you happy — dear — And when 
we came home I'd still serve — Ames? Far better 
than Ames! Because I — ^love you, you see. It 
began at the Shanty. I found myself always aware 
of you, where you were, with whom. Without look- 
ing, I saw. But I never felt — ^this — at the Shanty. 
I have never felt — ^this — ^in my life — " 

"Please — " whispered Theodora. 

"Don't turn from me," pleaded Hubert, his eyes 
quite black against the whiteness of his face. "Ever 
since that moment on the boat — ^you do remember? 
It was the merest shadow — ^but ever since I have 
been haunted, tortured with the vision of reality — " 

"I — can't," whispered Theodora, wretchedly. 

"Not yet, perhaps. It is too soon. But later — 
surely — surely — ' ' 

She felt his lips upon her hands, started to her 
feet. 

"Oh, I am to blame; I shouldn't have come! 
But I thought it might be possible. I've been so 
unhappy I even hoped it might be possible. But 
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it — ^isn't. It isn'il I — ^know. I am so wretchedly — 
sorry — ^but you don't want to hear that — " She 
broke off miserably. 

Hubert had risen when she did, was standing 
rigidly still, although the ground seemed to waver 
beneath his feet. 

"In — ^time," said Hubert. "Ever3rthing is possi- 
ble in — ^time." 

But the girl shook her head, covered her face with 
her hands. 

Hubert's lips were gray against the still mask of 
his face. 

"You must," he said, monotonously. "You — 
shall!" 

"I — can't," whispered the girl. 

"It is Ames," said Hubert. "It has always been 
Ames. It is always the man who doesn't care." 

At that she straightened, dropped her hands. "I 
am sorry I came here to-day, miserably sorry, but 
I honestly — hoped — " 

"It is Ames," said Hubert. 

"You have no right — " 

"No right!" cried Hubert- "When I've ruined 
myself for you, when I've thrown in my lot with 
you against them, and they know it! When all 
you can say is that you're sorry — What chance do 
I stand with Amory now? There might have been a 
big future in Amory. I threw it away deliberately, 
with my eyes open. I counted on you. And now 
you deny me the right to speak the truth." 

The girl's head was erect, her face very white. 

"But you had no right to count on me, you see. 
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You try to make your own right, but you are not 
strong enough, Mr. Hubert. Nothing that I have 
ever done or said — or looked — ^gave you the right to 
cotint on me. At last I tmderstaad," she said, 
clearly. *'A11 along it has been — simply money. 
Incidentally you were willing to — ^marry me." 

'*How dare you I" said Hubert, hoarsely. **How 
dare youP* 

He was shaking, moved to an uncontrollable pitch 
of emotional excitement, fighting desperately against 
the conviction of failure. It stared him in the face, 
but he would not look at it. He had never failed 
with a woman. Somehow he must have blundered. 
For the moment nothing in the world mattered to 
him but the bringing this pale girl to terms. Words 
had not done it. It was in trusting to words that 
he had failed. He should have swept her off her 
feet, made her realize, believe, respond. After all, 
there is only one way to win a woman. Then, for 
the first time in his life, Hubert lost his head. Glanc- 
ing up, she saw his eyes, shrank back, put up one 
hand, turned. But even as she turned he caught 
her, held her in spite of her struggle to be free, and 
with her face pressed back against his shoulder 
kissed her until the madness passed and the realiza- 
tion dawned that of all blunders this was the most 
supreme. 

She swayed upon her feet when he released her, 
and then stood very still. She was trjring to breathe 
evenly, to force herself back to self-control. When 
she spoke she had in a measure succeeded. 

**If I have been to blame — or in your debt with- 
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out knowing — I've paid, I think. Fve paidr Her 
voice broke in a dry sob. She turned quickly away. 

"But you can't go like this — ^Theodora — You 
can't go alone." 

She was gone. Stupidly he looked after her. 
Then he sank down on the grassy bank, felt for his 
cigarette-case, even lighted a match with trembling 
fingers. But he sickened suddenly of himself. The 
match flared out. The cigarette dropped unheeded 
to the ground. The valley blurred before his eyes. 
The far hillside crumbled. Hubert reached lowest 
ebb in that bitter moment when he raised one hand 
to cover the strangely blurred eyes, and then, 
drooping suddenly forward, buried his face in his 
gray coat sleeve. 
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THE thought that he might follow possessed her. 
To her overwrought imagination he seemed al- 
ways just behind. She thought of the carriage as a 
haven. Even if he came to the carriage there would 
be the driver. Until she f otmd the beginning of the 
little path she was quite beside herself with tm- 
reasoning fear. But the sight of the path helped. 
She forced herself to stop nmning and to walk, 
remembered to straighten her hat, to smooth her 
disordered hair, pinning it back with shaking fingers. 

Hurriedly she stiunbled down the little path tmtil 
it reached the road. Eagerly she turned toward the 
place where the carriage had been standing. But 
the road showed vacant, deserted. The carriage 
was gone. 

Then indeed a frenzy of fear seized her. She 
blamed Hubert. She saw in the disappearance of 
the carriage Hubert's deliberate design. She ran 
down the road. She called. Nothing answered. 
There was no sotmd. There was not even an echo 
of her voice. She could not stand still and wait. 
He would inevitably follow. At any moment he 
might be coming down the little path. She stood 
for a moment and forced herself to think. 

If she went down the road toward the last cluster 
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of cottages she might find some chance conveyance 
at one of them. The hope of meeting the carriage 
she dismissed. But Hubert would certainly take 
that direction. An3rthing seemed better than meet- 
ing him now, talking with him, driving home, per- 
haps, beside him. If she went the opposite way she 
might circle the mine and find the office. Unfalter- 
ingly she turned up the road. 

Every moment or so she looked back over her 
shoulder. As long as her breath lasted she ran. A 
pain in her side which cut like a knife stopped the 
running. She forced herself to walk. Once she 
sat down upon a fallen tamarack trunk to rest, but 
the deepening shadows drove her on. She had no 
conception of the time, but the thought of the pos- 
sible distance, of her uncertain knowledge of the di- 
rection, was a spur to her weariness. 

One of her heels was beginning to hurt excruciat- 
ingly. She glanced down at her feet. Absurd to try 
running in buckled pumps! She dropped the thin 
shoe oflE at the heel and looked down over her shoul- 
der. A hole had been rubbed in the fine silk stock- 
ing. Beneath it was a blister. 

It seemed hours now since she had started up this 
road. There were no branching paths. There were 
no houses. There was nothing but a straight, climb- 
ing, deserted road stretching indefinitely somewhere. 
She could be thankful that it was deserted. She 
prayed that it might remain so. She limped pain- 
fully on. She felt pathetically young, forlorn. She 
dared not let herself think of Miss Eugenia. She 
could bear to think of Jock. Jock would find the 
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way, woidd protect. She cotild feel his head under 
her hand, could see the waving brush of his tail. It 
was some comfort to be able to think of Jock. 

The Irish chauflfetir saw her first. Seated at the 
wheel of the huge gray car, with his eyes on the ttim 
of the road just ahead, waiting in chauffeur's patience 
imtil the **boss" and the '*guy" in the high-laced 
leather boots should come bade, he saw a limping 
girl coming toward them in the waning sunshine. 

The fact in itself was not extraordinary, for there 
are apt to be girls even in jumping-off places. There 
may even be girls who limp. But this girl in this 
environment was extraordinary by reason of her 
clothes. With one sweep of his eyes the city chauf- 
feur recognized that the clothes, utterly tmdistin- 
guishable in color, were absolutely tmmistakable in 
cut. Girls dressed like this were not native to 
jtunping-off places. They bloomed on. the sacred 
stretches of his beloved Avenue. 

''Miss Elaine," said tiie diauflfeur, "here's a lady." 

"A lady!" said Elaine. She raised herself from 
her'^cushioned comer to look. 

"Oh, but she's tired," she cried, softly, "I know 
what it means to be as tired as that. She's hurt. 
Miss Dean, do get out and see. And bring her here 
to me at once — " 

Theodora, in the overwhelming relief, was bewil- 
dered, almost overcome by their utter acceptance 
of her faltering story, by their warmth, tiieir wel- 
come. The tall lady in nurse's dress was kindness 
itself. The very pale lady in her nest of cushions 
was even more than that. 
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'*We are stopping at the Enterprise Hotel our- 
selves," said the very pale lady. *'0f course we 
will take you back. You poor child, lost in the wil- 
derness! Come up here with me. Don't bother to 
talk, to explain. .Why, how pretty you are — ^your 
eyes gray stars in such a woebegone little face! 
Miss Dean, please look at her poor foot.** 

"It's nothing," protested Theodora. ''Only a 
blister. You are so kind. It's because a hole was 
rubbed in my stocking." Somehow her hand met 
that of the very pale lady, found itself closely clasped. 
"If you could know what it is to have met you — *' 

"There. Never mind. We will take that later,** 
said the very pale lady, who, without moving from 
her comer, seemed to be eversrwhere at once, seemed 
to know and think and feel for every one. "Well, 
here you are at last," called the very pale lady 
cheerfully. "Father, we have a stirprise for you — 
some one to show you, some one who is looking for 
the Enterprise Hotel. I tell her that we, too, are 
looking for the Enterprise Hotel. We, too, are 
under the protection of the being in black satin." 

"Yes, my dear. You are not overtired?" 

"I am not tired at all,** said the very pale lady. 
She turned to Theodora. "My father and I — " she 
was beginning, blithely, when the words died upon 
her lips. 

Theodora had risen to her feet, was trying to free 
her hand. 

"Mr. Amory," said Theodora, clearly, with a 
young dignity that was somehow very moving, 
"my name is Theodora Trevor.*' 
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** Theodora Trevor. I am delighted to meet Miss 
Theodora Trevor," said the old gentleman, lifting 
his rather shabby cap with a fine little flotirish. **It 
is the happiest of chances. Elaine, my dear, this 
is indeed a surprise, a very welcome surprise. Elaine, 
I want you to know Miss Trevor of Lake City. You 
have heard of the Trevors, my dear. We are almost 
neighbors at home. It is the happiest chance which 
allows us to be of service to Miss Trevor of Lake 
City." 

**But," said Theodora, uncertainly, still trying 
gently to free her hand from the soft, clinging clasp, 
'*I didn't know it was your car, or that this was 
Miss Amory. You will understand that I didn't 
know. Under the circiunstances — Perhaps you 
could leave word with my friend — ^with Mrs. Effing- 
ham — ^to send back for me — " 

**Send back for you? Nonsense, my dear Miss 
Trevor. All Lake City people who meet away from 
home are neighbors. I venture to enlarge upon the 
word to the point of making it — ^friends. My daugh- 
ter will begin to think that there is some mischance 
behind this." 

The keen old eyes were upon the girl's face. 
Already they had seen that her hand still lay in 
Elaine's, had noted that instant in his speech at 
which it had ceased the attempt to be free; had 
duly registered the fact that the attempt through- 
out had been gentle. The ability to penetrate sur- 
faces, to read souls, had not been the smallest factor 
in the man's stupendous success. The keen eyes 
f otmd significance in details which others discarded 
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as unimportant; the brain fitted them unerringly 
into their proper niches in the building of the whole. 

"We are such quiet people, my daughter and I/* 
continued the courteous old voice, **that we do not 
know young Lake City in person. It passes us by. 
But I knew your father, my dear Miss Trevor, and 
we were not — tmfriendly. Surely you can accept 
hospitality in the spirit in which it is offered?" 

**0h, Mr. Amory, you put me in the wrong!" 
burst forth Theodora. '*It was the — the stirprise — 
which made me hesitate. I shall be very grateful 
if you will take me back. Yotir daughter" — she 
turned to glance down at the cushioned comer — 
"will tmderstand that it was only — ^my very great 
surprise — '* 

"My daughter sees more deeply, more truly than 
any of us, my dear Miss Trevor, and is rare among 
women in that she says little, but treasures much in 
her heart. In the meantime Mr. Kelly has started 
his engine. It is his gentle way of suggesting to us 
that time is the greatest of all speeders. I should 
like to shake hands with you. Miss Trevor of Lake 
City. Ah! And now if you are quite comfortable — 
Miss Dean, everything arranged? Hop into the 
front seat, Mr. Putnam. Not above twenty, Kelly, 
on these roads. Yes, Kelly. Certainly. The Enter- 
prise Hotel at Carolina." 
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LIGHT from the omate fixture above the center- 
^ table shone down blankly upon the dull green 
of the velour doth, was reflected in the long mirror 
between the windows, even struck a tiny ray from 
the polished surface of Mr. Amory's eyeglass, as it 
was swung slowly back and forth upon its narrow 
black ribbon by Mr. Amory's forefinger. It was 
well past nine o'clock. The late darkness of the 
Northern summer had fallen at last, and Carolina's 
main street glittered in meretriciotis opposition to 
the stars. 

No gleam from without, however, penetrated the 
privacy of ' * Parlor A." The dense green shades were 
drawn dose over the windows. The beat of the 
hurrying footsteps outside could not reach within 
to disturb the serenity of the figure seated in the 
arm-chair. The nights were cool in Carolina, and 
the windows of ** Parlor A" were not only closed, but 
locked. Besides Mr, Amory, there was but one per- 
son in the room, 

**And so you will understand, Mr. Hubert," con- 
duded the quiet voice, "that we are forced by your 
own acts to eliminate you entirely from any further 
activity in this Trevor affair. You came to us well 
recommended. You botmd yourself to us very com- 
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pletdy. But from the beginning we — ^and when I 
say we it means both Mr. Effingham and myself — 
found that you did not quite ring true, Mr. Hubert. 
We suspected that you might be — ^tricky — as you 
have very conclusively proved to be. Trickiness, 
Mr. Hubert, is a quality which, used against oppo- 
nents, may be broadened and dignified until it ap- 
proaches the borders of strategy, which, used against 
associates, brings one to the verge of — ^treachery. 
My explanation may seem to you unnecessarily 
fr^ik. I make it so simply to dear up otir position 
in this matter." 

"I venttire to say, Mr. Amory, that upon my side 
I have known from the beginning that Effingham 
did not like me and was ready to be prejudiced 
against me." Hubert, standing with one hand upon 
the back of a chair, was erect, cool, composed. 
"I venture to believe that this prejudice of Effing- 
ham's has inevitably influenced yotir own opinion. 
Until we met here this afternoon your knowledge 
of me must have come through others, through — 
Effingham. Shades of character should not be 
judged through others, Mr. Amory." 

The old eyes glanced up at the tall figure; the 
' mouth tightened. 

"Then you have quite forgotten our little en- 
counter in Lake City, Mr. Hubert — at the elevator?" 
said the old voice, smoothly. 

"Why — " hesitated Hubert. "I am rather at 
a loss — " 

"You have not forgotten it, Mr. Hubert. Per- 
haps you will pardon me if I say that my impression 
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of you was formed then. Perhaps you may be in- 
terested when I say that that short moment of ours 
at the elevator, Mr. Hubert, changed my plans to 
the extent of bringing me to Carolina. It seemed 
to me that it might be well to assume control in per- 
son. Which is exactly what I am doing." 

*'You are unfair, unjust!" burst forth Hubert. 

'*You will remember that there was no talk of 
this action during our interview this afternoon. 
Against my judgment I refrained from drastic meas- 
ures then. Although you had evaded, wasted time, 
beaten about the bush to an extent which my knowl- 
edge of men has rarely equaled, I gave you more 
time. I left you one last opportunity to ride home 
straight and somewhat redeem yourself. What did 
you do with it?" 

*'I talked with Miss Trevor," said Hubert, "as I 
have reported to you here, and f otmd her still averse 
to selling." 

**You took Miss Trevor out to the mines," said 
Mr. Amory, ''and managed to succeed in making 
her rtm away from you. We picked her up on the 
way and brought her home. In justice to Miss 
Trevor, let me say that this knowledge has not come 
from her. Miss Trevor has said nothing. But I 
have had a wide experience of life, and I have added 
to that my reading of you. It simply needed the 
ability to put two and two together, Mr. Hubert. 
Outside the town we passed you driving home in 
a carriage. You did not see us, but we saw you. I 
happened to be watching Miss Trevor at that mo- 
ment. And Effingham tells me through his wife 
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that Miss Trevor dined in her room, and when qties- 
tioned refused any information whatever as to the 
circumstances which led up to her entirely tmex- 
pected^retum in our company. Two and two, Mr. 
Hubert. I have asked Miss Trevor to give me an 
interview at nine-thirty to-night in this room. She 
has consented. It is my wish that you should be 
present during this interview.'* 

''If it is your intention to humiliate me before 
her — '* began Hubert, his lips stifE and white, but 
Mr. Amory interrupted. 

''It is never my policy to humiliate people, even 
before themselves, Mr. Hubert," said he. "It is a 
policy which does not pay. If I have rather gone 
out of my way here to be frank it is because you have 
made the egregious blunder, Mr. Hubert, of thinking 
us all— -myself , Eflfingham, the girl also, if I do not 
mistake — ^less discerning than yourself. I dislike to 
be considered by any one, even by you, Mr. Hubert, 
as less discerning than yourself. We all have otir 
weak places, chinks in the armor. As to Miss Trevor, 
she will know nothing of this. I never advertise my 
mistakes, Mr. Hubert. There are other people who 
are willing to do that for me. I desire your presence 
for three reasons.'* Mr. Amory paused as the door 
opened to admit Effingham, and then continued as 
if there had been no interruption. "But you will be 
called upon merely for corroboration. Well, Bruce — " 

"Miss Trevor," said Effingham, briefly. 

The girl stood in the doorway. Both men turned 
instinctively to look at her. Then Mr. Amory 
pushed back his chair and stood up. Her eyes swept 
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over the room, past Eflfingham, toward Hubert and 
past him without the quiver of an eyelash or a 
shadow of recognition, and came to Mr. Amory's 
face. Pride spoke in the poise of her head, courage 
in her smile. Alone, taken at a disadvantage, she 
was called upon. And she was here. She was on 
time. She was tired, but they should not know it; 
worn with anxiety, but they should not guess it. 
Her inheritance had been given, her training wrought, 
so that this moment should not find her unworthy. 
So far it was the greatest moment of her life, and she 
knew it as such. For just one instant she hesitated, 
then moved forward to meet Mr. Amory. 

"I am ready,'* she said. 

It was Mr. Amory himself who pushed forward a 
chair for her beside the center-table just across from 
his own. From the beginning it was between these 
two. Eflfingham stood near the door, Hubert, 
rigidly still, his hand still grasping the back of a 
chair. For a moment Mr. Amory polished his eye- 
glass. Then, leaning back in his chair, he adjusted 
it carefully. 

"My dear Miss Trevor," said Mr. Amory, '*you 
naturally have some knowledge of the purpose of 
this interview. Our Mr. Hubert has in a measure 
prepared you. Some time ago it began to be ap- 
parent to us that, incidentally to our future policy, 
it might be well to acquire certain small properties 
which were being run upon a fairly pajdng basis, but 
whose whole aim and intent seemed to be the kick- 
ing up of dust in the path of progress. Your own 
property, Miss Trevor, was one of these. I am 
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aware that there has long existed a rivalry between 
Trevor's and the Lake City Steel Company. 
The hour for such rivalries has struck. We no longer 
believe in selling at a nominal profit simply because 
some other fellow may be willing, tempcwrarily, to 
sell at a loss. We prefer to let the consimier suffer, 
if suffering is to be the order of the day. We are 
prepared to offer you a price for your property — 
the plant in Lake City, the goodwill, the King 
County ore-lands, the mine at Tepulco, also such 
vessels as you may control. We are prepared to 
point out to you, my dear Miss Trevor, the supreme 
advantage to yourself of making this deal at this 
particular time. A few months and the entire situa- 
tion may be changed. I need not make plain to 
you facts which are obvious. We have gone over 
this matter very carefully. We Imow to a dollar 
what your business is worth. And it is our invari- 
able policy to give value received." 

Mr. Amory once more adjusted his eyeglass, 
leaned forward toward the table, and dipped a pen 
into the inkstand. Carefully blotting a row of 
figures upon a slip of paper, he pushed the paper 
across the table to Theodora. 

**There is our offer. Miss Trevor," said he. ''Per- 
mit me to say, in passing, that we cannot be jacked 
up on price. It is our invariable policy to make a 
fair offer for both sides or none at all; to make a 
price once for all which goes no higher. If you will 
glance at the figures, Miss Trevor, you will in justice 
to us admit that above everjrthing we believe in 
fairness, that we aim for good feeling, that we 
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desire good-fellowship — You do not look at 
it?" 

''Oh yes," said Theodora, "I'll look at it." 

Leaning forward, she picked up the slip of paper, 
glanced at it, laid it gently down- Then her eyes 
came back to Mr. Amory's. 

''Perhaps you will give me other reasons for sell- 
ing," said she. "So far I have heard only one." 

"And that?" asked Mr. Amory. 

"The fact that you want to buy," said Theodora, 
simply. 

Mr. Amory smiled. "My dear young lady," said 
he, "we are not here to waste time in futile dis- 
cussion. I ,have asked of you the great favor of 
this interview at an unusual hour because it is my 
very earnest wish to close up an affair which has long 
hung fire, and to get back to work." 

"Then there are no other reasons?" said Theodora. 

"A htmdred," returned Mr. Amory; "but I had 
hoped that you would spare us discussion of them. 
The — offer. Miss Trevor? I have not heard your 
opinion of it." 

"It is a very large sum of money," said Theodora. 
"I do not care to sell," she added. 

"Ah! Your reasons?" 

"It would entail discussion to go into my reasons," 
said Theodora. "It would take time." 

"If it is necessary I am willing to take time," 
said Mr. Amory. "The thing furthest from otu- 
thoughts is that you should receive any suggestion 
of hurry, or that you should feel the slightest un- 
toward — ^pressure — ^in any way. I think, on the 
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contrary, that so definite a refusal should be most 
carefully reconsidered." 

"I should not dream of selling," said Theodora, 
"tmder conditions like these." 

*'Such as—" 

Theodora glanced about the room. '*I should 
require some advice," she said. 

* ' Ah ! It is the place and the hour, then, to which 
you object — ^the fact that we are not in a lawyer's 
office in Lake City — " 

**It is the fact that this interview is simply of a 
piece with all the rest," cut in Theodora, clearly. 
'* You talk a great deal about your policy of fairness, 
Mr. Amory, of what you do, erf what you do not do. 
From the beginning you have been unfair. I am 
given no opportunity to consult with Mr. Ames, or 
I could tell you how unfair. But one thing I know. 
One thing I saw myself — a man in your employ who 
stole our figures." 

"But, my dear young lady," protested Mr. 
Amory. 

**0h, I may not have proof of it, but I know. As 
well as I know that I have been brought to this 
place ostensibly by my friends," she went on, her 
voice ringing dear, *'for the purpose of being cajoled 
or tricked or browbeaten into parting with what is 
my own, with what shall remain my own. The 
metos do not matter to you, fair or otherwise. One 
person I absolve from any connection with you — 
Mrs. Effingham. She is truly my friend. But the 
rest of you are not. I have been cajoled. I have 
been tricked, insulted. The browbeating, the threat- 
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ening, still remain. I am waiting for them now, Mr. 
Amory. I am waiting to be told how, and when, and 
why; to hear that black is white; to be stifled with 
the legality of it until I am silenced." Theodora, in 
her rising passion, pushed back her chair and stood 
up. **But just one thing more. It will be quite 
useless. I diall not sell." 

'*But, my dear Miss Trevor," said Mr. Amory, 
gently tapping with his eyeglass, ''surely you must 
be laboring under a serious misapprehension. Surely 
these ideas are very unusual, very — ^young, if you 
will pardon me. Threatening? Er — stealing? We 
are not in the theater. This is business, my dear 
Miss Trevor. All we ask of you is a hearing un- 
biased by prejudice, an opportimity to put before 
you all phases. You speak of Mr. Ames. Do you 
think that Mr. Ames would so quickly, so — ^thought- 
lessly, if you will pardon me — refuse an offer such as 
we have made you ? It is an immense stmi of money, 
my dear Miss Trevor. Mr. Ames would see it as 
such. Mr. Ames would point out to you the folly 
of refusing it without consideration. It is our in- 
tention, as I said before, to secure other Lake City 
concerns. What would Trevor's be worth, say, 
in five years from now — " 

"Sp we are coming to it," said Theodora, quietly. 
''What you say about Mr. Ames is — ^not true," she 
added. 

"Mr. Ames, in conversation with our Mr. Hubert 
at dinner at the Commonwealth Club on the evening 
of Friday, July seventeenth, went over the ground 
completely, and agreed that, given the conditions 
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which we are trjring to put before you, he would 
advise selling," said Mr. Amory. 

The girl flinched. Her eyes swerved from Mr. 
Amory's face. For the first time since coming in 
she glanced toward Hubert. Mr. Amory turned. 

"I am right, Mr. Hubert?" he asked. 

''Entirely," said Hubert. **But there is one thing 
more which Miss Trevor should hear. At the same 
time there was mentioned the suitability of a — 
consideration — ^to Mr. Ames, should he be able to 
convince Miss Trevor against her wilL He seemed 
to have no doubt of his ability to fully earn — such 
consideration." 

'*It's not true!" gasped Theodora. She was lean- 
ing forward, both hands pressed upon her breast, 
looking straight at Hubert. '*Do you suppose that 
I would believe anything against him from youf 
Do you suppose now that I will believe anything you 
tell me? You've gone too far. It's not true I' That 
you tried to bribe Mr. Ames I can believe, but there 
my belief stops. What you said may be true in 
part, but it is not so in your implication. I know 
Mr. Ames, you see. I have faith in him. I — ^trust 
him. I would stake my life on his loyalty, his 
honesty. When you derided him, lied about him, 
patronized him with your 'square-toed Ames,' I 
honored him the more completely in my heart be- 
catise of the comparison — with you — " 

The voice caught. The hands dropped from her 
breast and fell, palms down upon the table. Across 
the girl's face swept a wave of crimson. Her eyes, 
with a strange shining in their depths, had gone 
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past Hubert and were fixed upon the doorway. 
Even Mr. Amory had not noticed, but the door 
which led to the outer hall had been quietly opened. 
Mrs. Effingham stood in this doorway. Beside her 
loomed a man's tall figure, the well-shaped head out- 
lined against the light behind it. 

It was Effingham's voice, abrupt, excited, accus- 
ing, which broke the instant of silence. 

"Mildred!" cried Effingham, stupefied. But it 
was the big man in the doorway who answered the 
accusation. Mrs. Effingham, coolly regarding her 
husband, simply tilted her chin. 

** That's all right, Mr. Effingham. You don't 
know me, but I know you. I represent the other 
side, you see. Not finc^g Miss Trevor, I appealed 
to your wife, and with her assistance I seem to have 
arrived — ^just in time. My name," added the big 
man, '4s Ames." 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

IT has been said of Henry T. Amory that the 
occasion could not arise which would find him 
otherwise than suave, prepared, resotirceful. He 
came forward now with his hand outstretched. 

''I am delighted to meet Mr. Ames," said Henry 
T. Amory. "Nothing could be more fortunate, 
more opportune. Mrs. Etengham, it must have 
been a woman who cut the Gordian knot. It is 
very pleasant to meet neighbors so far from home. 
Effingham, a chair for your wife, I have always 
f oimd that a woman, once across a threshold, is apt 
to remain there." 

''Thank you, Mr. Amory," said Mildred, "but I'd 
— ^I'd rather not. Unless Miss Trevor wishes it. 
I have been taken a little by surprise. You see, until 
a few moments ago I was not aware that there was 
any — ^knot — ^to cut." 

"But there are always business knots to cut, 
Mrs. Effingham," said Henry T. Amory. 

Mildred looked up at him large-eyed. "I hope 
not any more — ^with my friends," she said. 

A moment of hesitation, a brief awkwardness, hung 
over the room after Mr. Amory had very gently 
closed the door upon Mildred Effingham. For just 
one instant Mr. Amory hesitated himself. Then he 
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walked slowly back to his chair, seated himself, 
glanced at Theodora, who was sitting, eyes down- 
cast, cheeks showing a flare of color, even glanced 
in passing toward Hubert, who had not moved, and 
EfiSngham, who had, and came at last to Ames, still 
standing near the doorway. The keen eyes were un- 
usually bright as they watched Ames come forward 
and take his station beside the girl's chair. There 
was even a touch of color upon the thin, old cheek. 
But the voice was as usual. 

"Well, Mr. Ames," it said. ''And so you repre- 
sent the other side. We were fast approaching a 
deadlock when you dropped in upon us, Mr. Ames. 
Miss Trevor had just refused, unconditionally, our 
really generous offer. Miss Trevor did not mince 
matters. We have been pelted. The other side, 
Mr. Ames, was challenging us to combat. Is it your 
intention to support the charge?" 

**I have Miss Trevor's authority?" asked Ames, 
his eyes upon Amory. 

'* Without condition," said the girl. 

Leaning forward, she picked up the slip of paper 
from the table and, eyes still downcast, cheeks still 
brilliant, gave it to Ames. 

"This is the offer," she said. 

Ames glanced down at the paper, then, folding it 
carefully, stood with it in his hand. Once more, 
with eyes very alert, he looked straight at Henry T. 
Amory. 

"Mr. Amory, is it your intention to drop the 
affair with Miss Trevor's definite refusal to sell?" 
asked Ames. 
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The answer was brief and very much to the point. 

"It is not/' said Henry T. Amory. 

"You intend, then, to offer a higher figure?" 

"I do not," said Henry T. Amory. 

"You intend to force her to sell?" 

"There is no talk of — ^force, Mr. Ames. We 
mean, simply, to get Trevor's," said Mr. Amory. 

"You will force her to sell tmder threat of business 
extinction," said Ames. 

"We will get Trevor's at our price when she 
realizes the hopelessness of competition with us 
under new conditions, Mr. Ames. We do not make 
threats.'.' 

"Miss Trevor is not afraid of honest competition. 
It is the life of business. But we do not propose 
any longer to stand your cutthroat tactics, Mr. 
Amory. Neither do we propose to sell under fear 
of their continuance." 

"Indeed," said Mr. Amory, his tone very dry. 
"May I ask, Mr. Ames, what you are going to do 
about it?" 

"Wouldn't it be better to hear first what we have 
already done about it?" returned Ames. 

"Infinitely better, Mr. Ames. I amend my ques- 
tion." 

"Your first move was annojHbig," said Ames, "but 
tmimportant — a, matter merely of a petty thief and 
a confiscated note-book. We contented oiu^elves 
with throwing the fellow over a fence. The next 
move was serious, made by a man named Seamon, 
afterward found to be related to and under the di- 
rection of Mr. Effingham's secretary, Francis Slade. 
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This man Seamon we caught in the act of stealing 
a ledger from Mr. Canington's bffice. As an alter- 
native to sending Seamon to jail Mr. Canington 
and I secured from him a signed confession in full. 
This confession named Slade as his superior, and es- 
tablished direct connection with your office as head- 
quarters. At about this time a still more — serious 
phase, which I shall ask your leave to hold in re- 
serve for a few moments, was brought to our at- 
tention. The air began to be filled with rumors, 
whispers, alarms, impalpable as mist, dangerous as 
miasma. Several firms with which we had had 
satisfactory relations for years asked us privately 
for explanation of these rumors. Such whispers 
against a firm, as you know, Mr. Amory, are as 
difficult to trace as obscure poison. You have 
doubtless heard of Robert Philbrick's work in the 
Bigelow case. It cost us some money to secure 
Mr. Philbrick. He spent considerable time and 
effort, but he followed the rumors to their fountain- 
head, Mr. Amory — ^the inside circle of the selling 
s department of the Lake City Steel Company. 
We began to have difficulties with the banks, with 
the railroads — all of these banks and railroads 
either dominated by you or your friends or affiliated 
with others which were. The thing would have 
been amusing if it had not been so serious. Our 
men could not meet the absurd prices which were 
being quoted by Lake City Steel. We began to 
see ourselves in the meshes of a vast net which was 
closing about us. Even our ore was held up con- 
tinuously in shipment. We met intolerable delay, 
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difficulty, interference. Throughout the entire or- 
ganization of our business we were hampered — " 

"This all sounds as impressive and is about as 
effective, Mr, Ames," broke in the smooth voice, "as 
the discharge of blank cartridges. Only two things 
which you have mentioned would stand for a mo- 
ment in court — ^the pseudo-confession of the man 
Seamon and Mr. Phtlbrick's uncertain evidence.'' 

"There is one phase of the affair, Mr. Amory, 
with which I credit you no personal acquaintance. 
I have a witness at hand who will give direct testi- 
mony upon this point." 

"The — er — ^more serious matter which you were 
holding in reserve?" asked Mr. Amory. 

"Yes," said Ames. 

"A — ^witness," murmiu-ed Henry T. Amory. For 
a moment he tapped upon the arm of his chair with 
the eyeglass. Then he shrugged. "Produce your 
witness, Mr. Ames," said he. 

Ames wheeled, crossed to the door, opened it, and 
beckoned silently. A hush hung over the room. 
Even Mr. Amory's gentle tapping had ceased. But 
when Miss Beach appeared in the doorway the hush 
was broken. Theodora stood up with a smothered 
little cry. Hubert, still grasping the back of the 
chair, jerked his hand away with a movement so 
abrupt, so uncontrollable, that the chair jarred 
against the brass fender which circled the cheerless 
grate with a metallic crash. Hubert's face at the 
moment was the mirror of many emotions. But no 
one was looking at Hubert, except perhaps, for just 
one flashing instant, the still girl in the doorway. 
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At Ames' word she came forward beside him, silently 
refused the chair which Effingham pushed toward 
her, folded her hands together, and stood at atten- 
tion. Under the light from the ornate chandelier, 
imder the droop of the corn-flower hat, the girl's 
face showed set in lines of flint. She looked stone- 
cold. She looked as if life had taken its toll and had 
swept on, depriving her even, with one final touch 
of mercy, of the power to suffer. There comes a 
time after agony has passed when souls are numb. 
Miss Beach, awaiting orders, stood at attention. 

''This is my secretary, Miss Beach," said Ames to 
Henry T. Amory. **Miss Beach, where were you 
upon the evening of Friday, July seventeenth?" 

*'At work," said Miss Beach. ** There had been 
an accident. I had offered to stay overtime." 

''Your desk is—" 

"In the rear room, adjoining Mr. Ames' office." 

"Tell what occurred." 

"The door leading from Mr. Ames' oflBce opened 
and Mr. — Hubert — came into the rear room." 

"You knew him?" 

"I did not know him then. ,He said he had 
come into town with Miss Trevor about the acci- 
dent." 

"What did Mr. Hubert do?" 

"Talked with me, professed an — interest — ^in me, 
and asked me to meet him somewhere outside." 

"Why?" 

"For no reason except his professed — interest." 

"Did you consent?" 

"No," said Miss Beach. 
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*'Tell us what occurred later in the same eve- 
ning," said Ames. 

**I met Mr. Hubert by chance down-town. He 
assisted me at a moment when I greatly needed — 
assistance." 

"He earned your gratitude?" 

'*I gave him my gratitude," said Miss Beach. '*I 
thought he had earned it." 

"This is rather obscure," broke in Mr. Amory. 
"In justice to herself I think Miss Beach should be 
more explicit: The meeting down-town by chance 
does not quite — ^ring true. * ' 

"I have a young sister who works in a music- 
store," said Miss Beach. "When I reached home 
she was not there. I went after her. I fotmd her 
at a place called the Rose-Garden. She is — ^very 
pretty. I was trjdng to get her away from the — 
beasts — ^who had taken her there when Mr. Hubert 
happened to pass. He had been dining with Mr. 
Ames at the Club. He — Whelped. You must see 
that there could have been no possible arrangement 
between us." 

"Indeed," said Mr. Amory, very dry. "These 
waters seem to be unnecessarily deep, Mr. Ames. 
Can't we take a shorter, a less trjdng course?" 

"No," said Ames. "In justice to Miss Beach. 
She has lived it. Can't we bear to hear it?" 

"Go on," said Henry T. Amory. 

"What did Mr. Hubert do next?" asked Ames. 

"He telephoned and asked me to join him down- 
town." 

"Did you consent?" 
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''I did." 

'*TeU of the meeting." 

'*He met me with a car. We drove to 'Golds- 
borough's' on the lake-shore. We had dinnei there 
together. Mr. Hubert asked me to give him all the 
inside facts about Trevor's." 

' * You — consented ?' ' 

''Not then. Not until — ^later. Later I gave him 
— complete information." 

'*For which he paid you?" asked Henry T. Amory, 
quickly. 

"No. I said that I gave it." 

"This is incredible, Miss Beach," said Henry T. 
Amory. "Gave! Gave! People do not give infor- 
mation such as this!" 

"Oh, don't you see that I loved him?" cried the 
girl. 

Mr. Amory pushed back his chair and stood up. 
"Mr. Hubert's love affairs are his own concern," 
said he. "I decline to go into the matter further." 

"This love affair of Mr. Hubert's is your concern, 
Amory," said Ames. 

My concern if a man whom I have never seen 
plays fast and loose with a woman who is willing?" 
said Henry T. Amory. 

"Yes. When he does it in yotu* interest," said 
Ames. "Mr. Amory, you will hear this thing now." 

The eyes of the two men met, held. And then a 
curious thing happened. Mr. Amory fumbled be- 
hind him, fotmd the arm of his chair, and sank down 
into it. 

It was at this tmforttmate moment that Hubert, 
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who, besides the intolerable ignominy of this forcible 
figuring in the spotlight, had the added sting of being 
completely ignored by the audience, took it upon 
himself to speak. 

*'I have heard mention of justice to Miss Beach," 
said Hubert, savagely, flicked more than once upon 
the raw. '*In justice to myself let me say that this 
'love aflEair' exists entirely in the lady's imagination. 
I was never in love with Miss Beach. I never — 
harmed — Miss Beach. If she is inclined to pose as 
a victim, I decline to allow it." 

It was then that the still girl flamed into life. 
With her hands thrust down into the pockets of her 
coat, she whirled upon Hubert. 

"You never 'harmed'!" she cried. Then she 
choked. Her voice caught, stopped, went on. 
''What do you call 'harming,' then? You've taken 
away everything I had, the little I had. I hadn't 
any money. I had no hope, no happiness. But I 
had honesty and some faith. I had self-respect and 
an untarnished record with my employers. I had 
a job. You took those. You lay claim to virtue 
in having stopped there. The reason you stopped 
there was because I was not sufficiently attractive 
to tempt you further. It wasn't worth while. It 
was only a soul which you ruined. And so you did 
not 'harm' me. God! If you knew the shame I 
dragged through, the torture of days and nights until 
I took my story to Mr. Ames ! If you knew what I 
suffered before the courage came to face this room 
and to make some small reparation! I did worse 
than sell my employers to yours. I gave them away. 
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I didn't even make a good bargain over it. I didn't 
even make — a. good bargain. . . . When you went 
away without a word or a sign, I said: 'He win 
write. He must send. Men don't break off like 
this. Men aren't so cruel.' I — ^hoped. I — ^longed. 
Of course, nothing came. You just — ^forgot, didn't 
you? Perhaps it would have been awkward to 
remember. I think now that after I realized, I 
was a little beyond myself for a time. I think I 
wasn't just — sane. Do you remember telling me — 
that firet time — ^that in Russia I'd be throwing a 
bomb? You — ^knew me then, didn't you? I won- 
der you haven't been afraid. Look! I'll show you 
why — " Going close to Hubert, she brought one of 
her hands up from the pockets of her coat. Some- 
thing within it caught the light with a glitter. But 
before Hubert could move or Ames could grasp her 
arm she had laid the thing down very quietly upon 
the green velour table-cover. It glittered harm- 
lessly there, for all its deadly purpose, in the spread- 
ing light. Her eyes went dully about the room. 
' * It 's a relief to be rid of it, ' ' she said, very low. * * It 
was always there. Heavy. And cold. Like a 
heart — ^that has stopped — " Her voice sagged. 
She would have dropped where she stood if Ames 
had not caught her. 

Over her head he met Theodora's eyes, saw the 
bright tears upon her lashes, saw her outstretched 
hands. 

"Give her to. me," said Theodora. 

Ames was searching her face. '*No," said Ames. 
''Not — ^you Her mother is here." 
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'*My room is on this corridor. Let her mother 
come there. I mtist be the first one she sees,*' 
breathed Theodora. 

"Why?" said Ames, still searching her face. 

''To whisper to her that more than any of the 
others, I — ^trust her," said Theodora, "that — ^more 
than ever — she is one of ns." 

"Let me give you a hand, Mr. Ames," said Effing- 
ham, very gruff. "And I'll call my wife. She's 
good at a time like this — ^my wife." 

And so Hubert was again left alone with Henry 
T. Amory — a Hubert without the initiative to turn 
and walk out of an open doorway. Across the glit- 
tering thing upon the table, the burning dark eyes 
met the contemptuous old ones. With the feeling 
that he had not been swift enough to outstrip in- 
exorable fate, Hubert watched the thin lips open. 

"You are a despicable cad, Mr. Hubert," said 
Henry T. Amory, "and I trust I shall never have to 
hear your name again. A check shall be sent to 
your New York address. I bid you good evening." 

When Ames and Effingham came back together 
Mr. Amory was sitting as they had left him. In the 
brilliant light he looked very old, very much alone, 
a rather shrunken figure stiffly erect in the big arm- 
chair. Ames glanced once about the room. Then 
he came forward to the center-table. Effingham 
very carefully shut the door. 

"Well, Mr. Amory?" said Ames. 

"Noise, Mr. Ames," said Henry T; Amory. 
"Blank cartridges. I don't deny that there was an 
effect. And I am sorry for the girl. But this is 
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business, Mr. Ames. I do not uphold Mr. Hubert's 
method, but when all is said and done, leaving out 
one's personal distaste, the man did nothing — ^illegal. 
I see no insuperable objection to proceeding upon the 
lines which we have been following." 

''How would the story look in print?" asked Ames. 

''In — sprint?" repeated Henry T. Amory, tapping 
gently. 

"The whole story from the beginning," said Ames, 
"with proof upon every point — Seamon's confession, 
Philbrick's evidence, Miss Beach's testimony — yes, 
she is willing, if it becomes necessary — the persistent 
eflEorts to discredit us with customers, with the pub- 
lic — all the damnable details, the whole gorgeous 
fabric, every thread of which leads straight to your 
oflBce, through Slade, through EflBngham to — ^you. 
How would it read, Mr. Amory, before the most 
effective court in the world?" 

"This is idle talk, Mr. Ames," said Henry T. 
Amory, tapping rapidly. "One does not call in the 
man in the street." 

"Why not — ^when one has everjrthing to gain and 
nothing to lose? We are fighting now for our busi- 
ness life, Mr. Amory. We have the right to that 
life, although you deny it. We shall go down if we 
must, still fighting. But we won't go down. Our 
backs are to the wall, and we know it. You know it. 
Think of the howl if that story is printed, Mr. 
Amory! It will rock the cotmtry. I give you your 
choice. All of these facts are in possession of Bob 
Parish, of The Star. You know The Star, its fear- 
lessness, its independence. Abandon your siege 
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against Trevor's and give tis a guarantee of eman- 
cipation from future interference except in the way 
of regular business, or we print the story in full. 
This," added Ames, tinfolding a paper and spreading 
it out upon the table, ''is all that Mr. Parish needs." 

The old eyes glanced up at Ames' face. Then the 
thin hand adjusted the eyeglass very carefully and^ 
took up the paper. 

Two words were written upon a telegraph fomi,' 
which was directed to Robert Parish, The Star, Lake 
City. The two words were, "Let go." It was 
signed **Ames." 

The paper fluttered back upon the table. Folding 
away his eyeglass into a shabby leather case, Mr. 
Amory spoke. 

"We are beaten, Mr. Ames," said he. "You 
have us. It is surrender. But," the suave voice 
went on, gathering something of voltmie as it pro- 
ceeded upon its even way, "give me the credit to 
believe that the story of your secretary, Miss Beach, 
had shaken me more than I cared to admit. I 
should not have cotmtenanced such procedure, Mr. 
Ames, had I known of it." 

"I have believed that from the beginning, Mr. 
Amory," said Ames. 

"Thank you, Mr. Ames. I have — enjoyed — our 
brief acquaintance. It may even be possible that 
we may work together in harmony in the future. It 
has been a great pleasure. Er — one thing more, 
Mr. Ames. This Mr. Parish, in his natural eager- 
ness, will not publish without your authority by 
wire?" 
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''He has given his word, Mr. Amory," said Ames, 
grimly smiling. **He is a gentleman and a news- 
paper man. The story dies unborn." 

** Quite so," said Mr. Amory, rising. ''The nights 
are cool in Carolina, are they not? Even in this 
room, one is aware — " Across the table he stretched 
out his hand. "I liked Miss Trevor. And I like 
you, Mr. Ames," said Henry T. Amory. "It would 
be a very great pleasture to shake hands with you." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

" JUIABEL," said Miss Gilsey, exceedingly crisp 

-^▼iin her starched white linen, "d'ye see that 
woman at the comer table? My dear, she went 
over the card till she had it by heart, and then, be- 
lieve me, she asked for oysters." 

*'For breakfast?" ejaculated Mabel, incredtilous. 

"Panned," said Miss Gilsey. "I knew when Lily 
come with it to me that here was a dame what needed 
care. So I took her on myself. Oysters, up here, 
in August, at eight a. m. ! The brains of her to 
think of 'em, and the nerve to ask! We might 'a' 
come to time with frog's legs; we might even 'a* been 
able to flash a mushroom or so on demand. But 
nix on the bivalves, and unerring she knew it." 

"What was yer French word ?" askedMabel, weakly. 

"Just the Boston name for 'em," returned Miss 
Gilsey, modestly. "I learned it in Milwaukee. 
She's a widow. Her name's Beach. Got in last 
night. Here with her daughter. Seen better days, 
and wants you to know it." 

"What's she eatin'?" asked Mabel, incurious. 

' ' Everything, ' ' said Miss Gilsey. ' * A little dashed, 
but still in the ring." 

"I don't seem to take much interest this morn- 
ing," said Mabel. 
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"It's a good thing he's gone," said Miss Gilsey. 

''Who?" reddened Mabel. 

*'Him with the speaMn' eyes. In gray." 

*'Mame. are you throwin' any asparagus tips at 
me?" 

Miss Gilsey patted Mabel's shoulder. ''I no- 
ticed him myself," she admitted. 

'*Mame, I give ye my word that when he first 
looked up at me and said, 'Consomm6, please,' I 
got weak all over. I think I'd like Charlie Briggs 
better if it wasn't fer his cast." 

''Charlie Briggs is one grand carpenter partly 
owin' to his cast," returned Miss Gilsey. "Some 
carpenters has to learn to squint. Charlie didn't. 
Fer me, I think a husband with eyes a bit crossed 
might be soothin' to the nerves. Think of the feel- 
in" of safety!" 

"He didn't hardly touch his breakfast," said 
Mabel. 

"He'll eat all the more Itmch," said Miss Gilsey. 

"I think it's a woman," said romantic Mabel. 

"More likely it's three women," said Miss Gilsey. 
"But there's one thing sure — ^it's not our ftmeral, 
Mabel. Now come on up-stairs with me. Old Mr. 
Gotrocks has ordered early breakfast. They're leav- 
in' at ten in the car. Gee, this is no business fer 
a woman. People is real folks to a woman. Against 
your judgment you got to take an interest. And the 
nicest goes. I'll bet by to-night we'll be left with 
Abramson and Better Days." 

In rout, in headlong flight, tradition holds. Man- 
ner may suffer bruises in the tumult, but manner, 
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after all, is mere surface. Tradition in a family like 
Hubert's goes to the bone. And the necessity for 
keeping up an appearance, for figuring well before 
an audience, was of all Hubert traditions the first 
felt and the last forgotten. Even at six-thirty of a 
cool summer morning, after a sleepless night, Hu- 
bert, in headlong flight for the earliest train, re- 
mained aware of his audience. The derk at the 
desk, the girls in the dining-room, the owl-eyed pas- 
senger opposite in the omnibus — strangers, beings 
of the moment who flashed across the screen of his 
life never to reappear — ^these were not too unim- 
portant or obsctire to be considered. If Hubert 
could have forgotten even briefly that he was notice- 
able he might have gained in comfort. But the 
knowledge, his from babyhood, that inevitably he 
caught and held the eye was so much a part of him 
that it could not be cut away. 

Before the bar of his own judgment he could ad- 
mit to thoughtlessness, to having been swayed, too 
far for safety perhaps, by the mood of the moment. 
But Mr. Amory's '*cad" he could not for a moment 
concede. To Hubert, engaged in palliating, in re- 
habilitating himself in his own esteem, the leisurely 
run down to Zenith on the jolting train, with long 
stops at small stations surrounded by bare, dull-red 
houses, was slow torture. The car was oppressively 
filled with chattering foreigners. The round stare 
of a Polish boy just across from him set his teeth 
on edge. The Huberts do not always relish their 
audience, but they cannot do without it. To them 
there is enjoyment in being hurt by staring eyes. 
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Hubert, after a night in the depths of oblivion, was 
in the worst of humors. He was htmgry. He was 
sick and sore to the soul of him. He had been 
bruised, riddled, flayed. He was at outs with the 
world. But he remained triumphantly noticeable. 
And he was clever at forgetting. 

The limited Eastern train from Zenith^proved to 
be of an excellence unstirpassed. It provided a 
quiet Itmcheon in an almost deserted dining-car. 
And after a soul-reviving smoke the limited train, 
like a card from its sleeve, produced a surprise. 

Hubert, settUng himself in his section, with a 
highly colored tale of the South Seas in his hand, met 
squarely, unexpectedly, lingeringly the eyes of a girl 
across the aisle. The girl was pretty, with the exotic 
prettiness which blossoms most bewilderingly behind 
footlights. She wore orchids, slightly faded. She 
possessed various gilt accoutrements which jingled. 
A whiff of Japanese perftmie crossed the aisle. 

Over the top of his book Hubert met many times 
the strajdng glance which faltered in its flight. 
Something in the persistence of it warmed Hubert. 
He became aware that the stin was shining, that the 
world was still young. Miss Beach, Amory, Ames, 
the EflBnghams resolved themselves into mere flying 
figures across the screen. Theodora lingered. He 
saw her clearly, would see her again and again in 
memory during the years to come. But the Hu- 
berts forget deliberately, perhaps because it hurts 
to remember. When Hubert threw down his book 
and crossed the aisle he took a long step forward. 
Before him, coy, fluttered,bedecked, sat Rehabilitation. 
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THE Amorys left in the mid-moming. With 
some brief final instructions to EflBngham, and 
a cordial message to Theodora, Mr. Amory took his 
place in the huge gray car. The very pale lady 
glanced up from her cushioned comer, swept with 
her eyes the brick fagade of the Enterprise Hotel, 
and saw a girl standing in the sunshine at an open 
window. The very pale lady waved. , 

' ' In Lake City, ' * she called up, clearly. ' ' Remem- 
ber." 

And Theodora waved back her promise. The 
engine hummed. Mr. Amory raised his cap to the 
girl at the window. Mr. Kelly twirled his wheel. 
The Amorys had started upon the long journey down. 

It was understood that the EflBnghams and Theo- 
dora would follow by the afternoon train and would 
join the Missabe by evening. The captain had im- 
pressed upon them the necessity. 

"If we have luck," the captain had said, "we'll 
begin loading to-morrow afternoon. And they hold 
a record at these ore-docks." 

"Time and tide," EflBngham had quoted. 

But the captain saw life from a business angle. » 
"We don't have tides," explained the captain, "but 
a day's delay rtms into money, all right." 
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In the morning Theodora rather formally sent a 
request to Miss Beach by her mother. 

**She is better," said Mrs. Beach, fluttered, flat- 
tered, taking in, as they stood in the dim hallway, 
every detail of Theodora's tailor-made gown; '*but 
she seems to be tired out." Mrs. Beach glanced up 
at the girl's face. **She hasn't had any vacation," 
she added. 

**I know," said Theodora, hurriedly. "It was 
partly about that — They say there is a wonderful 
Lake resort near here. I've been thinking — In a 
few days, perhaps, she might be willing — " 

**You are so kind," gushed Mrs. Beach. "But 
her position — " The voice trailed off into a mean- 
ing silence. "And," added Mrs. Beach, who never 
dodged the main chance, "such places ask impossible 
prices." 

"I know," said Theodora, hurriedly. "I have 
brought you — I am tmder so tremendous an ob- 
ligation to your daughter — ^and if you will let me — " 

A folded paper was pressed into Mrs. Beach's 
hand. But it did not remain folded, for Mrs. Beach 
immediately opened it. Even in the dim hallway 
Theodora saw her flush. 

"My dear Miss Trevor!" ejaculated Mrs. Beach. 

But Theodora quite simply covered Mrs. Beach's 
mouth with her hand. "This is between us," said 
Theodora. "She is not to know. Don't tell her, 
for she might not take it. She is to understand that 
her vacation is simply an extension of this trip, with 
expenses paid. I'm sure you can manage." 

"I should think I could manage," returned Mrs. 
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Beach, who was in high fettle. **Miss Trevor, she 
is the replica of her father. She has never seemed 
to grasp the money idea. It means nothing — sim- 
ply nothing." Mrs. Beach waved her hand. "Of 
course, I am still utterly in the dark as to the neces- 
sity for this trip. Miss Trevor. My children do not 
confide. It is a great cross to me. Mr. Ames sim- 
ply compelled us to come. You know his way. I 
had a multiplicity of arrangements — engagements to 
cancel, and what not — ^my old friends still rally. 
Miss Trevor — *' 

**I do realize," said Theodora. ''But I want you 
to know that I tmderstand yotu: daughter, that I — 
admire — your daughter. And the position is hers. 
Why, of course, it is hers. But when I get back I 
shall take up with Mr. Ames the question of salary. 
I think there should be an increase. Will you ask 
if your daughter can see me for just a few minutes? 
We are leaving this afternoon." 

When Theodora came out of Miss Beach's room 
half an hour later her cheeks were brilliant and her 
eyes were very bright, for Miss Beach and Theodora 
had come to terms. Not in the money sense. There 
are winged moments in life which money cannot 
reach. Not even in the business sense. They had 
come to terms, woman to woman. They had 
clasped hands. One's cheeks may well be brilliant 
and one's eyes very bright when one has blindly, 
bravely, holding one's breath, pltmged beneath the 
surface and come up with a friend. 

And there was another reason. Tacitly it was 
tmderstood that Ames would remain behind. There 
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were the Beaches. There would inevitably be con- 
siderable business at the mine. Tacitly — ^for the 
subject of Ames could not be discussed with the 
Effinghams. Both Bruce and Mildred were singu- 
larly silent. Over Bruce, indeed, himg a pall of 
gloom so impenetrable that Theodora smiled in spite 
of herself. She was fond of Bruce. She had never 
blamed Bruce. But that Mildred very actively 
blamed him was evident. And so Theodora held 
her peace. She was learning, as other women have 
learned, to bide her time. 

** Honest, Mabel," said Miss Gilsey, as she peeped 
from behind a drawn green shade at the departing 
omnibus, **the hunches I get is unnatural. I'm 
that spooky, Mabel, that I sometimes scare myself. 
There was a gipsy camp once near our house — 
Here, you kid, where you goin' with that box?" 

**It*s fer you," said Regan, wearily. **From the 
young lady that's just went. I been so busy I near 
s-sUp-ped my trolley." 

**Fer me?" said Miss Gilsey, open-mouthed. She 
lifted the lid of the flat, white box and gave a cry of 
delight. ** Yellow! Shadin' to pink! Just opened 
out! Mabel, when I think of my yellow voile and 
the dance to-night, and me bein* so spooky that I 
felt somethin' comin', on the level, I*m awed." 

**The wrong fella sent 'em to her," piped Regan, 
edging away. **She give me a buck," added Regan, 
who was inclined to jealousy. But Regan was prop- 
erly ignored. 

**Gee, Mame, but she must 'a' been strong fer 
you!" said Mabel, sincerely. 
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**It*s what I said to Susie only this momin'/* 
returned Miss Gilsey, solemnly. ** 'Susie/ I says, 
*Lily may have a vilet hat. Lily may even have a 
bottle of "Anna Held." But believe, me, Susie,* 
says I to her, 'Lily's manners is ptmk. When it 
comes to manners, Susie, you got her faded. You 
got her beat a mile. And manners counts. It pays, 
Susie,' says I to her, *to be a lady.'*' 

Hope Uves in a girl's heart in spite of all the 
understandings in the world, tacit or otherwise. 
During the nm down to Zenith, hope, newly bom 
from Mildred's quick, searching look all about the 
Carolina station, thrived and grew. It ignored the 
fact that there had been no one to see them off. It 
even wreathed the fact with tiny tendrils and deco- 
rated it, colored it, warmed it, until the cold fact 
smiled assiu-ance. Through all the climbing down 
and over and up until the Missabe was reached, 
through the captain's hearty greeting, even under- 
neath and pervading the home feeling of getting 
back to the ship, hope lived, sang, exulted in its 
being. 

There were letters waiting for her — several from 
Miss Eugenia, and one addressed in the roundest 
of careful inky characters from Melisse. 

Dear Dora dear [wrote Melisse in pencil, still round but 
galloping free now from the danger of blots], — ^How are you? 
I am very well. I hope you are very well. This is a new pencil. 
It is striped. I have a pet enemy, a girl who is staying with 
Gertie Bliss. I have a new pretend. It's about Princess Mary 
and me. She lives in the grove. Have you seen the big man? 
How is he? Or have you got a new pretend, too? There's so 
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many boats in the pictures you sent I should think you might 
have fotmd him around somewhere. I love you very much. 
Now I must write to Mother. 

From yotir darling, Meusse. 

Trudie spelled the hard ones. 

But when the interest of watching the red ore 
run down the row of chutes into the hold had some- 
what dulled, when the supper-bell had soimded, and 
the captain announced in a satisfied tone, ** We'll be 
off by eight bells," a cold breath of doubt seemed to 
blow across the girl's heart. It leaped at Mildred's 
question about evening trains from Carolina, and 
stood still at the captain's assertion that there were 
no evening trains. Finally the heart settled to a 
dull, sickening throb. Hope deferred in this case 
meant the death of a ** pretend," which had become 
the most vital reality of her life. If he should not 
come, after all; if he should not move mountains to 
reach her; if he should not even try; if he should let 
her go without a word or a sign — She heard Miss 
Beach's voice once more. ' * I — ^hoped. I — ^longed. ' ' 
Waiting, hoping, longing — ^this was what it meant to 
be a woman. 

She stood at the stem as the last chute was pulled 
up. The giant growled forth a warning as they slid 
away from the huge, towering dock and took to the 
river. The sun still lingered, reluctant to go. Down 
the river, beneath the Aerial Bridge, booming a fare- 
well to the city on the hill, and out into the land- 
locked harbor swept the Missabe. Hoi)e was qxiite 
dead by now. He had not come. After all, why 
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should he? She still stood alone at the stem. She 
would see the last of it. And she needed a little time 
before she could face the others. The water was 
tinged with rose. A glistening path stretched be- 
hind them to the sunset. A black speck in this glow- 
ing path danced before her eyes. It bothered her. 
It obtruded itself. She caught her breath. It had 
grown into a motor-boat in swift pursuit. She stood 
until she could see the spray dashing over its nose. 
She stood until she could see two figures — one bent 
low over the wheel, the other erect, bareheaded, 
with the Sim upon his hair. Then, seized with pure 
panic, she turned and fled. 

She missed the really thriving finale. Crouching 
in a dim comer of the tiny drawing-room, almost lost 
to view in a huge arm-chair, she lived somehow 
through the interval. It was not long. Mildred's 
voice outside, the screened door banged, a pause 
while he found the electric switch, ttuned on the 
lights, turned them oflf. Then, without a word, as 
naturally as if it had been ordained from the be- 
ginning, she was in his arms. She lifted her lips to 
his. Ah, what a matchless privilege to be a woman! 

"Your coat is wet," she said, shakily, after a time. 

*'Is it?" said Ames. ''I hadn't noticed." 

*'When — ^when — ^that night at the Works," hesi- 
tated Theodora, "you didn't love me — " 

"I've loved you for five years, ' ' said Ames. * ' You 
wore your hair in braids wound round your head. 
And one day you looked at me — I knew — ^then. 
I did my best, but since that night at the Works 
my best has not availed — When I heard you last 
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night — ^and saw your eyes — Dora — Dora, are you 
going to — ^belong — ^to me?** 

"Atint Eugenia knew," whispered Theodora. 
"And Mildred guessed." 

** Guessed — ^what?'\said Ames. 

"That I — ^belonged — ^all the time," whispered 
Theodora. 

The EflBnghams rose to the occasion. Mildred, 
her arms about the girl, frankly wept. 

"Yes, I arranged with him to come," said Mildred, 
brokenly. "I invited him. I thought, 'If there is 
anjrthing I can do for my dear girl to atone — ^to make 
up — 

"Hush," said Theodora, softly. Reaching be- 
hind Mildred, she held out her hand to Bruce. 

"I've been through the domestic third degree 
ever since the shooting-match, Dora," said Bruce. 
"By Jove, I've lost three pounds. I've been feeling 
dog-mean, Dora, my dear." 

"It's all right, Bruce," said Theodora. "It's over 
and done with so — ^happily — Why, most of it I 
enjoyed, Bruce." 

"You're a good sort, Dora," said EflBngham, sin- 
cerely. "Jove, I believe I canbegin to breathe again!" 

A fair night, a cool night, myriads of stars and the 
water like oil. A wall of blackness, a ship pltmging 
at full speed into it. Secure in her safeguards, un- 
dismayed, she forged ahead. 

"Poiu: bells," called the lookout, "and the lights 
are bright!" 

THE END 
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